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Art.  I.  Lectures  on  the  Estahlishmeut  and  Extension  of  Notional 
Churches.  Delivered  in  London,  from  April  25tli  to  May  12, 

By  T'iiomas  CiiALMEKs,  D.I).,  and  LL.l).,  Professor  of  Theolojjy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburuli,  &c.  Hvo.  Glasjrow :  Collins. 

T^lIE  jreiitlemeii  who  call  themselves  ‘The  Christian  Influence 
Society,’  at  whose  request  these  Lectures  were  undertaken, 
and  are  now  published,  must,  we  tliink,  feel  not  a  little  chagrin 
and  disajjpointment  at  the  abortive  result  of  their  exertions.  Not 
only  have  they  failed  of  their  main  object,  which  was  to  forward 
the  Scottish  Church-extension  scheme  by  bringing  up  from  the 
North  its  author  and  champion  to  enlitrhten  the  polite  world 
upon  the  question,  and  thereby  to  influence  the  decision  of 
(lovernmenl ;  but  they  have  exposed  to  closer  observation  the 
weakness  of  the  cause  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been  put  forward 
to  advoaijte.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  Lecturer  rests  his  vin¬ 
dication  of  Estidilishments,  are  so  paradoxical  as  to  bring  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  into  question  even  with  his  own  party ; 
and  his  concessions  to  the  Voluntaries  and  the  Dissenters  must 
have  been  far  more  displeasing  to  the  high-church  portion  of  his 
auditors,  than  his  arguments  were  acceptable.  We  are  much 
mistaken,  if  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  metropolis 
did  not  stand  much  higher  before  he  delivered  these  Lectures, 
than  it  has  since  their  publication. 

The  political  purpose  which  the  Lectures  were  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  promote,  was  not  indeed  avowed.  The  Times  news¬ 
paper,  in  an  elaborate  announcement  of  the  intended  course, 
affirmed  distinctly,  that  they  would  not  ‘  involve  in  the  slightest 
‘  degree  a  spirit  of  political  partizanship,  or  any  reflections  on  the 
‘  policy  of  Government  in  regard  to  Church  Ilxtension.*  Few 
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persons,  we  imagine,  believed  this;  certainly  none  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  intense  partizanship  of  the  Lecturer.  And 
Uiose  who  entertained  any  such  expectations  were  speedily  unde¬ 
ceived.  In  his  first  Lecture,  the  Doctor,  with  ‘a  sort  of  sled^c- 
haininer  energy,’  (to  use  his  own  phrase,)  assailed  ‘  the  econoini- 
‘cal  and  arithmetical  reformers  of  oiira^e,’  as  ‘coarse  utiliUirians,’ 
acting  under  the  influence  of  ‘  frenzied  delusion,’  or  ‘  disteinjjered 
speculation  ;  ’ — ‘  machine-breakint^ij  reformers,  far  more  •  inis- 
‘  chievous  in  their  hii^her  walk,  but  hardly  more  intelligent,  ])e 
‘  they  in  or  out  of  l\irliainent,  than  tlie  machine-breakers  of 
‘  Kent,  the  frame-breakers  of  Leicestershire,  or  the  incendiaries 
‘of  a  few  years  back  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of 
‘England.’"  (pp.  22,  23.)  The  parties  to  whom  these  gentle 
epithets  and  complimentary  intimations  are  intended  to  apply, 
are  not  very  distinctly  designated ;  but  it  is  evident  that  those 
who  ‘would  abolish  church-rates,’  and  all  who  oppose  the  C'hurch- 
extension  scheme,  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  invectives. 

In  the  third  Lecture,  however,  all  reserve  or  disguise  is  laid 
asitle,  and  the  Doctor  comes  to  the  point. 

‘  After  having  obtained  from  the  good  will  of  our  countrymen  the 
sum  <»f  £2(M),(MH)  for  the  erection  of  places  of  worshi]),  and  that  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  ])eople  unable  to  build  churches  of  themselves, — we  now 
kniK'k  at  the  diH)r  of  our  rulers,  in  the  ho])e  of  propitiating  their  good 
will  to  a  grant,  and  that  t<H)  on  behalf  of  the  same  peojile,  quite  as 
unable  of  themselves  to  maintain  their  clergymen.  We  stand  before 
tlie  ministers  of  the  crown,  not  so  much  in  the  attitude  of  supplicants, 
— for  we  ask  nothing  for  our  t>wn  personal  advantage, — but  rather  in 
the  attitude  of  donors,  telling  them  wdiat  is  oitr  contribution,  and  ask¬ 
ing  what  is  thvirs^  to  the  religious  education  of  the  community.’  p.  1)7- 

Having  so  recently  laid  before  our  readers  a  full  exposition  of 
the  history  and  mystery  of  this  notorious  project,  we  shall  not  now 
stop  to  animadvert  upon  the  delusive  character  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  or  upon  the  fallacy  involved  in  speaking  of  parliamentary 
grants  as  a  contribution  from  Government,  as  if  Cioverninent 
oiudd  contribute  from  any  other  funds  than  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  people.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  observa¬ 
tion,  that  this  C'hurch-extension  scheme  is  precisely  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  system  that  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  hi 
Ireland,  where  the  Prt^sbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster  occupy,  by  tin' 
Kegium  Donum  grants,  that  very  position  as  stipendiaries  of  the 
Suite,  in  which  the  grants  sought  for  would  place  the  ministers  i.f 
the  new  churches.  According  to  the  regulations  adopted  in  l!S()3, 
by  which  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  was  taken  iinmediatelv 
into  the  hands  of  Government,  any  minister  oF  a  new  conorei^-a- 
tion  duly  enrolled  as  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  has  o7dy 
to  present  a  memorial,  properly  attested,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
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solicitinjj^  the  stipeiul  usually  jrnuited,  which  bears  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  families  in  the  eong^re^ition ;  his  bavins^ 
subscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  being  also  attested  by  two 
magistrates;  he  thenceforward  receives  his  X*50  or  jL*7i)  yearly, 
as  a  recognised  stipendiary  minister.  I  he  natural  consequence 
of  this  system  of  endowment  has  been  to  multiply  the  number  of 
Presbyterian  congregations.  Those  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Synod,  which  amounted  in  ISO!  to  177,  had  risen  in 
1835  to  237.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
working  of  the  system  in  other  respects.  As  the  stipend  under¬ 
goes  no  alteration,  whatevxr  may  be  the  increase  or  falling  off  of 
the  congregation,  it  forms  no  incentive  either  to  ministerial 
fidelity  or  diligence,  or  to  the  liberality  of  his  flock.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  told,  in  many  insUinces,  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  feel  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  contribute  much,  if 
anything,  to  their  pastor’s  support ;  and  he  is  therefore  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  farming,  grazing,  or  some  other  secular  em¬ 
ployment,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  ’I'lie  operation  of  the 
system  is  thus,  in  too  many  insUnices,  at  once  degrading  to  the 
character  of  the  minister,  and  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  by 
paralysing  the  zeal  and  [)ublic  spirit  of  the  people  ;  luid  to  its  un¬ 
favourable  influence,  the  inefficiency  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ire¬ 
land  has,  with  aj)parent  justice,  been  ascribed."*^  Yet,  if  any 
where  the  hel[)ing  hand  of  Government  might  seem  to  be  re- 
tjuired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  if  any  vvdiere  a  bounty 
upon  the  increase  of  Protestantism  might  be  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable,  it  would  be  in  Ireland. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  stipendiary  sysU'ra, 
however,  as  compared  with  that  which  trusts  to  the  force  of  the 
volunUiry  principle  in  connexion  with  the  moral  obligations  Jiris- 
ing  out  of  tlie  relation  between  the  Christian  teacher  and  his 
flock,  it  is  necessjiry  oidy  to  bring  into  comparison  the  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Ireland  during  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland.  In  1731,  the  population 


*  ‘  The  peo]>le  among  wlioni  tlicsc  eiulowecl  ministers  labour,  are  not 
among  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  the  inliahitants ;  tliey  are  the  middle 
classes  ;  in  some  enses,  the  gentry ;  in  most,  the  farmers  of  the  North ;  and 
yet  how  little  is  done  h}'  them  !  .  .  .  Tliink  of  a  congregation  of  one 
thousand  families,  many  of  them  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  not  raising  £40 
per  annum,  for  the  supj>ort  of  Christian  onlinances  among  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  and  perliaps  not  £3  per  annum  (for  this  is  consideretl  liberal) 
for  the  extension  of  these  ordinances  through  all  nations  of  the  earth.' — Con- 
grrffational  May,  1833,  p.  274. 

Many  Presbyterians,  it  is  said,  subscribe  more  toward  the  supj>ort  of  the 
Romish  priest,  than  they  do  for  their  own  minister,  on  the  avowal  that  tlm 
former  is  poor  and  has  no  state  provision,  w  hile  the  latter  is  a  pensioner  on 
the  Jxrghini  Donum. 
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of  Ireland  was  little  more  than  two  millions,  of  whom  rather  mori* 
than  a  third  were  Protestiints.  Of  these,  the  Presbyterians  may 
he  assumed  to  hav'e  tormed  about  one- half;  and  it  so,  they  have, 
within  a  hundred  vears,  doubled  their  numbers.  The  contj^rep^a- 
tions  under  the  care  of  the  General  Synod  in  1725,  were  11H;  in 
1830,  they. had  risen  only  to  210.  The  Protestants  ot  all  classt's, 
according  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ot  Public 
Instruction,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  little  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half,  having  oidy  doid)led  tl»eir  numbers,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  nearly  (piintupled,  having  increased  trom  1,310,000 
to  0,127,712. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Scotland.  'Fhe  Secession  C’hurcli,  founded 
by  the  congregations  of  the  eight  seceding  ministers  deposed  by 
the  (lenend  Assembly  in  1710,  together  with  those  forming  what 
is  termed  the  Relief  Synod,  now  comprises  between  four  and  live 
hundred  congregations,  including  not  less  than  a  tourtli  part  oi  the 
population  of  Scotlaml.  'I'liat  is  to  say,  in  Scotland,  while  the 
population  has  increased  scarcely  more  than  a  million  in  the 
course  of  the  century,  one  section  of  the  Presbyterijin  commu¬ 
nity,  unconnected  wdth  the  State,  has  advanced  from  a  handtnl  o) 
seceders  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls.  In  Ireland,  while  the 
population  has  increased  from  two  to  eight  millions,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  all  classes  have  risen  in  number  only  from,  say  300,000  to 
050,000;  and  instead  of  comprising,  as  in  1731,  a  sixth  of  the 
neoj)le,  now  bear  the  ])roportion  of  less  than  one-twelfth  !  And 
let  It  be  recollected,  that,  although  the  present  arrangements  of 
the  Government  bounty  are  of  recent  date,  the  system  has  beei» 
in  openition  during  the  whole  of  last  century,  the  grants  having 
been  augmente<l  in  1781  and  1702.  It  has,  therefore,  had  its 
fair  trial.  In  Scotland,  it  is  unnect‘ssary  to  say,  that  the  seced¬ 
ing  congregations  that  have  sprung  up,  have  been  entirely 
planted  ami  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

We  might  adduce  the  rapid  decline  of  endowed  Presbyterianism 
in  England,  together  with  the  corresponding  expansion  of  unen¬ 
dowed  Congregationalism,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  etliciencv  of  the  opposite  systems.  Rut,  as  this  country  is  so 
very  did  ereiuly  circumstanced  from  either  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
we  will  not  press  the  argument  that  might  be  fairly  drawn  from 
these  facts  in  its  religious  history.  As  a  second  and  most  re¬ 
markable  exemplification  of  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  princi¬ 
ple,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sUitisiics 
of  the  Principality.  The  rise  of  Methodism  in  W  ales  dates  from 
the  year  1735.  At  that  time,  the  number  ot  Dissenting  congre- 
^itiuus  Wits  small :  in  17  KJ,  they  were  under  fifty.  The  popula¬ 
tion,  up  to  the  middle  of  tlie  century,  appears  to  liave  been  almost 
smtionary.  It  was  only  5i  l,5!r>  in  1801,  but  had  risen  in  1831 
to  80;>,0(10,  chiefly  through  the  influx  t>f  manufacturing  labourers. 
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’riio  poverty  of  the  people  is  proverbial.  The  Established 
C^lmrch,  however,  has  its  U'rritorial  arrangements  {ill  compact,  , 
witJi  its  four  bishops,  its  chapters,  and  its  full  cor|)s  of  dignitaries 
;uul  sineeurists.*  What  is  now  the  religious  distribution  of  the 
people  ?  Tlie  Dissenters  of  the  Three  Denominations  have  about 
550  congregations ;  those  of  the  Calvin istic  Methodists,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  list  published  by  them  some  years  ago,  are  300  in 
North  Wales,  and  212  in  South  Wales;  and  those  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  are  about  220.  In  the  course 
of  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  therefore,  by  the  simple  effi- 
ciiMicy  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  congregations  which 
su})port  their  own  pastors  have  risen  from  fifty  in  number  to  up¬ 
wards  of  131-0,  being  three  times  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship  in  Ireland,  in  the  midst  of  a  po^)ulation  ten 
times  as  numerous.  In  fact,  almost  the  oidv  evangelical  instruc¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  the  Principality  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  has  been  sujiplied  by  the  Dissenting  ministry. 

In  W  ales,  as  in  Ireland,  the  Established  Church  is  an  alien, 
mocking  the  poverty  upon  which  it  draw's  for  its  wealth,  while 
contributing  ne.xt  to  nothing  tow'ard  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
people.  It  dest'rves  remark,  that  the  congregations  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  have  erected  and  support(*d  all  their  places  of 
worship  at  their  owui  cost.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  this  Con¬ 
nexion,  tiiat  each  county  shall  bear  and  discharge  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  building  its  own  chapels,  unless  it  be  too  poor.  In  that 
case,  if  it  be  in  North  W  ales,  the  other  Northern  counties  assist  it: 
if  in  South  W  ales,  the  other  Southern  counties.  And  the  only 
assistance  which  the  other  denominations  may  have  received,  has 
been  in  tlie  shape  of  voluntiiry  contributions.  Compare  these 
spontaneous  exertions  of  Christian  zeal  on  tlie  part  of  a  poor  but 
warm-hearted  jieople,  thirsting  for  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life, 
and  gratefully  attiiched  to  their  pastors  whom  they  maintain  out 
of  the  depth  of  their  jioverty, — compare  these  noble  manifesUi- 
tions  of  the  voluntaryism  Uiught  and  inspired  by  the  Gosjiel,  with 
the  languid  struggles  for  existence  of  endowed  Presbyterianism  in 
Ireland,  or  with  the  pompous  munificence  of  opulent  cliurch- 
patrons  or  church-building  jissociations  in  this  country; — in  cither 


*  A  large  of  the  ehurch  i^ropcrty  of  Wales  has  heeii  alienate<l 

the  siip])()rt  of  sinecures  and  hishoprics  in  remote  parts  of  Knglainl.  'I’hus, 
the  itishop  of  l/itehlield  draws  £1,1(10,  and  the  Jtishop  of  Chester  £500  from 
the  Hang<»r  dioeese  ;  and  the  I>ean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  £24(K1  from 
tliat  ot  St.  Asaph.  In  these  two  Welsh  <lioeeses,  the  bishops,  chapters,  (al¬ 
leges,  sinecurists,  and  absentee  clergy  engross  a  larger  amrmnt  than  tlie  sti¬ 
pends  of  all  the  working  clergy  ]>nt  together.  See  ‘A  la-tter  to  Lonl  John 
Ivns.-'ell  on  the  Kstablished  C’hiireh  IVdl  with  reference  to  the  Interests  of  the 
rrincipality  of  W  ales.’  Uv(\.  liUJtk 
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point  of  view,  the  advantage  will  be  immeasurably  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  Welsh  mountaineers,  and  the  conclusion  drawm  by  every 
dispassionate  inquirer  must  be  in  favour  of  the  principle  which  is 
found  so  mighty  in  its  practical  efficacy. 

If,  then,  the  Cambrian  mountaineers  have  found  the  means  of 
building  upwards  of  1,300  places  of  worship  for  themselves,  and 
of  maintaining  their  ministers,  what  pretence  of  truth  can  there 
be  in  the  allegation,  that  the  Scotch  people  are  unable  to  build 
churches  of  themselves,  and  equally  unable  to  maintain  their 
clergymen  ?  Why  less  able,  why  less  willing  than  the  Welsh? 
But  in  point  of  fact,  diking  together  those  erected  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Seceders,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Episcopalians, 
Scottish  and  Anglican,  and  other  classes  of  Scottish  Dissenters, 
the  people  of  Scotland  will  be  found  to  have  built  not 
fewer  than  from  750  to  800  places  of  worship,  the  ministers  of 
which  they  also  maintain ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  churches 
for  which  endowments  are  sought,  have  existed  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  have  been  adequately  supported  without  any  aid  from 
the  State.  Ministers,  too,  are  procured  for  the  new  churches 
as  fast  as  they  are  erected;  and  means  are  found  of  paying  them; 
so  that  tlie  only  effect  of  their  being  endowed  by  the  State  would 
Ik?,  to  convert  into  State  pensioners  those  clergymen  who  now 
subsist  by  their  pastoral  labours.*  Dr.  Chalmers  has  slandered 
his  countrymen,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  support  the 
pastors  of  their  choice,  while  they  disdain,  with  decided  aversion, 
the  gratuitous  sittings  for  the  poor  and  working  classes,  ostenta- 


worship. 

In  th  ese  Lectures,  however.  Dr.  Chalmers  stands  forward  not 
only  as  the  advocate  of  llegium  Donum  grants  and  Parliamentary 
endowments, — of  such  modest  ecclesiastical  estiiblishments  <is  the 
stipendiary  church  ot  Ulster,  but  as  the  champion  of  National 
Kst4*iblishments  in  general;  not  excepting  ‘the  deeply  injured 
‘  hierarchy’  of  the  Irish  church,  although,  while  the  machinery  is 
eulogized,  nothing,  it  is  admitted,  could  be  much  worse  than  the 
working.  We  must  here  tbrestidl  a  little,  to  introduce  the 
Autluir’s  honest  account  ot  the  main  cause  of  the  present  em¬ 
barrassing  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 

‘  Had  this  Establishment  been  what  it  onglit  to  have  been,  a  great 
home  mission,  witli  its  ministers  acting  as  devoted  missionaries,  w'o 


*  Dr.  Chalmers  projK>ses,  that  every  shilling  of  the  Government  grant 
should  not  111  augmentation  of  the  minister's  stipend,  hot  in  tlcduction 
from  the  si'at -nulls  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  demand  from  the  general 
population.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  tact,  that  the  mean  or  avemge  rate  of 
s(^atr-rcnis  is  considerably  lower  in  the  unendowed,  than  in  the  endowed 
churches.  And,  of  the  iinlct  seats  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  lowest 
priced  form  the  larger  pn>p<»rtion. 
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should  by  this  time  of  day  Luve  been  rid  of  all  our  embarrossmcuU' 
There  would  have  been  no  Catholic  question  to  perplex, -^and  that 
because  tliere  might  liave  been  few  or  no  Catholics.  But,  matters 
there  have  not  been  so  ordered.  We  need  not  speak  of  their  plurali- 
ties,  and  their  sinecures, — and  of  all  the  evils  of  their  clerical  ab¬ 
senteeism  ;  these  are  the  more  patent  corruptions  of  the  Protestant 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  strike  the  public 
observation.  But,  over  and  above  this,  there  was  a  mistaken  policy, 
maintained  and  avowed  even  by  their  best  clergymen,  in  the  form  of 
an  honest,  though  still  of  a  grievously  mistaken  principle, — as  if  they 
went  l>eyond  their  legitimate  provinct*  if  they  at  all  meddled  with  the 
Catholic  population  ;  at  which  rate  the  primitive  Christians  went  be- 
vend  their  legitimate  province  when  they  meddled  with  the  pagans  of 

the  Roman  empire .  In  virtue  of  this  false  principle  or  false 

delicacy,  the  cause  of  truth  has  suffered  even  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
scientious  ministers  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  number  of  ministers 
corrupt,  or  incompetent,  or  utterly  negligent  of  their  charges,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  stationary  Protestantism,  or  the  yet  almost  entire 
and  unbroken  popery  of  Ireland.  We  now  inherit  the  consequences 
of  the  misgovernment  and  the  profligacy  of  former  generations.  They 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  principle  and  public  virtue  in  the  men  of 
a  bye-gone  age.  Those  reckless  statesmen  who  made  the  patronage  of 
the  Irish  church  a  mere  instrument  of  subservience  to  the  low  game  of 
politics, — those  regardless  clergymen  who  held  the  parishes  as  sinecures, 
and  lived  in  lordly  indifference  to  the  state  and  interests  of  the  people, 
— these  are  the  parties  who,  even  after  making  full  allo^^^lnce  for  the 
share  which  belongs  to  the  demagogues  and  agitators  of  the  day,  are 
still  the  most  deeply  responsible  for  the  miseries  and  the  crimes  of  that 
unhappy  land.* — pp.  126—:  128. 

This  is  assuredly  a  very  true  and  correct  statement,  but  a  very 
strange  one,  viewed  as  proceeding  from  the  champion  of  the 
‘  deeply  injured  hierarchy  ’  in  question.  The  learned  Doctor  in¬ 
sists,  however,  that  ‘the  goodness  of  a  machine'  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  ‘the  goodness  of  its  working;*  and  that  the  thing 
called  a  Church,  ‘  viewed  as  a  machine,’  has  not  been  in  fault,  but 
only  the  living  apparatus,  the  clergy  and  their  patrons.  Granting, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  excellence  of  the  system  is  not  at  all  dis¬ 
proved  by  its  having  for  centuries  worked  so  mischievously,  we 
would  put  it  to  any  man  of  reasonable  candour,  whether  those 
persons  deserve  the  harsh  epitliets  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
dealed  out  to  them,  who,  not  being  gifted  with  his  profound 
sagacity  and  metaphysical  acumen,  and  judging  of  the  cause  by  the 
effect,  infer  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  as  vicious  in 
principle  as  it  has  been  noxious  in  operation.  That  it  has  worked 
ill,  is  an  admitted  fact.  The  inference  that  the  machinery  is  bad, 
is,  at  least,  a  very  natural  one.  If  a  mistaken  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  deemed  a  very  pardonable  mistake.  Dr.  Chalmers  con¬ 
tends,  that  the  machinery  is  excellent  notwithstanding ;  but  this 
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is  but  an  opinion;  an  hypothesis,  which  the  Voluntaries  must 
be  excused  for  not  accepting  as  an  article  of  faith.  Because  the 
Establishment  has  not  been  wliat  it  ought  to  have  been,  Protest¬ 
antism  has  been  stationary,  and  Popery  has  increased.  We  are 
aiO’eed,  then,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Irish  Churcli  has  been, 
eitlier  negatively  or  positively,  the  cause  that  has  produced  this 
lamentable  state  of  things.  It  is  not  against  things  as  they  ought 
to  be  that  tlie  Voluntaries  raise  their  voice,  but  against  a  church 
establishment  which  is  what  it  ought  not  to  be ;  which,  moreover, 
never  was,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  what  it  ought  to  have  been; 
and  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  centuries,  they  con¬ 
clude,  never  can  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be.  Let  them  be 
shown,  upon  the  wide  face  of  the  globe,  a  single  church  estab¬ 
lishment  answering  to  Dr.  Chalmers’s  beau  ideal  of  ‘a  home 
‘  mission  with  its  ministers  acting  as  devoted  missionaries,’  an 
establishment  such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
then,  to  inveigh  against  the  Voluntaries,  for  opposing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  institutions  which  have  hitherto  been  found  to  work  so  in¬ 
juriously  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

'J'his  political  miracle,  however,  Dr.  (Mialmers  would  fain  per¬ 
suade  us,  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  ‘  The  truth  is,’  he 
tells  us,  ‘that  among  the  established  churches  of  our  empire,  that 
‘  of  Ireland,  in  the  vital  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  most 
‘  prosperous  of  the  three.  ‘  While  its  outward  man  perisheth,  its 
‘  ‘  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  ’  which  rendered  into  plain 
English  seems  to  meiin.  As  the  establishment  decays,  the  church 
revives.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  we  have  no  (piarrel  with 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  who  are  now  rousing  themselves  to  their 
duties,  but  only  with  the  establishment  as  a  system  ;  and  so  far 
from  seeing  any  thing  in  the  present  religious  movement  in  Ire- 
.  land  to  reconcile  us  to  the  odious  machinery  of  the  Irish  Church, 
we  deem  its  ‘  body  of  sin  and  death,’  to  be  the  greatest  })ossible 
obstacle  to  the  exertions  of  ‘  tlie  vital  and  spiritual  *  principle  of 
‘  its  inward  man.’  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  construction  of 
the  hierarchy;  although,  at  tin*  present  moment,  that  in  itself  is 
fettering  the  exertions  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  enabling  the 
rulers  ot  the  church  to  prevent  its  being  that  ‘  great  home  mission  ’ 
which  it  ought  to  be.  And  it  has  tended  not  a  little  to  confirm 
the  Voluntaries  in  their  opinion  of  the  anti-christian  character  of 
that  alliance  between  church  and  state  which  arms  prelacy  with 
such  despotic  iiower,  to  find  the  pious  clergy  who  have  been 
engaged  m  the  Udiours  of  the  Irish  Home  Mission,  passively  suc- 
cuinbing  to  the  Popish  interdict  laid  upon  their  missionary  opera¬ 
tions.  But  what  we  more  especially  regard  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  usefulness  ot'the  clergy,  is  the  unhappy  political  predica- 
inent  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  ‘  territorial  establishment’ 
itself;  a  system  which  ploughs  with  the  sword,  and  rei^ps  with  the 
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Im'onot;  reaping  what  it  has  not  sown,  and  j^athering  what  it  has 
not  scattered.  ^  » 

Let  us  now  proceed,  liowevcr,  to  examine  Dr.  Chalmers’s 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  National  EsUiblishments,  and  his  vindiciition  of  them 
in  opposition  to  the  vie\vs  of  those  who  allege  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Voluntary  Principle.  In  his  first  lecture,  he  starts  with  what,  if 
not  (as  we  would  hope)  an  intentional  misrepresentation,  must  be 
res^arded  as  a  prodii^ious  blunder.  Eitlier  he  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  read,  or  he  most  unaccountably  misconceives  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  opponents  whom  he  describes  iis  being  indisposed 
to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  ‘  of  the  best  platform 
‘  for  a  church,’  because  ‘it  seems  to  imply  a  distrust  in  the  effi- 
‘  cacy  of  divine  grace.*  We  cannot  imagine  to  what  religionists 
he  means  to  refer,  whose  ‘  drivelling,  though  sincere  piety 
‘greatly  underrates  the  importance  of  a  visible  and  material 
‘economy  in  things  ecclesiastical,  and  would  set  it  aside  as  a  mere 
•  system  of  earthly  expedients.’  No  such  notion  as  this  is  to  be 
found,  we  believe,  in  the  writings  of  any  who  have  advocated  the 
voluntarv  system  What  then  can  Dr.  ('halmersmean  by  gnively 
premising,  what  his  opponents  have  always  been  most  forward  to 
maintain,  that  there  is  nothing  ‘  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  to 
‘  reduce,  but  every  thing  to  enhance  the  imporUmce  of  the  gospel 
‘  being  preached,  and  so  the  importance  of  the  question,  wdiat  is 
"  best  to  be  done  that  we  might  secure  its  being  preached  to  every 
‘  creature  ?’  Why  should  he  have  commenced  his  lectures  with 
insinuating  that  this  is  denied  by  the  fanatical  drivellers  lie  has  to 
confute  ?  ‘  If  there  be  one  economy,’  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘under 
‘  which  there  is  everv  likelihood  that,  with  all  our  strenuousness 
‘  and  care,  we  shall  fall  short  of  more  than  lialf  the  population ; 
‘  and  another  economy  by  which  it  might  be  made  sure  that  the 
‘calls  and  lessons  of  Christianity  shall  be  brought  to  every  door: 
‘  this,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  forms  in  itself  a  strong 
‘  ground  for  our  preference  of  the  latter  over  the  former.*  •  Up  to 
this  point,  the  Voluntaries  would  perfectly  agree  with  him;  and  they 
would  be  sjitisfied  to  debate  the  matter  upon  this  practical  grouncl. 
They  would  say,  we  have  the  former  economy  palpably  realized 
in  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  which,  though  its  revenues  are 
<lraw’n  from  the  produce  of  the  entire  territory,  not  only  falls 
short  of  conveying  religious  instruction  to  half,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  but,  in  the  provinces  of  Cashel  andTuam, 
does  not  number  five  in  every  hundred  within  its  pale.  In  every 
])arish,  tithes  are  levied,  buttw^o  hundred  and  ten  parishes  have  no 
church,  and  in  nearly  five  hundred,  tlie  incumbent  is  non-resident. 
Such  is  the  one  economy.  The  other,  by  which  ‘  the  calls  and 
‘  lessons  of  Ciiristianity  arc  brought  to  every  door,’  w’e  see  not 
less  strikingly  carried  into  operation  by  the  Voluntaries  of  Wales. 
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There,  tlie  free  spirit  of  tlie  Christian  economvj  in  spite  ofi  the 
poverty  of  the  people  and  tlie  counteracting  influences  of  the 
State  Church,  has  created  and  sustains  a  machinery  which  does 
what  the  Establishment  only  atfects  to  do— carry  the  gospel  to  every 
corner  of  the  land  ;  raising  more  places  of  worship  for  its  popula¬ 
tion  of  800,000,  than  the  Irish  Establishment  has  provided  for 
8,000,000.  ‘  Look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this.’  We  do 

not  see  how  a  case  could  be  made  out  more  completely  in  favour 
of  the  superior  and  absolute  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  eco¬ 
nomy.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Chalmers  undertakes  to  demonstratey  that 
‘  this  invaluable  property  of  a  full  or  universal  diffusion  (of  the 
‘  rails  and  lessons  of  Christianity)  belongs  only  to  a  national 
‘  estalilishnuMit ;  and  to  make  it  palpable,  by  all  the  lights  of 
‘  history  and  human  nature,  that  it  never  is,  and  never*  can  be 
‘  realized,  either  by  the  voluntary  system,  or  by  what  has  been 
‘  termed  the  system  of  free-trade  in  Christianity.’ 

To  make  way  for  this  demonstration,  the  learned  Lecturer  pre¬ 
mises  a  definition  of  an  Establishment  which  takes  it  out  of  the  chiss 
of  things  extant  into  that  of  hypothetical  abstractions.  An  Estab¬ 
lishment  may  or  may  not,  we  are  told,  imply  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  a  connexion  lietween  the  churcli  and  the  sfcite.  '^I’liat 
which  forms  its  ‘  essence,’  mid  which,  ‘as  such,  must  be  singled  out 
‘  from  among  ail  other  accessaries  wherewith  it  may  happen  to  be 
‘  variegated,’  is,  ‘  a  sure  legal  provision  for  the  expense  of  its 
‘  ministrations.’ 

*  Tt)  realize  our  idea  of  an  establishment,  it  is  enough  that  there  be 
legal  si'curity  for  the  ajiplication  <»f  certain  funds  to  the  maintenance 
of  ('hristian  worship  (»r  Christian  instruction  in  a  country,  and  this,  in 
whatever  way  these  funds  may  have  originated/ — p.  10. 

This  is  mis-stiiting  the  actual  question,  wliich  relates  to  State 
establishments,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the  principle  of 
territorial  establishments.  According  to  this  fallacious  definition, 
not  onlv  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  an  esUiblishment, 
but  the  UiiiUirian  churches  of  this  country,  which  are  maintained 
by  endowments  legjilly  secured,  must  also  be  taken  to  be  estab^ 
lished.  And  why  sav,  ‘funds  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
‘  Christian  worship  V  The  idea  of  an  establishment  must  be  the 
same,  the  legal  security  being  the  same,  whether  the  funds  are  applied 
to  tlie  support  of  Christian  or  of  Mohammedan  worship ;  to  the 
maintenance  of  Irish  sinecure  clergymen,  or  of  the  priests  of 
Juggernaut.  Dr.  Chalmers  intended  to  say,  perhaps,  ‘an  estab- 
‘  lished  church  ;'  which  his  great  authority,  William  Cobbett,  ex¬ 
plains  as  meaning  ‘  a  church  established  upon  Christian  principles.* 
‘’riiis  you,  the  parsons,*  he  says,  ‘will  tell  the  people  that  they 
‘  actually  have.  Alas  !  you  will  tell  them  this  in  vain.* 

e  shall  not  now  go  into  the  (|uestion  of  Endowments.  After 
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aflirminjr  that  they  tnay  imply  no  connexion  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  Dr.  proceeds  to  assert,  that,  in  such  connexion, 
there  is  notliinir  more  corrupt  or  corrupting,  than  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  a  missionary  bojird  and  its  pecuniary  supporters* 
'This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  demonstrable  conclusions  to  which 
the  lights  of  history  and  human  nature  have  conducted  him.  We 
can  hut  marvel  at  the  process  of  ratiocination  by  which  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  no  ‘secularization  of  Christianity  *  is  iin- 
]>lied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  secular  church.  But  Dr.  Chalmers, 
whatever  else  he  is  not,  is  the  boldest  of  logicians ;  and  in  fear¬ 
lessness  of  assertion  he  leaves  all  rivals  far  behind.  In  a  note, 
he  claims  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Suite,  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  civil 
power,  not  only  such  Jis  does  not  exist  in  law  or  in  fact,  and  such 
as  that  church  has  never  been  in  a  condition  to  exercise,  but  such 
as  is  discountenanced  by  the  very  formularies  and  standards  of  its 
doctrine  and  discipline.  The  language  of  the  Confession  is,  that  the 
civil  magistrate  ‘  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order 
‘  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church  ;  that  the  truth 
‘  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies 
‘  be  suppressed ;  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  or  dis- 
‘  cipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
‘duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed;  for  the  better  effecting 
‘  whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 
‘and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be  ac- 
‘  carding  to  the  will  of  God.*  The  fact  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  employ  the  W'ords  of  Lord  Fullerton  in  speaking  of 
the  Veto  Act,  ‘  as  a  privileged  and  endowed  church,  owes  its  in- 
‘  stitution  to  the  State,  and  is  the  creature  of  the  law  of  the  land.** 
The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Auchterarder  case. 


*  Sc‘c  the  article  on  ‘  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  tried  by  the  Test  of  KxjK.Ti- 
incnt/  in  our  Nuiubcr  for  March  best.  We  may  also  refer  our  renders  to  an 
.able article,  on  ‘ The  Auchterarder  Case,*  in  the*  United  Secession  Magazine,* 
f«*r  June.  *  That  the  Scottish  Church  owes  much  more  than  her  revenues  to 
the  State/  it  is  remarked,  ‘  that  her  whole  constitution  and  substance,  in¬ 
ternal  anti  external,  has  emanated  directly  from  that  source,  it  were  easy  to 
show  by  a  deUiiled  examination.  But  one  or  two  particulars  will  suffice. 
*  If,'  says  the  Lord  President,  *  there  was  one  thing  more  tlian  another 
within  the  exclusive  cogniz«'ince  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  settling  of  the  tenns  of  her  creed,  t  But  the  Church 
knew  that  it  could  not  do  so,  and  did  not  venture  to  do  so,  by  its  own 
authority.'  And  he  proceeds  to  mention  that,  after  drawing  up  what  she 
thought  ought  to  be  the  creed,  the  churcli  j)resented  it  to  Parliament,  which 
enacted  it  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  lOlK).  To  show  how  completely  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  disregarded  throughout  this  transaction,  it  may 
be  a«lded,  that  the  Confession,  after  being  compiled  at  Westminster,  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1G47,  with  certain  (lualifications;  but 
neither  of  the  act  of  the  Church  adopting  it,  nor  of  the  <|ualification  which 
they  affixed  to  it,  did  the  parliament,  in  1(51)0,  condescend  to  take 
notice/ 
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]»lacc  this  in  the  clearest  liti^lit,  and  render  the  gasconade  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  coadjutors  not  a  little  ridiculous. 

In  the  second  lecture,  our  Author  proposes  to  vindicate  a 
religious  national  establishment  in  opposition  to  the  reasonings 
aiwl  views  of  the  Economists,  who  contend,  as  he  says,  ‘for  the 
‘  system  of  free  tnuie  in  Christianity.’  Hero,  again,  he  miscon¬ 
ceives  or  misrepresents  the  arguments  which  he  undertakes  to 
combat  'Fhe  only  writers  referred  to  by  name  are  Adam 
Smith  and  Turgot  The  former,  he  tells  us,  in  his  ‘  Treatise  on 
‘  the  Wealth  of  Nations,’  argues  against  Religious  Establishments 
on  the  ground,  that  the  articles  of  religious  instruction  should  be 
left  to  the  ])ure  operation  of  demand  and  supply^  like  any  article 
of  ordinary  merchandise.  And  the  Doctor’s  answer  is;  that 
‘though  we  may  trust  to  man’s  natural  longing  for  the  goods  whicii 
‘  are  to  be  had  in  a  market,  there  is  no  such  natural  or  universal 
‘longing  for  the  good  to  be  had  in  a  church,  or  in  a  college,  or 
‘even  in  a  school.’  (iranting  this,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the 
demand,  even  in  res|)ect  to  articles  of  merchandise,  does  not 
alw’ays  occasion  the  supply,  but  is  in  many  cases  originated  by  it. 
And  what  governs  the  supply,  is  the  demand  tis  regulated,  not  so 
much  by  the  desires  of  the  consumers,  as  by  their  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase.  If  there  is  not  in  all  men  a  longing  after  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  there  is  in  all  a  religious  instinct  as  strong  as  any  physical 
appetite,  w  hieli  requires  only  instruction  to  develop  it.  And  the 
facility  with  which  false  teachers,  traders  and  craftsmen  in  re¬ 
ligion.  monks  and  priests,  moollahs  and  maraboots,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  universal  aptitude  to  be  tiught  or  craving  after 
religious  instruction,  proves  that  the  demand  w  ill  always  be  suffir 
cient  to  secure  a  supply  of  some  kind.  As  Hooker  finely  re¬ 
marks,  ‘a  longing  to  be  saved,  without  knowing  the  true  way 
‘  how',  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  superstitions  in  the  w'orld.’ 
Ja)ok  at  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  and  then  say,  whether, 
at  least  tis  regards  (piantity^  the  article  of  religious  instruction 
might  not  be  left  to  the  simple  operation  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  is  true,  ‘  that  nature  does  not  go  forth  in  quest  of  Christianity  ; 
‘  hut  C'hristianity  must  go  forth  in  quest  of  nature.’  It  always 
has  done  so.  It  h;is  alw'ays  created,  so  to  speak,  the  demand  for 
itself.  We  may  siifely  trust,  first,  to  its  self-diffusive  energies,  and 
tlion,  to  its  self-sustaining  resources.  And  nothing  more  can  be 
meant  by  the  free-trade  principle  in  religion,  than  that  Govern¬ 
ments  should  not  interfere  to  restrict  the  supply  by. a  jealous 
monopoly. 

pr.  Chalmers,  however,  has  not  met,  has  not  deigned  even  to 
notice,  the  mam  objections  of  the  Economists  against  Government 
iaterfereuce  and  State  endowments.  One  objection  is,  that 
such  a  provision  is  a  bounty  upon  inefbcicncy.  Adam  Smith,  in 
treating  of  bounties,  shows  how*  the  SUitc  suffers  itself  to  be  im- 
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posed  upon  when,  its  in  the  case  of  a  tonnage  bounty,  the  pre¬ 
mium  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  diligence  or  success  of  tlie 
trader,  but  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  vessels  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  fitted  out  ‘  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catchinjif  not  the  fish, 

‘  but  the  bounty/*  This  is  very  similar  to  the  workin*^  ot 
a  Church-extension  sclieme.  Upon  the  sjime  principle,  this 
great  Economist  elsewhere  remarks,  that  ‘  the  endowments  of 
‘  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished,  more  or  less, 
nlie  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers.  llieir  sub- 
‘  sistence,  so  far  jis  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently 
‘  derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  success  and 
‘  reputation  in  their  particular  professions. t*  In  every  other  pro¬ 
fession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  follow  it,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that 
exertion.  In  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  no  such  necesvsity  is 
laid  upon  those  who  receive  the  pay  of  the  State ;  and  we  need 
not  look  very  far  to  see  the  consequence.  Accordingly,  Hume 
is  a  staunch  advocate  for  ecclesiastical  establishments,  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  most  advantageous  composition  which  tlie  civil 
magistrate  can  make  with  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  is, 

‘  to  bribe  their  indolence  by  assigning  stilted  salaries  to  their  pro- 
‘fession,  and  rendering  it  superfluous  for  them  to  be  further 
‘  active  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  straying  in  quest 
‘  of  new  pastors.*  Even  this  measure  of  activity,  however,  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  tithe  system,  which  allows  the  incum¬ 
bent  to  reside  at  Dublin,  Bath,  London,  or  Paris,  while  his 
flock  stray  to  the  mass-house  or  the  conventicle,  its  it  may  happen, 
and,  so  long  as  his  tithes  are  duly  remitted,  he  needs  give  himself 
no  concern  about  the  matter.  Adam  Smith,  too,  though  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  opponent  of  religious  establishments, 
contends,  that,  where  there  is  an  established  religion,  ‘  the  sove- 
‘  reign  can  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the  means  of  influencing, 

‘  in  a  considenible  degree,  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  of  that 
‘  religion,*  either  by  the  fear  of  deprivation  or  by  the  expectation 
of  preferment ;  in  other  w'ords,  by  rendering  the  supply  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  a  source  of  influential  patronage  to  the  State. 
Is  this  the  free-trade  system  ? 

Overlooking  or  mis-stiiting  all  that  has  been  actually  urged  by 
the  Economists,  whether  in  favour  of  the  free-trade  principle  or 
against  it,  our  Author  proceeds  to  argue,  that  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  w’hether  Government  pays  any  part  of  the  price  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  (such  as  an  establishment 
provides,  or  a  regium  donum  grant),  or  whether  the  instruction  is 
provided  by  a  missionary  society  or  by  private  individuals,  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  parties  receiving  it.  Christianity,  according 
to  this  curious  reasoning,  was  first  introduced  and  propagated  upon 

•  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations.*  b.  iv.  c.  5.  t  lb.  b.  v.  c.  1. 
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a  system  iho  very  opjHisito  to  the  tVee-trailo  principle.  Tlu* 
Establishment  principle,  it*  we  are  to  believe  the  Professor  ot 
rheolo<^y  in  the  university  of  Edinburirh,  is  the  (jratuitims  priii- 
ciple ;  ami  the  tithe  system,  which  taxes  the  many  for  the  henetit 
of  the  few,  is  in  strict  acct^rdance  with  that  by  which  the  apostles 
were  maintained  *  at  the  cost  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the 
‘  many  !*  Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  that  we  are  jocosely 
burlesquiui^  the  learned  Doctor’s  argument,  we  must  transcribe  a 
few  sentences  of  the  paragraph  in  which  he  labours  to  prove, 
that  it  w;is  not  upon  the  free-trade  principle,  ;is  he  rails  it,  that 
the  world  was  supplied  with  its  Christianity. 

‘  It  was  not  so  when  the  a|H»stles  went  forth  after  the  resurrection  ; 
and  reci'ived  their  maintenance  from  such  as  Simon,  the  tanner,  or 
Lvdia.  the  seller  of  purple,  or  Stephanus  and  Fortunatus.  and 
Achaicus,  and  others  of  th«»se  scripture  worthies,  who  harboured  and 
entertained  the  men  of  CtiKl,  while  they  held  out  the  bread  of 
life,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  the  multitude  at  large. 

It  was  iu»t  so  when  the  last,  but  not  the  least  of  the  apivstles,  pro¬ 
vided  with  his  own  hand  for  his  ou  n  necessities  :  and  the  waijx's  of 
Paid  the  tent-maker,  enabled  Paul  the  a^H»stle.  to  lalK»ur  in  his  s;icred 

vinration  without  waiies.  It  was  not  so  when  he  received  from  other 

1. 

and  distinct  churches,  that,  in  the  church  of  C'orinth,  the  gospel  might 
not  1h»  chargeable  to  any  ;  and  he  would  suffer  iu»  man  ti»  stri])  him  of 
this  Uuisting  in  the  regions  of  Achaia.  And,  tt>  come  di»wn  from  the 
age  of  the  New  Testament,  it  generally  could  not  have  bei'ii  so,  that 
tlie  extension  of  Christianity  was  carried  forward  during  the  thrtv 
tirst  centuries.  The  men  who  were  m»t  yet  Christians  did  not,  in  those 
days,  send  to  the  a|>tistolic  college  for  men  who  might  give  them  the 
lessons  of  the  gospel  ;  but,  by  a  reverse  princess,  teachers  went  fortli 
among  the  yet  benightiHl  countries  of  the  earth ;  and  their  expenses, 
at  le;ust  in  the  first  instance,  behoved  to  be  liorne,  not  in  the  slnqie  of 
a  price  by  tlmse  who  received  the  benefit,  but  in  the  shape  of 
a  iHuinty  by  those  who  dispensed  it.  In  all  these  instances,  contrarv 
to  every  law  or  character  of  ]nire  trade,  the  expense  was  borne  either 
totally  or  partially  by  one  ]nirty,  and  that  for  the  gimdof  another  partv.’ 
— pp.  ol,;*)-. 

How  oxtromoly  edifying  and  gratifying  it  must  have  been  to 
certain  parties  among  the  learned  Lecturer’s  polite  auditory,  more 
especially  to  any  right  reverend  personages  claiming  to*  be  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  to  be  reinindeil  that  Paid  the  tent- 
MnakeF  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  burdensome  to  the  Acliaian  churches ;  that  he  as  it  were  t/i- 
tioit  €(t  hiinst  /f  with  his  own  labour,  that  he  might  there  preach 
tho^  gospel  without  charge  !  And  how  much  surprised,  if  not 
delighted,  they  luust  have  been,  at  learning  that  St.  Paul  was 
therein  acting  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  endowment  system,  and 
di>countonancing,  not  less  than  C'onsUinline  when  he  *  set  up  in 
*  .ns  dominions  a  national  establishment  of  Christianity,’  the  volnn- 
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larv  system  !  Ami  vet,  while  ei>nteiuliiiijr  that  C'hristianily  iH^uhl 
not  possibly  have  been  intriHlnceil  into  any  huul  npon  the 
t’ree-traile  principle,  without  a  Inniniy,  Hr.  C'halniei>  miinits,  that 
•  cominertv  sometimes  obtains  a  tooting  tor  itselt  in  particular 
‘countries,’  in  the  very  way  which  he  represents  to  be  so  impnu'* 
ticable  on  commercial  principles. 

*  Before  the  natives  can  leave  a  likinij  for  certain  of  its  articles,  they 
innst  first  have  a  si^ht  ami  u  trial  of  them  ;  uiul  so  instamvs  can  Ih' 
sjiven,  wliere  iltnilers  have  mlventnred  their  ^ihhIs  into  phuvs  where, 
instead  of  finding  a  market,  they  had  first  ti»  form  one,  at  their  own 
hazard,  therefore,  or  even  expense,  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  at  the 

e\|K*nse  of  cnsto!ners . \nd  might  not  I’hristiaidty  Ih‘  sped  in 

like  manner  ?  ’Fhongh  intriHlnced  at  the  exjK'nse  of  others,  might  it 
not,  when  the  appetite  for  its  lessons  is  excited,  be  maintained  by 
themselves  afterwards  ;  and  that  ni»t  by  certain  of  the  nation  for  the 
IkMiefit  of  the  ri»st,  but  entirely  and  exclusively  by  tliose  wh<»  rm'ive 
the  benefit?  It  might  Ih'  very  true  that  missitmaries,  at  tlie  chargi*  and 
bidding  of  tlu»se  who  are  Christians,  must  Ih‘  emph»yed  for  the  ixm- 
version  i»f  those  who  are  not  Christians;  but  may  it  not  also  be  true, 
that,  after  their  amversion  has  l»t*en  effected,  then  a  native  demand  will 
be  set  agoing  ;  ami  ministers  be  employed,  at  their  own  charge  and 
their  own  bidding,  fi»r  ket'ping  np  this  religiim  frinn  g\*neration  to 
jjeneration  ? 

*  There  is  a  great  semblance  4>f  probabdity  ft»r  this,  in  much  that 
might  be  seen,  lH»th  throngluuit  onr  own  land  and  in  various  countries 
of  C’hristendom.  In  Britain,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  large  and 
flourishing  congregations,  where  all  the  exjHMises  of  the  service  are  de¬ 
frayed  by  ttie  hearers  themselves.  'I'hese  are  pure  instamvs  of  fr^n* 
trade,  and  of  an  interchange  as  complete  and  eipial  as  any  which  ever 
takt»s  place  between  the  buyers  and  tlie  sellers  of  a  market — where 
Christian  instruction  is  rendered  by  the  one  party,  and  where  its  price, 
its  whole  price,  is  rendered  by  the  other  party — where  there  is  not  one 
farthing  of  endowment  to  help  out  the  maintenance  of  the  clergymen  ; 
and  a  remuneration  for  his  labour, often  adeipiate  and  res|H*ctable,  is  fnllv 
made  gtHul  to  liim  by  those  who  enjoy  the  frnlts  of  it.  This  operation 
of  demand  and  supply  is  often  t  xemplifieil  l>oth  within  and  without  the 
church  of  Knglaml,  in  many  a  successful  chapel  and  many  a  prtKsperons 
meeting-house — where,  in  virtue  of  a  large  ora  wealthy  attcmhuicc,  the 
produce  of  the  seat-rents  is  sufficient,  Ivth  for  the  payment  of  the 
minister  and  for  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  concern.  Ami,  im»st  as¬ 
suredly,  we  have  no  (piarrel  with  institutes  like  these — provided  only 
that  a  pure  gospel  is  delivered,  and  that  (^hristian  gmul  is  done  by  them. 
In  whatever  way  (’hrist  is  faithfully  and  efficiently  preached,  it  is  tlu' 
]>art  of  every  honest  disciple  therein  to  reji»ice  ;  ami  m>  one  can  ques¬ 
tion  the  undoubted  contribnti<Mis  made  to  the  cause  of  reliirion,  in  the 
proprietary  chapels  of  such  churchmen  as  Xewton,  and  (Veil,  and 
Howell,  and  Daniel  M’ilson.  or  of  such  dissenters  as  Watts,  and  Dod¬ 
dridge,  and  Andrew  Fuller,  ami  Bolvrt  Hall.  But  it  fidlow’snot,  that, 
beciuise  there  is  a  fitness  in  such  as  tlu'se  to  supplement  the  Kstahlish- 
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iiUMit,  then*  is  also  a  sulhcieiicy  in  them  to  supersede  the  Kstahlisii- 
meiit  ]»p.  .^>r» — aj- 

All  this  is  so  excellent,  and  forms  so  complete  a  leply  to  the 
fore^oin^'  ar^uineiiUition  as  to  the  imuossihility  of  propagating 
the  gospel  upon  the  free-trade  principle,  that  \vc  regret  to  have 
any  (piarrel  with  an  opponent  who  does  ns  the  justice  of  an¬ 
swering  hiinselt.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  keep  liiin  to  the  point. 
The  question  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  is  not  whetlier  tliere 
is  ixsu^iciency  in  such  free  institutions  to  supersede  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  hut  whether  Christianity  can  either  be  introduced  or  bo 
maintained  in  any  land  upon  the  free-trade  j)rinciple.  Missionary 
work,  he  argues,  is  paid  and  provided  for,  not  by  the  receivers  of 
Christianity,  but  by  its  dispensers ;  ‘  we  do  not  sell  the  gospel, 

‘  but  give  it  ;*  and  this  he  calls  having  recourse  to  a  bounty,  ‘  that 
‘  dread  and  deprecation  of  all  the  economists.’  It  is  no  such 
thing ;  it  is  nothing  like  what  is  understood  by  a  bounty,  whicli 
is  a  premium  paid  by  Cloveriuncnt  to  encourage  mercantile  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  ostensi!)le  benefit,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the 
producer;  aud,  generally  sj)eaking,  bounties  have  been  granted  to 
uphold  mono])olies,  and  to  counteract  tlie  etfects  of  beneficial 
eoinpetition.  T'o  compare  these  State  bounties  with  the  voluntary 
advances  of  Christian  benevolence,  designed  to  benefit,  not 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  but  the  objects  of  it,  is  a 
most  palpable  aud  ridiculous  fallacy.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  does  Dr.  Chalmers  understand  by  the  principle  of 
free  trade  ?  The  epithet  free  has  no  meaning,  in  this  connexion, 
but  as  opposed  to  injurious  inonoj>olies  and  restrictions.  Does 
that  principle  forbid  the  raising  of  funds  for  jilanting  colonies,  for 
engaging  in  new  schemes  of  mercantile  adventure,  or  even  for 
benevolent  enterprises?  Assuredly  not.  It  only  requires  that 
the  State  should  not  embarrass  by  fiscal  restrictions  the  operations 
ot  commerce.  Its  motto  is,  Laissez-fiiirc.  Protect  trade,  but  do 
not  force  it  by  injurious  patronage.  Let  it  find  its  own  chan¬ 
nels.  Do  not,  by  a  system  of  bounties,  make  the  many  pay 
tor  the  benefit  ot  the  few.  Do  not,  for  instance,  by  a  bounty 
upon  tlu*  product  of  slave  labour,  counteract  the  competition 
ot  tree  labour,  and  thus,  by  bolstering  up  a  wasteful  system 
incapable  ot  sustaining  itself  by  its  legitimate  profits,  rob  the 
eonsumer,  and  infiict  a  moral  wrong  upon  human  nature  by  your 
fiscal  blunder.  Such  is  the  language  which  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  would  dictate.  Now,  altliough  we  are  not  fond  of  the 
phnise,  and  have  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  used,  we  must 
say  that,  by  a  fair  analogy,  the  free-trade  principle  applies  to  the 
duty  of  Governments  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  peojile. 
All  State  bounties  which  preclude  legitimate  competition,  which 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  which  ujfiiold  an  unjust  mono¬ 
poly,  which  limit  the  su]>ply,  or  vitiate  it,  as  is  the  inevitable 
ertcct  ot  religious  establishments  and  state  emb  "vjvpiits,  are  to 
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that  extent,  ainl  on  tliese  ^roiuuls,  injurious  to  the  cause  ol 
Christianity  and  to  the  natioiiid  interests. 

But,  ‘  on  the  strict  principles  of  a  reciprocal  trade,*  whether 
free  trade  or  not,  Christian  institutions  could  not,  it  is  siiid,  be 
maintained.  What  economist,  wlmt  volunUiry  has  ever  held  lan¬ 
guage  that  could  by  possibility  be  tortured  into  the  sense  of 
treating  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  trade,  or  reducing  the  supply 
of  Christian  knowledge,  or  the  education  of  the  people,  to  the 
strict  rules  of  trade?  Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  fond  of  fighting  the 
air;  no  Monder  that,  in  so  doing,  he  often  deals  his  blows 
upon  himself.  It  is  a  principle  of  trade,  that,  unless  the  price 
which  a  commodity  fetches  covers  the  cost  of  production,  it  will 
cease  to  be  brought  to  market.  But  ‘  the  returns  for  the  articles 
‘  of  Christian  instruction  are  very  often  beneath  the  prime  cost 
‘  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  it.’  rhey  who  receive  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  ministration,  do  not  pay  the  whole  price  of  it,  and  the 
deficiency  is  covered  by  certain  others.  What  then  ?  An  ana¬ 
logy  may  be  pushed  too  far.  The  only  object  of  trade  is  profit ; 
the  only  principle  of  trade,  remuneration  of  labour  and  capiud. 
But  the  object  of  religious  institutions,  is  not  profit;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  trade  does  not  apply  to  them.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
>  the  question,  whether  the  supply  shouhl  be  free  ? — whether,  so  far 
i\s  the  analogy  holds  good,  the  principle  of  free  trade,  rather 
than  of  monopoly,  should  be  adhered  tor  St.  Paul,  referring  to 
the  claim  of  the  Christian  pastor  or  evangelist  to  mcainte nance, 
lays  down  the  axiom,  that  the  Mabourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.* 
What  if  some  well  endow'ed  Rabbi,  nettled  at  the  apostle’s  ad¬ 
vocating  the  ivages  principle,  had  said  ;  ‘  I'he  world  can  never 
‘  be  supplied  with  its  instruction  on  tliat  principle ;  for,  first,  the 
‘  labourer  must  wait  to  be  hired  before  he  can  claim  wages,  and 
‘  those  wdio  most  need  to  be  instructed  will  not  hire  a  stranger  to 
‘  teach  them ;  secondly,  some  of  you  labour  for  nothing,  and 
‘  thereby  undersell  the  paid  labourer ;  thirdly,  you  abandon  your 
‘owm  principle  by  ‘  robbing  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them 
‘  to  preach  the  gospel  freely*  to  others;*  and,  fourthly,  it  comes 
‘  to  the  same  thing,  w  hetlier  you  allow  the  brethren  of  Mace- 
‘  donia  to  support  you  while  preaching  in  Achaia  w  ithout  hire  or 
‘  wages,  or  w’hether  you  draw  your  support  from  the  Temple 
‘funds  or  from  the  Roman  treasury.’  Would  the  le.arncd professor 
of  Jew  ish  theology,  who  should  thus  have  combated  the  voluntary 
principle  as  implied  in  the  apostolic  axiom,  have  proved  8t. 
Paul  or  himself  to  be  the  blunderer  and  the  sophist?  But,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  Author,  ‘  such  is  the  melancholy  upshot  of  those 
‘  rash  and  unfortunate  generalizations  which  the  philosopher 
‘often  indulges  in  his  closet.* 
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iiuMit,  thiTt*  is  also  a  siitlioieiicy  in  them  to  supersecli*  the  Kstahlish- 
HKMit  pp. /in — 57- 

All  this  is  so  excellent,  ami  forms  so  complete  a  loply  to  the 
fore^j^oin^-  arprumeiiUition  as  to  the  impossibility  of  propagating 
the  gospel  upon  the  free-trade  princinle,  that  \vc  regret  to  have 
any  quarrel  with  an  opponent  who  does  us  the  justice  of  an¬ 
swering  himself.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  keep  him  to  the  point. 
The  question  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  is  not  whether  there 
is  lx  sujjiciency  in  such  free  institutions  to  supersede  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  but  whether  Christianity  can  either  be  introduced  or  bo 
maintained  in  any  land  upon  the  free-trade  principle.  Missionary 
work,  he  argues,  is  paid  and  provided  for,  not  by  the  receivers  of 
Christianity,  but  by  its  dispensers ;  ‘  we  do  not  sell  the  gospel, 

‘  but  give  it  ;*  and  this  he  calls  having  recourse  to  a  l)oiinty,  ‘  that 
‘  dread  and  deprecation  of  all  the  economists.’  It  is  no  such 
thing ;  it  is  nothing  like  what  is  understood  by  a  bounty,  which 
is  a  premium  paid  by  Cioveriimcut  to  encourage  mercantile  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  ostensible  bcuetit,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the 
producer  ;  ami,  generally  sj)eaking,  bounties  have  been  granted  to 
uphold  monopolies,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  beneficial 
competition.  T'o  compare  these  State  bounties  with  the  voluntar\^ 
advances  of  Christian  benevolence,  designed  to  benefit,  not 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  enter])rise,  but  the  objects  of  it,  is  a 
most  palj)ablc  and  ridiculous  fallacy.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  does  Dr.  Chalmers  understand  by  the  principle  of 
free  trade  ?  The  epithet  free  has  no  meaning,  in  this  connexion, 
but  as  opposed  to  injurious  monopolies  and  restrictions.  Does 
that  principle  forbid  the  raising  of  funds  for  planting  colonies,  for 
engaging  in  new  schemes  of  mercantile  adventure,  or  even  for 
benevolent  enterprises.'^  Assuredly  not.  It  only  requires  that 
the  State  should  not  embarrass  by  fiscal  restrictions  the  operations 
ot  commerce.  Its  motto  is,  Ldissez-Jitire,  Protect  trade,  but  do 
not  force  it  by  injurious  patronage.  Let  it  find  its  own  chan¬ 
nels.  Do  not,  by  a  system  of  bounties,  make  the  many  pay 
for  the  benefit  ot  the  tew.  Do  not,  for  instiuice,  by  a  bounty 
upon  the  product  of  slave  labour,  counteract  the  competition 
of  tree  labour,  and  thus,  by  bolstering  up  a  Avasteful  system 
incapable  of  sustaining  itself  by  its  legitimate  profits,  rob  tlie 
ciiiiMimer,  and  infiict  a  moral  wrong  upon  human  nature  by  your 
fiscal  blunder.  Such  is  the  language  which  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  would  dictate.  Now,  although  we  are  not  fond  of  the 
phrase,  and  have  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  used,  we  must 
say  that,  by  a  tair  analogy,  the  free-trade  principle  a])plies  to  the 
duty  of  Governments  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  peojile. 
All  State  bounties  which  preclude  legitimate  competition,  which 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  which  U|diold  an  unjust  inono- 
p«»ly,  which ^  limit  the  supply,  or  vitiate  it,  as  is  the  inevitable 
crtoct  of  religious  establishments  tind  state  end>  'vjv<?nts,  are  to 
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that  extent,  ami  on  these  ^roiuuls,  injurious  to  the  cause  ol 
Christianity  anil  to  the  natioiuil  interests. 

But,  ‘  on  the  strict  principles  of  a  reciprocal  trade,*  whetlier 
free  trade  or  not,  Christian  institutions  could  not,  it  is  said,  be 
maintained.  What  economist,  what  voluntiry  has  ever  held  lan¬ 
guage  that  could  by  possibility  be  tortured  into  the  sense  of 
treating  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  trade,  or  reducing  the  supply 
of  Christian  knowledge,  or  the  education  of  the  people,  to  the 
strict  rules  of  trade?  Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  fond  of  fighting  the 
air;  no  wonder  that,  in  so  doing,  he  often  deals  his  blows 
upon  himself.  It  is  a  principle  of  trade,  that,  unless  the  price 
which  a  commodity  fetches  covers  the  cost  of  production,  it  will 
cease  to  be  brought  to  market.  But  ‘  the  returns  for  the  articles 
‘of  Christian  instruction  are  very  often  beneath  the  prime  cost 
‘  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  it.*  'lliey  who  receive  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  ministration,  do  not  pay  the  whole  price  of  it,  and  the 
deficiency  is  covered  by  certain  others.  What  then  ?  An  ana¬ 
logy  may  be  pushed  too  far.  The  only  object  of  trade  is  profit ; 
the  only  principle  of  trade,  remuneration  of  labour  and  capiUil. 
But  the  object  of  religious  iiKstitutions,  is  not  profit;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  trade  does  not  apply  to  them.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question,  whether  the  supply  shouhl  be  free  ? — whether,  so  far 
cis  tlie  analogy  holds  good,  the  principle  of  free  trade,  rather 
than  of  monopoly,  should  be  adhered  tor  St.  Paul,  referring  to 
the  claim  of  tlie  Christian  pastor  or  evangelist  to  maintenance, 
lays  down  the  axiom,  that  the  ‘labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.* 
What  if  some  well  endowed  Rabbi,  nettled  at  the  apostle’s  ad¬ 
vocating  the  wages  principle,  had  said  ;  ‘  I'he  world  can  never 
‘  be  supplied  with  its  instruction  on  that  principle ;  for,  first,  the 
‘  labourer  must  wait  to  be  hired  before  he  can  claim  wages,  and 
‘those  who  most  need  to  be  instructed  will  not  hire  a  stranger  to 
‘  teach  them ;  secondly,  some  of  you  labour  for  nothing,  and 
‘  thereby  undersell  the  paid  labourer ;  tliirdly,  you  abandon  your 
‘  ow  n  principle  by  ‘  robbing  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them 
‘to  preach  the  gospel  freely’  to  others;*  and,  fourthly,  it  comes 
‘  to  the  same  thing,  wdiether  you  allow  the  brethren  of  Mace- 
‘donia  to  support  you  while  preaching  in  Achaia  without  hire  or 
‘  wages,  or  whether  you  draw  your  support  from  the  Temple 
‘funds  or  from  the  Roman  treasury.*  Would  the  learned  professor 
of  Jewish  theology,  wdio  should  thus  have  combated  the  voluntary 
principle  jis  implied  in  the  .apostolic  axiom,  liave  proved  St. 
Paul  or  himself  to  be  the  blunderer  and  the  sophist  ?  llut,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  Author,  ‘such  is  the  melancholy  upshot  of  those 
‘  rash  and  unfortunate  generalizations  which  the  philosopher 
‘often  indulges  in  his  closet.* 
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Ill  his  third  Lecture,  Dr.  Chalmers  undertakes  to  disprove  the 
.  sufficiency  of  tlie  Voluntary  i)rinciple.  But  there  are,  he  tells  us, 
two  sorts  of  the  Voluntary  principle;  ‘the  VolunUiryism  ah  intrd, 
and  the  Voluntaryism  ah  extra"  Tlie  former  is  coincident  with 
the  principle  of  free  trade:  the  latter  is  in  conflict  with  it,  and  is 
but  the  Estidjlishment  principle  in  disguise  !  If  a  congregation 
is  left,  out  of  its  own  resources,  to  pay  the  ex[)enses  ot  its  own 
ministry,  it  acts  out  the  principle  of  ‘  internal  volunUiryism.'  But 
if  it  receives  a  sixpence  by  way  of  aid  from  the  contributions  of 
others,  it  ‘draws  upon  external  voluntaryism,’  and  makes  a  prac- 
‘  tical  acknowledgment  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  free-trade 
‘system.’  Consetpiently,  every  Dissenting  congregation  that 
contributes  out  of  its  internal  voluntiiryism  to  the  sujiport  of 
missions  or  village  preaching,  gives  up  the  voluntary  ])rinciple, 
ceases  to  be  acting  freely,  and  adopts  the  whole  principle  of  a 
State  Establishment !  And  ‘  if  the  oflerings  of  the  external  be 
‘  thankfully  received  by  the  voluntaries  themselves  when  harassed 
‘  by  the  short-comings  of  their  internal  voluntaryism,  what  be- 
‘  comes  of  the  economical  argument  against  National  Establish- 
‘  ments  of  Christianity  ?’  With  an  individual  who  can  impose 
•this  upon  his  own  understanding  for  reasoning,  it  were  useless  to 
argue.  As  this  Lecture  is  but  a  fantastic  repetition  of  the  falla¬ 
cious  assumptions  and  almost  insane  logic  in  the  preceding  one, 
we  shall  not  stay  to  dilate  upon  the  incflable  absurdity  of  the 
Author’s  definition  of  the  voluntary  principle,  which  makes  it 
mean  any  thing  but  what  the  advocates  of  tlie  voluntary  system 
intend  or  understand  by  it ;  a  definition  which  identifies  opposites, 
making  the  duty  of  a  man's  paying  his  own  minister  to  clash  with 
his  attending  to  the  claims  of  benevolence,  and  representing 
voluntiu-y  contributions  for  the  support  of  religion  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  involunUiry  and  compulsive  payments  exacted  by  the 
Stiite.  By  such  an  abuse  of  words  it  were  easy  to  make  a  show 
of  proving  any  thing;  and  the  Doctor  complacently  concludes, 
on  the  strength  of  such  showing,  that  ‘it  will  be  seen  there  is  a 
‘harmony  not  previously  seen,  perha[)s  not  even  suspected  before,' 
[true  enough  !]  ‘between  the  doctrine  of  a  National  Establish- 


‘  ment.  and  at  le;ist  one  great  branch  of  the  voluntary  principle 
‘  a  parliamentary  vote'  being,  ‘both  in  princijile  and  in  eflect, 
‘ but  an  example  of  the  volunUiry  principle  ah  extra"  Trium¬ 
phant  demonstration  ! 

Lecture  IV.,  ‘  On  the  Circumstances  which  determine  a  Oo- 
‘vernment  to  select  one  Denomination  of  Christianity  for  the 
‘  National  Religion,'  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  brief  notice. 
The  only  distinctly  intelligible  proposition  which  we  can  extract 
from  a  flooil  of  \yords,  is,  that  the  Ikitisli  Parliament  did  well  to 
preter  1  rotesUuitism  to  Poj^ery ;  aiul  that  should  ever  Gov'crn- 
ment  exercise  its  prerogative  in  a  matmer  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
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would  think  not  ritrht,  by  an  application  of  the  voluntary  princi¬ 
ple  ab  extrd  to  the  endowment  of  any  other  faith  than  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  he  trusts  tliat  the  people  of  tins  land  wonld  resist  and 
overbear  it.  From  which  it  is  manifest,  that  it  be  louses  to  Go¬ 
vernment  to  select  a  denomination,  when  it  happens  to  make  a 
rii^ht  selection;  and  that  an  Establishment  is  a  very  t^ood  tiding, 
wlicn  the  Establislied  Church  happens  to  be  ?is  orthodox  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  or  :ts  ‘  prosperous,  in  the  vital  and  spiritnal 
sense/ as  that  of  1  reland.  Dr.  CImlniers  is  a  Liberal  after  all, 
for,  in  til  116  limiting  the  right  and  prerogative  of  Government,  he 
cloiu-ly  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But  ‘  it  is  easier  to  sUite  tlie  grounds  of  preference  on  which 
‘  Protestantism  should  be  ado[)ted  rather  than  Popery,  ;ls  being 
‘  the  worthier  of  the  two  for  a  national  provision,*  than  to  state 
any  valid  reason  why  one  denomination  of  Evangelicjd  Protest¬ 
antism  should  be  selected,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  ‘as 

*  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  an  Establishment  ;*  and 
why  a  different  denomination  should  be  selected  in  two  different 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom.  Dr.  Chalmers  adverts  to  this  dith- 
cultVj  and  leaves  it  pretty  much  where  he  found  it.  The  chief 
subject  of  the  Fifth  I.ecture  is,  the  alleged  efficacy  of  a  Territorial 
Establishment;  not  an  EsUiblishment  deriving  its  revenues  from 
territorial  wealth,  as  the  term  might  seem  to  imjily,  !)ut  a  scheme 
which  assigns  to  the  clergyman  a  certain  district  ‘within  the 

*  limits  of  which  he  may  exert  an  ecelesiastic;d  surveillance  or 
‘  guardianship  over  one  and  all  of  the  families.*  In  this  territorial 
principle,  he  remarks,  which  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  parochial 
system,  ‘  lies  the  great  strength  of  an  Establishment/  and  its 
superiority  over  the  congregational  [)lan.  It  is  true,  however, 
he  admits,  ‘  that  though  we  can  create  the  riglit  machinery,  we 
‘  ciinnot  create  the  right  men;  and  witliout  these,  the  machinery 
‘  may  either  be  ill  worked  or  not  worked  at  all,  and  so  be  the  in- 

*  strument  of  evil  instead  of  good.*  But  wliat  if  the  machinery 
itself  be  adapted  to  exclude  the  right  men,  and  so  to  defeat  its 
professed  object  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ?  We  do  not  simply 
‘denounce  this  as  Utopianism;*  we  deny,  in  the  first  place,  Uiat 
an  h^tablishment  gives  any  advantage  to  the  territorial  incum¬ 
bent  over  the  city  missionary,  the  visitor  of  a  Christian  Ins’truc- 
tioii  Society,  or  any  other  description  of  volnntiiry  agency ;  and 
next,  w’e  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  surveillance 
which  an  Estiiblishment  affects  to  vest  in  the  parocliiaJ  minister. 
W  e  object  to  the  territorial  principle  so  explained,  because  it  is 
one  of  usurpation  and  exclusion.  Tlie  parisli  minister  resents  the 
intrusion  of  any  other  upon  his  territory,  as  an  ecclesiastical  tres¬ 
pass,  an  invasion  of  his  office,  a  reflection  upon  his  competency, 
or  a  competition  with  his  endeavours.  It  is  thus  that  a  territorial 
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ILstablishment  necessarily  fosters  the  pride  of  caste  and  the  spiri 
of  intolerance. 

The  concluding  Lecture  treats  of  the  ‘circumstances  which 
‘justify  a  Government  that  has  assumed  one  from  among  the 
‘several  denominations  for  the  National  Lstahlishment^  in  abid* 

‘  ing  by  the  selection  it  has  made.'  And  the  first  argument  ad¬ 
duced  in  vindication  of  this  policy,  is  the  incompatibility  of  the 
territorial  principle  with  the  endowment  of  different  sects.  But 
not  only  is  it  incompatible  with  tlie  endowment  of  different  sects; 
it  forbids  their  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  civil  equality. 
It  therefore  involves  not  only  partiality,  but  injustice;  and  it 
throws  the  greatest  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  religious  har¬ 
mony.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  necessary  results  of  a  territo¬ 
rial  Estiiblishment  are  Dr.  Chalmers's  reasons  in  favour  of  it. 

‘  The  attempt  to  combine  the  territorial  principle  with  on  equal  treat- 
menl  of  oil  the  denominotionsy  must  be  given  up  as  impracticable  ;  and 
some  one  denomination  must  be  singled  out  for  an  Establishment 
whose  ministers  are  to  be  charged  overheod  with  the  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  cemntry,  and  each  in  his  own  sjihere,  to  have  an  oversight 
and  a  certain  responsibility  laid  iquui  him,  for  the  religious  knowledge 
and  habitudes  of  all  the  families.’ — p.  UK). 

Of  all  the  families,  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  Protestant 
or  Romanist,  native  or  foreign.  It  is  this  territorial  principle 
which  commits  the  charge  of  a  Welsh  parish  to  an  English  in¬ 
cumbent,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  vernacular  dialect ;  and 
consigns  the  oversight  of  some  thousands  of  Irish  papists  to  a 
clergyman  of  an  alien  church,  whom  they  must  consider  as  at 
once  an  intruder  and  a  heretic.  Regarded  in  one  aspect,  this 
exclusive  system  may  be  viewed,  our  Author  admits,  ‘in  the 
‘  light  of  an  injury  to  the  sects ;’  but  this  ‘  collateral  effect,’  he 
treats  as  a  trivial  consideration,  it  being  no  part  of  the  design  of 
Government ;  while,  ‘  regarded  in  another  aspect,  it  should  be 
‘  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  benefit  to  society.'  This  is  begging  the 
whole  question.  The  injury  is  undeniable;  the  benefit  pro- 
blematicjd.  We  claim  his  admission,  and  reject  his  hypothesis. 
We  deny  that  the  territorial  principle  would  work  beneficially, 
even  if  it  did  not  operate  thus  unjustly, — even  if  no  such  sectarian 
distinctions  divided  society. 

In  resting  the  vindication  of  National  Religious  Establishments 
upon  such  grounds  as  these.  Dr.  Chalmers,  however,  concedes 
much  to  the  Voluntaries,  whose  auxiliary  labours  he  admits  to  he 
as  valuable^  its  they  tire  necessary.  Standing  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  the  midst  of  Episcopalians,  he  could  not  altogether 
forget,  that  the  orders  of  his  own  church  are  treated  as  inv^id  by 
the  church  established  in  this  country,  and  that  all  its  pulpits  are 
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closed  a^ciinst  him  and  his  brethren  as  schismatics.  Some  recol¬ 
lection  of  this  kind,  probably,  prompted  him  to  exclaim : 

‘  We  do  not  speak  of  the  sin  of  schism  in  the  abstract.  There  is 
much  said  on  this  subject  by  certain  domineering  churchmen,  who 
arrogate  a  mystic  superiority  to  themselves,  while  they  would  consign 
all  others  l)eyond  the  pale  of  <’'hristianity — wherewith  we  cannot  iu  the 
least  sympathise.  It  is  not  on  any  pretension  of  this  sort,  that  we 
would  vindicate  the  establishment  of  the  churches,  either  of  Scotland 
or  England.  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  to  de¬ 
press  immeasurably  beneath  us,  either  the  creed  or  the  government  of 
other  denominations.  We  most  willingly  concede  of  sectaries  we 
could  name,  that  they  are  at  one  with  us  in  all  which  is  vital,  and  only 
differ  from  us  in  certain  minute  and  insignificant  peculiarities ;  and 
vet  the  establishment,  the  single,  the  exclusive  establishment,  of  our 
existing  churches  in  their  respective  countries,  might  be  made  to  rest, 
we  think,  on  a  firmer  because  a  more  rational  basis — a  far  clearer 
principle,  than  is  alleged  by  those  who  claim  for  their  ministers  the 
immaculate  descent  of  a  pure  and  apostolic  ordination.  We  disclaim 
all  aid  fnmi  any  such  factitious  argument, — an  argument  which  could 
have  been  of  no  avail  against  the  Popery  that  we  rejected,  and  should 
be  of  as  little  avail  against  those  denominations  of  Protestantism  which 

have  been  left  unendowed. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

‘  When  once  the  Church  of  England  shall  have  come  down  from  all 
that  is  transcendental  or  mysterious  in  her  pretensions,  and,  quitting 
the  plea  of  her  exclusive  apostolical  derivation,  shall  rest  more  upon 
that  wdierein  the  real  greatness  of  her  strength  lies — the  purity  of  her 
doctrines — her  deeds  of  high  prowess  and  championship  in  the  battles 
«)f  the  faith — the  noble  contributions  which  have  been  rendered  by  her 
scholars  and  her  sons  to  that  Christian  literature  which  is  at  once  the 
gl(»ry  and  the  defence  of  Protestantism — the  ready-made  apparatus  of 
her  churches  and  parishes — the  unbroken  hold  which,  as  an  establish¬ 
ment,  she  still  retains  on  the  mass  t>f  society — and  her  unforfeited 
possessory  right  to  be  reckoned  and  deferred  to  as  an  establishment 
still — When  these,  the  true  elements  of  her  legitimacy  and  her  power, 
come  t<»  l)e  better  understood ;  in  that  proportion  will  she  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  great  standard  and  rallying-post,  for  all  those  who  would 
unite  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices  in  that  mighty  cause,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  send  throughout  our  families  in  more  plentiful  supply, 
those  waters  of  life  which  can  alone  avail  for  the  healing  of  the 
nation.  Put  the  l)est  and  highest  sacrifice  of  all  were  by  the  Dissen¬ 
ters  of  England,  those  representatives  and  descendants  of  the  excellent 
ones  ()f  the  earth — the  Owens,  and  Flavels,  and  Howes,  and  Baxters, 
and  Henrys  of  a  bye-gone  age — who  rejoiced  to  hear  of  all  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  there  was  in  the  church,  and  t(»  see  all  which  the 
church  did,  if  but  done  for  the  Christian  good  of  the  people.  We 
s])eak  not  of  the  sin  of  schism,  of  which  we  have  sometimes  heard,  in 
language  far  too  strong  for  any  sympathy  or  even  comprehension  of 
ours.  But  we  speak  of  the  blessings  of  unity/ — dd.  172 — 179- 
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How  sti-ange  that,  perceiving  the  blessedness  of  unity,  and 
that  ‘oidy  by  an  undivided  church  ciin  a  community  be  out  and 
‘  out  pervaded  with  religious  instruction/  our  Author  should  vin¬ 
dicate  a  policy  which  necessarily  divides  the  church  by  setting 
one  denomination  above  and  over  against  every  other.  But  wx' 
would  willingly  believe  that  Dr.  Chalmers's  errors  are  those  of 
the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart;  and  it  is  impossible,  after  read¬ 
ing  such  a  passage  as  w’e  have  extracted  above,  to  part  with  him 
in  any  other  temper  than  that  of  cordial  good  humour.  He  has 
done  us  no  harm,  hut  good  service.  And  those  who  brought  him 
into  the  field  to  prophesy  against  us,  may  have  reason  to  complain 
as  Balak  did  to  Balaam  :  ‘  What  hast  thou  done?  I  took  thee  to 
curse  mine  enemies,  and  behold !  thou  hast  blessed  them  alto¬ 
gether.' 


Art.  II.  W  inilclu'cry  or  Royer  Williams  in  BamsJnncnt.  A  Poein. 
By  Jon  DruFKK,  Ksej.  [Late  i\  I  ember  of  CongresvS,  and  now 
Judge  of  the  Sii|»renie  Cimrt  of  Khode  Island].  ])p.  200.  Pro¬ 
vidence.  K.  I.  k;:v2. 


OEllH.APS  it  may  be  as  well,  at  the  outset,  to  obviate  the  im- 
pression  which  some  readers  might  be  apt  to  receive  at  sight 
of  so  uncouth  a  designation,  standing  as  the  leading  title  of  a  long 
poem  (of  more  than  five  thousand  lines),  by  explaining  that  the 
word  was  a  cheer  of  sidntation  from  a  tribe  of  savages  to  a 
family  of  Christian  exiles,  utterc’d  at  a  time  and  place  which  gave  it 
an  im|M>rtant  significance.  'Die  denomimition  Wliatcheer  Cove, 
then  given  to  the  spot,  and  still  retained,  has  contributed  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  tradition. 

The  scenes  are  laid  chiefly  among  the  stivages,  such  as  those 
tribes  wore  some  two  centuries  since,  and  such  as  they  are  no 
longer ;  at  least,  those  remains  of  them  w'ho  linger  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  civilization  imported  from  Europe. 

'The  doom  of  that  race,  progressively  accomplishing  from  the 
eoinmencement  of  the  colony,  and  now  proceeding  with  accele¬ 
rated  lapidity  toward  its  consummation,  a])pears  an  anomalous  as 
well  as  a  mournful  chapter  of  human  history ;  since  there  have 
been  so  many  examples  of  peoj)le  reclaimed  in  course  of  time  from 
barbiirism  by  contiguity  and  interfusion  of  a  civilized  race,  actiim 
on  the  rude  materials  partly  in  the  way  of  subjugation,  and 
partly  ol  instruction.  'Phat  a  numerous  section  of  the  human 
race,  in  full  jmd  immemorial  ])ossession  of  a  vast  continent,  of 
a  high-toned  and  intrepid  temperament,  and  well  endowed  with 
mental  tacidty,  must  absolutely,  inevitably,  perish  under  the  pro- 
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^ressive  ascentloiicy  of  civilization  on  their  territories,  would 
have  been  a  prediction  to  brinji^  in  more  than  doubt  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  any  oracle  that  should  have  pronounced  it.  Could  any 
thintr  have  a})peared  less  ])robable,  than  that  the  arrival  on  their 
coast  of  a  small  party  of  virtuous  and  relit^ious  men,  self-exiled  tor 
conscience  sjike,  brinirin^  with  them  the  useful  arts,  the  principles 
of  civil  society,  and  the  true  religion,  should  be  the  sij^nal 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  primitive  race,  from  the  one  side  ot 
the  continent  to  the  other  ?  How  could  it  be  conceived,  that  the 
vessel  bearing  the  essential  means  of  rescue  from  barbarism  and 
misery,  should  prove  to  be  the  box  of  Pandora,  without  that  re¬ 
serve  of  hope  said  to  remain  at  the  bottom  in  mitigation  of  the 
contents  of  her  fatal  casket  ?  Some  of  the  pious  emij^rants  inii^ht, 
at  moments,  entertain  the  idea  that,  in  their  own  deliverance 
from  tyranny,  they  were  also  appointed  by  Providence  to  bring 
to  the  wild  cliildren  of  nature  an  emancipation  from  their  pa¬ 
ganism  and  savage  state  of  existence.  And  if  a  prophetic  intima¬ 
tion  could  have  ])een  given  to  them  of  what  the  actual  conse- 
(pienee  would  be,  they  would  have  ciist  anchor  and  touched  the 
land  with  awful  emotions,  at  the  thought  that  they  were  making 
the  first  step  toward  the  execution  of  so  mysterious  decree. 

'Po  a  great  extent  it  has  already  been  accomplished.  Some 
tribes,  id  magnitude  enough  in  nundiers,  power,  and  extent  of 
domain,  to  be  called  nations,  have  wholly  perished.  Of  others 
there  exist  only  relics,  degraded,  forlorn,  and  gradually  dwindling 
away,  under  the  effects  of  ardent  s})irits,  aggravated  diseases, 
mutual  slaughters,  from  which  the  wretchedness  suffered  by  them 
in  common  cannot  reclaim  them,  and  tlie  rapid  encroachments  of 
the  white  (it  is  as  yet  in  a  modified  sense,  that  we  may  say 
civilized)  invaders  of  the  forests.  Recent  accounts  inform  ns  of 
the  prevalence,  in  the  western  tracts,  of  an  intensely  malignant 
pestilence,  resembling  the  Black  Death  which  once  half 
desolated  Kurope.  It  kills  the  victims  in  two  hours.  It  has 
almost  wholly  destroyed  several  minor  tribes,  and  made  frightfid 
ravages  in  the  larger;  among  others  the  Black  Feet  and  the 
Crows,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  some  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving's  memoir-romances. 

But  the  grand  comprehensive  agent  of  destruction  is  this  con¬ 
tinual  advance,  on  the  whole  line  of  the  middle  regions  of  the 
continent,  of  the  European  race,  occupying,  within  each  short 
term  ot  years,  some  millions  of  acres  more  of  what  liad  been  the 
inheritance  of  the  Indians  from  their  forefathers.  Enfeebled  in 
numbers,  and  broken  in  spirit,  the  tribes  retreat  westward,  under 
an  impulsion  of  which  the  peremptory  nature  is  but  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  semblance  of  a  cession  by  sale.  They  fall  back  to 
become  in  their  turn  invaders  of  the  territories  of  other  nations, 
less  reduced  as  yet  in  power  and  courage,  to  perish  in  conflicts 
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for  a  portion  of  their  hunting-grounds,  which  they  must  perish 
if  they  do  not  obtain.  It  costs  the  government  nothing  to 
make  a  plausible  representation  to  them  of  vast  tracts  unappro¬ 
priated,  pretending  to  guarantee  the  possession.  They  will  be 
sure  to  find  claimants  there,  who  may  fairly  allege,  that  they 
were  no  parties  to  the  treaty  or  bargain  which  has  sent  these  aliens 
to  share  their  forests,  and  devour  the  game.  But  it  will  signify 
little  to  them  in  the  end  whether  they  combat  or  combine;  for 
the  movement  which  threatens  them  all,  can  know  no  limit  or 
pause.  At  no  very  distant  time,  the  remoter  tribes  will  bt'gin 
to  feel  the  ]wessure  coming  on  them  of  the  same  irresistible  power. 
And  if,  forced  backward  from  one  river,  forest,  and  prairie  after 
another,  they  shall  think  to  make  the  mighty  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  final  barrier  between  them  and  the  insatiable 
monoj)olist,  the  next  generations  of  them  are  destined  to  find 
that  its  ridges,  snows,  and  formidable  defiles,  have  not  availed; 
so  that  they  have  nothing  at  last  behind  them  but  plainly  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  riie  collective  race  is  doomed  to  extinction. 
'This  fatality  is  placed  beyond  all  (piestion  in  Tocqueville’s  strik¬ 
ing  and  melancholy  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians.  Their 
wild  nature  iiever  will,  with  trifling  exceptions,  submit  to  a  fixed 
and  industrious  state  of  life,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  benefits  they 
see  attending  it,  they  regard  as  both  a  misery  and  a  dishonour.  But 
that  able  writer  sliows,  that  even  if  they  could  be  brought  to  over¬ 
come  their  repugnance,  and  make  trial  of  the  change,  they  would 
do  it  under  such  disiul vantages,  in  comparison  and  competition 
with  the  intrusive  occn|)ants  of  their  country,  as  no  fortitude  of 
such  ill- prepared  cultivators  could  bear  them  through. 

While  thus  abandoned  irretrievably  to  their  roving,  hunting, 
and  fighting,  they  are  sufl’ering  not  only  by  the  encroachment  on 
their  ancient  territory,  but  by  a  disaster  which  falls  on  that  which 
tliey  nominally  retain.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  men¬ 
tioned  by  'rocipicville,  that  the  wild  animals,  the  main  resource 
of  savages,  retire  as  by  s(nne  instinct  at  the  ai)|)roach  of  the 
civilized  population,  even  when  yet  at  a  great  distance  ;  retreating 
hundreds  ot  miles  away  from  the  operations  and  noises  disturbing 
their  wilderness.  So  that  no  small  part  of  the  lands  successively 
ceded  had,  previously,  become  nearly  useless  to  the  Indians  for 
affording  their  indispensable  subsistence.  This  retreat  of  their 
means  of  living,  so  tar  beyond  the  actual  limit  ot  the  invading 
cultivation,  might  well  be  mistaken  by  the  superstitious  savages 
for  the  effect  of  some  power  of  sorcery,  or  intervention  of  a  malig¬ 
nant  spirit,  operating  in  advance  ot  the  race  come  to  supplant 
them. 

I  he  American  authorities,  in  their  transactions  named  treaties, 
tor  the  cession  ot  lands,  hav’c  taken  every  possible  advantage  of 
the  Indians.  By  management  ot  the  agents,  cpiantities  ot 
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tempting^  wares  liave  been  exhibited  before  them  ;  some  adapted 
to  temporary  usefulness,  and  some  to  their  fancies  and  appetites, 
the  means  of  intoxication  included.  In  a  late  instance,  which  was 
made  an  affair  of  extraordinary  *  pomp  and  circumstance,’  in  pre¬ 
tended  honour  to  a  numerous  deputation  of  chiefs,  come  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  several  tribes,  to  negotiate  a  ‘  treaty  ’  of  this  sort  on 
a  great  scale,  a  sum  of  money  was  stipulated,  in  the  amount  of 
whicli  they  were  beaten  down  to  what  would  have  been  a  con¬ 
temptible  equivalent  for  a  twentieth  ])art  of  the  tract  surrendered ; 
and  this  to  be  paid  by  instidments  at  such  intervals  that,  by  the 
time  the  last  shall  be  due,  far  toward  tw'enty  years  hence,  if  we 
remember  right,  it  may  become  a  question  who  and  where  are 
the  parties  to  claim  it.  The  tribes  are  speedily  to  be  cleared  off 
to  ‘  the  far  west,’  and  that  is  enough. 

Our  right  to  condemn  flagrant  imposition  and  oppression,  with 
a  totiil  indifl’erence  to  any  consideration  and  means  of  mitigating 
their  hard  destiny,  is  not  the  less  for  the  question  that  arises 
—  wdiat  must  or  can  be  done  with  or  for  the  irreclaimable 
aborigines,  by  a  pow’erful  civilized  nation  of  colonists.  We  sup¬ 
pose  no  one  w  ill  be  so  romantic  in  philanthropy  as  to  insist,  that 
a  vast  portion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  held  sacred  in  perpetuity 
to  some  w’ild  hordes  of  human  creatures,  of  a  number  that,  in 
a  civilized  condition,  the  condition  which  man  was  intended  for, 
might  subsist  and  flourish  on  a  hundredth  part  of  the  space.  By 
sucli  a  rule  what  would  our  ow  n  island  have  been  at  this  time  ? 
Ought  the  Anglo-Americans,  rapidly  augmenting  in  numbers, 
turning  the  desert  into  fruitful  fields,  carrying  with  them  in  their 
advance  a  civilized  polity,  the  cultivation  of  mind,  useful  ever- 
growing  knowledge,  lights  of  religion — ought  they,  on  arriving  at 
a  particular  brook,  or  touching  the  edge  of  some  forest  or  savan¬ 
nah,  to  have  felt  themselves  arrested  there,  in  deference  to  an 
inviolable  right  of  a  certain  band  of  savages,  who  might  come  in 
that  neighbourhood  once  or  twice  in  a  year  to  hunt  buffaloes — so 
arrested  as  to  be  precluded  from  progressively  appropriating  the 
ground  by  purchitse  ;  forbidden  to  think  of  it,  as  foreseeing  that 
the  acquirement  of  the  territory  w^ould  inevitjibly  cause  a  bearing 
back  of  the  tribe  on  other  tribes,  and  conflict  and  destruction  as 
the  consequence  ?  VVere  they,  instead,  to  recoil  on  themselves,  to 
seek  out  lines  and  corners  not  so  tabooed,  to  expend  their  labour 
on  bogs  and  sterile  spots,  where  the  aboriginal  hunters’  right 
w^ould  not  be,  or  would  be  less,  infringed  ?  Were  they  to  believe 
that  the  claims  of  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth  were  incomparably 
the  largest  in  that  portion  of  the  species  thjit  could  make  the  least 
use  of  it,  and  which  sunk  the  nearest  in  habits  of  life  to  a  level 
with  the  irrational  animals  that  shared  the  possession ;  only  sur¬ 
passing  by  far  the  Ynost  ferocious  of  those  animals  in  the  propen¬ 
sity  to  riot  in  combat,  carnage,  and  torture?  It  were  doubtless 
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their  duty  to  cast  about  for  any  practicable  means  of  trial,  to 
redeem  such  a  degraded  section  ot  the  human  family  from  the 
wretched  eondition.  But  such  an  experiment  would  be  met  by 
the  most  direct  and  powerful  cause  of  frustration  in  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstance,  of  the  boundless  desert,  their  patrimony,  being  left 
and  secured  clear  of  intrusion.  Such  unconfined  scope  for  their 
ronng  existence,  would  serve  to  perpetuate  their  barbarous  con¬ 
dition,  transmitted  from  their  ancestors,  and  in  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  them  would  continue  to  be  trained  from  infancy ;  ac- 
(piiring,  and  we  know  not  but  inheriting,  a  disposition  abhorrent 
from  confinement  to  a  place,  and  regular  labour.  And  it  is 
obvious,  as  "roecjueville  observes,  ^  that  not  one  successful  step  can 
‘  be  made  toward  the  civilization  of  beings  who  cannot  be  brought 
‘  to  localise  their  interests  and  employments.  They  never  will  do 
‘  this,  never  will  mke  the  ground  of  an  improved  humanity,  and 
‘  therefore  must  yield  up  their  ancient  domain  to  another  order 
‘  of  possessors,  dwindle  to  extinction,  and,  at  no  distant  time, 
‘  have  left  nothing  on  earth  but  their  memory  ;  a  memory  not 
‘aided  bv  any  visible  traces,  like  those  left  in  the  monuments  of 
‘  some  unknown  race  tliat  inhabited  the  continent  ])efore  them. 


The  poem  from  whicli  our  attention  has  been  diverted  thus  im¬ 
moderately  long,  takes  us  back,  as  we  intimated,  to  a  time  when 
red  men,  tlui  last  and  best  performance  of  the  CJreat  Spirit  after 
several  trials,  presented  an  improving  spectacle.  The  tribes  were 
powerful  in  numbers.  'I'lie  ancestral  pride  of  independence  and 
valour  sat  on  their  brow,  frowning  contempt  on  tillers  of  the  soil, 
the  toiling  slaves  of  workshops,  tlie  degraded  creatures  who  could 
submit  all  the  year  round  to  be  immured  in  houses  and  tow  ns,  or 
limited  to  the  petty  circle  of  a  plantation.  They  retained  the 
pristine  order  o\  society  ;  the  customs,  ceremonies,  superstitions, 
magical  arts,  and  solemnities  on  grand  occasions.  They  had  not 
been  intected  with  artiticial  tastes  and  want,  and  European  dis¬ 
eases;  bad  not  been  reduced  to  dejjend  on  traffic  with  over¬ 
reaching  factors,  had  not  been  maddened  and  debilitated  by  the 
pnaiuce  ot  distilleries.  T  hey  had  begun,  however,  to  apj)rehend 
the  danger  which  was  apj>roaching  them  in  the  settlement  of  the 
"pale  faces’  on  their  co;ist;  regaided  them  with  a  menacing  aspect; 
and  maintained  w  ith  them  only  a  precarious  peace  or  truce,  in  a 
temper  ))rompt  for  war. 

It  was  in  the  midst  ot  such  a  community  that  the  hero  of  this 
narrative  poem  was  re<luced  to  seek — Religious  Liberty.  ‘  Ot 
"  iH)urse,’  sitys  our  reader,  ‘  it  was  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of 
‘  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  at  that  period  in  high  and  malignant  do¬ 
mination  in  his  nativ'e  Britain.’  No ;  it  was  liberty  from  the 
domination  over  conscience  arrogated  by  his  fellow  puritans,  who 
hiul  themselves  gone  into  volunUiry  exile  to  esciipe  that  very'  per¬ 
secution.  If  is  evident  from  the  author’s  references  to  historic 
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(iociimeiils  that  VVillianis  was  a  person  hij^hly  worthy  ot  comme¬ 
moration  ‘  in  prose  or  rhyme/  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  ot  Ame¬ 
rican  Christianity. 

*  Roger  Williiinis  was  l)«»rii  of  reputable  parents  in  Wales,  a.  d. 
loOtl.  lie  was  eilucateil  at  the  University  (»f  Oxford  ;  was  regularly 
admitted  to  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  preached  for  some 
time  as  a  minister  of  that  (Miurch  ;  but  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Puritans,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  laws  against  non¬ 
conformists  ;  and  embarked  for  America,  where  he  arrived  with  his 
wife,  whose  name  was  Mary,  on  the  Tith  of  February,  a.  d.  H)31.* 
p.  1(»7. 


Tlioiigh  lie  could  not  have  expected,  on  arriving  at  Salem,  to 
have  much  use,  defensive  or  otfensive  for  his  nonconformist  and 
protesting  principle,  it  had  not  become  pointless  or  rusty  during 
its  short  abeyance.  And  he  soon  found  matters  to  declare 
agjiinst,  with  an  uncompromising  boldness  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  sort  of  mongrel  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority 
established  there. 

*  lie  had  scarcely  landed  ere  he  began  to  assert  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  and  insist  on  a  rigid  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England.  A  declaration  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  conscience  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  constituted  as  that  of  Massachusetts  then  was.  And  this 
jealousy  was  roused  into  active  hostility  w'hen,  in  the  April  following 
his  arrival,  he  was  called  by  the  Church  of  Salem  as  teacliing  elder 
under  their  then  pastor,  3Ir.  Skelton.’ — p.  1()7. 

lie  insisted  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  punish 
for  heresy,  ‘  or  any  breaches  of  the  first  table  *  (the  appointment 
of  the  Sabbath  included)  ‘otherwise  than  in  such  cases  as  did  dis- 
*■  turb  the  public  ])eacc.’  The  freest  thinker  must  have  a  crotchet 
or  two.  \\  illiams  would  not  allow’  the  magistrate  ‘to  administer 
‘  an  oath  to  an  unregeneratc  man  maintained  ‘  that  a  man  ought 
‘  not  to  pray  w  ith  such,  though  wife,  children,*  &c. ;  and  ‘  would 
‘  not  join  the  churches  at  lloston,  because  they  w  ould  not  make 
‘  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  liaving  communion 
‘  w’itii  the  Church  of  England  while  they  tarried  there.’  Rut  the 
mortid  otfence  to  the  government  was,  his  declaration  against  the 
king’s  patent,  granting  to  his  subjects  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  Indians.  A  solemn  process,  secular  and  sacerdotal,  termin¬ 
ated  in  an  order  to  de|>art  from  w  ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  after  a  short  interval,  during  wdiich  he  was  commanded 
to  keep  his  heresies  to  himself.  The  discovery  that  he  was  enu 
plijying  this  term  of  special  indulgence  in  concerting  with  some 
of  his  y.ealously  attached  friends  in  projecting  to  form  a  little 
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extraneous  colony  somewhere  within  the  Indian  borders,  where 
the  principle  of  reli^ous  freedom  should  be  fully  carried  into 
effect,  decided  tlie  governor  to  have  him  forthwith  shipped  off  for 
England.  A  naval  officer  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  man¬ 
date;  and  here  begins  the  first  Canto. 

In  an  evening  in  the  midst  of  winter,  he  is  sitting  by  the 
hearth  of  his  humble  dwelling,  with  his  lamp  and  Bible ;  beside 
him  his  young  children,  and  his  wife  at  her  needlework,  quietly 
striving  to  repress  the  signs  of  her  sorrow  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
is  before  them;  when  a  visitation  still  more  austere  than  the 
snow  storm,  wdiich  is  driving  around  the  cottage,  rudely  pushes  in 
among  them  in  the  shape  of  a  ‘  Deacon,*  to  announce,  in  the 
harsh  and  magisterial  tone  of  bigotry  armed  with  authority,  that 
unless  the  refnictory  schismatic  shall  immediately  repair  to 
Boston,  to  make  his  submission  and  forswear  his  heresies,  he  will 
be  seized  and  tiikcn  on  shipboard,  to  rid  the  country  of  such  a 
pest ;  a  few  hours*  grace  being  the  utmost  that  is  allowed  him. 
Expostulation,  pleading  of  tlie  inclemency  of  the  season,  injury 
to  health,  or  any  thing  else,  are  in  vain.  The  thing  is  said,  and 
the  messenger  is  off. 

To  submit  or  not  to  submit  is  no  question  with  the  heresiarcli. 
But  in  what  w’ay  to  escape  the  instant  peril  is  a  most  distressing 
perplexitv,  which  excites  an  earnest  ejaculation  of  prayer  that 
some  decisive  counsel  may,  in  some  manner,  be  brought  to  him. 
lie  com]>oses  liimself  to  wait  and  think,  while  the  tempest  is 
roaring  with  redoubled  violence,  followed  by  a  partial  calm;  when 
entrance  is  obtained  by  another  visitor,  uiiKiiown,  and  of  strange 
and  striking  appearance ;  of  dignified  demeanour;  extreme  age 
marked  on  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance’;  but  more,  and  with 
far  more  of  a  spirit’s  glance,  than  the  fire  of  youth  gleaming  in  his 
eyes ;  and  tones  of  voice  which  thrill  through  the  soul.  In  the 
lewest  words,  he  dictates  an  immediate  journey  into  the 
wilderness ;  names  a  circumstance  which  shall  occur  to  signify  to 
the  W'anderer  where  to  take  his  ultimate  position ;  and  departs, 
leaving  Williams  in  amazement  and  doubt  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  mysterious  stranger;  but  perfectly  decided  to  obey 
his  injunction,  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  heaven.  After 
a  short  restless  slumber  he  rises  to  make  his  preparations ;  and 
with  a  tender  reluctance  aw’akes  his  wdfe  to  assist  him,  she  having 
sunk  from  a  fainting  fit  caused  by  the  deacon’s  message  and 
spite,  into  a  sleep  wdiich  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  second 
visitation.  A  few'  travelling  necessaries  got  ready,  including  pro¬ 
visions  for  several  days ;  a  sorrowful  adieu ;  and  we  have  the  ad¬ 
venturer  setting  off  at  the  earliest  dawn,  to  traverse,  with  guid¬ 
ance  ot  a  pocket  compass,  a  boundless  solitude  of  forest  and 
snow;  a  solitude  which  was  relieved  at  the  approach  of  night  by 
sounds  whicJ),  distinguishable  amidst  the  blasts  which  roared 
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through  tlie  woods,  told  him  tliat  wolves  were  not  far  olf ;  his  at¬ 
tention  to  which  is  withdrawn  by  the  growl  of  tlie  American 
panther,  so  evidently  near  that  he  is  expecting,  every  moment, 
the  deadly  spring.  Coming  darkness  and  exhausted  strengtli 
make  it  necessary  to  set  up  for  the  night ;  and,  fortunately  he 
finds  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley,  protected  in  some 
degree  from  the  tempest  by  rocky  steeps  on  both  sides,  and 
offering  the  shelter  of  a  close  growth  of  trees,  intermingling  their 
branches  to  form  a  thick  shade  overhead.  He  plies  his  hatchet 
for  fuel,  kindles  a  fire,  and  sits  down  to  his  evening  meal,  fortified 
by  conscience  and  a  sense  of  the  protective  presence  of  divine 
power,  against  hardship  and  peril,  and  against  all  access  of 
repentance  for  having  maintained  his  integrity  at  such  a  cost. 

He  has  not  more  courage  than  is  wanted.  His  fire  is  the 
signal  to  bring  a  pack  of  wolves  to  see  after  their  evening  repast, 
on  somebody  that  they  know  must  be  there  to  have  lighted  it. 
llie  description,  through  several  stanzcas,  is  not  less  vivid  on  the 
page  than  was  the  light  of  that  fire  in  the  dark  wood.  We  must  be 
content  with  transcribing  one,  presenting  the  first  spectacle  in  a 
striking  night’s  adventure. 

‘  Growling  they  come,  and  in  dark  groups  they  stand, 

Show  the  white  fang,  and  roll  the  brightening  eye  ; 

Till  urged  by  hunger  seemed  the  shaggy  band 
Even  the  flame's  bright  terrors  to  defy. 

Then  mid  the  group  he  hurled  the  blazing  brand  ; 

Swift  they  disperse,  and  raise  the  scattered  cry  ; 

But  rallying,  scsm  back  to  the  siege  they  came, 

And  scarce  their  rage  paused  at  the  mounting  flame.’ 

—  Stanza  .04.  Canto  I. 

While  severely  tasked  in  cutting  additional  fuel  he  would  be 
surprised  to  perceive  the  assailants  becoming  mute  and  slinking 
off,  but  that  at  the  same  moment  he  is  startled  at  the  cause, — tlie 
‘  long  whine  of  the  panther,’  which  after  a  fearful  interval  of 
silence,  breaks  out  into  ‘a  long-drawn  yell.’  He  is  sUinding  in  a 
posture  to  receive  the  attack,  not  forgetting  even  in  so  critical 
a  moment  Daniel  and  the  lions,  when  a  iiuman  voice  calls  from  the 
thicket,  in  words  intelligible  and  friendly;  and  an  armed  red 
man  darts  to  the  spot,  greeting  him  as  ‘  brother jiromptly 
lighting  the  calumet;  expressing  his  surprise  at  a  white  man’s 
having  so  venturously  exposed  himself ;  and  quelling  his  terror 
by  explaining  that  it  w^as  his  (Waban’s,  that  is  his  name)  mimic 
cry  of  the  panther  that  has  sent  off  the  w'olves.  As  plain  an 
account  as  could  be  given  in  Indian  language,  and  to  In¬ 
dian  faculties,  of  the  cause  of  the  self-ban bhment,  puts  the 
intelligent  savage  in  a  thoughtful  mood  of  wonder  that  white 
men  ^lould  hate  and  persecute  one  another  about  differences, 
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even  slight  differences,  of  religion.  He  strongly  surmises 
that  Cfiepian  (the  Indian’s  Devil)  must  be  their  god.  He 
might  he  excused  if  he  deemed  himself  a  disciple  of  a  better 
faith,  when  he  insists  that  the  wanderer  must  partake  the  shelter 
and  the  fare  of  his  not  distant  wigwam,  where  it  is  pretty  certain 
the  ‘  deacon  ’  will  not  intrude,  and  very  doubtful  how  he  would 
get  off  if  he  should.  This  humble  dwelling,  with  its  wild 
hunter’s  furniture  and  accoutrements,  becomes  dignified  in  the 
description  by  the  generous  hospitality,  and  sedulous  and  percep¬ 
tible  care,  of  the  proprietor ;  and  additionally  so  by  his  pensive, 
reflective,  and  iiupiiring  temper  of  mind.  The  loss  of  his  aflec- 
tionately  remembered  wife  has  left  him  lonely  and  meditative ; 
and  he  is  restlessly  desirous  to  know  something,  if  he  might,  of 
that  invisible  world  to  which  she  is  gone. 

From  a  profound  repose  our  exile  awakes  to  his  sabbath  orisons, 
performed  under  the  wondering  but  quiet  ol>servation  of  his  host, 
who  is  an  especial  subject  of  them,  in  prayers  that  his  benighted 
spirit  may  be  ‘  visited  of  heaven’s  fair  light and  that  he  may  he 
made,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  tribes,  chiefs,  and  loejilities 
of  the  great  desert,  an  agent  to  assist  toward  finding  the  land  of 
promise  for  planting  religious  liberty.  The  ])rayers  are  followed 
by  an  endeavour  to  unfold  before  him  the  leading  facts  of  revealed 
religion,  to  which  he  gives  the  most  serious  attention.  He  shows 
a  philosophic  candour ;  there  is  no  venom  of  the  odium  t/uofo- 
(jirum  in  his  sjivage  blood  ;  the  term  heresy  has  not  found  its  way 
into  his  language ;  but  he  requests  the  bringer  ‘  of  strange  things 
to  his  ears  ’  to  listen  in  turn,  while  he  shall  exhibit  the  system  of 
religious  faith  devoutly  held  by  the  red  men  on  the  authority  of 
their  ancestors ;  a  mythology  which  we  presume  the  author  luis 
correctly  drawn  from  the  Indian  traditions;  in  j)art,  he  has  veri¬ 
fied  it  by  reference  to  accounts  written  at  a  time  when  the  race 
yet  retained  the  integrity  of  their  ancient  dogmas  and  habits. 
\\  aban  describes  in  highly  picturesque  language  the  genesis  of 
the  world  by  the  great  spirit  Cawiantowit,  exisUmt  through  all 
space,  but  till  then  in  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke 
at  last  to  survey  a  dead  boundless  waste  of  waters,  which  were 
put  in  commotion  by  the  great  event. 

‘  In  a  vast  eagle’s  farm  embodied,  he 

Did  o’er  the  deep  on  outstretch’d  pinions  spring  ; 

Fire  in  his  eye  lit  all  immensity  ; 

Whilst  his  majestically  gliding  wing 
Trembled  hoarse  thunders  to  the  shuddering  sea  ; 

And,  through  their  utmost  limits  quivering, 

The  conscious  waters  felt  their  IManittoo, 

And  life,  at  once,  their  deepest  regions  knew.’ 

— Stanza  13,  Canto  II. 
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Next  the  earth  emeij^ed,  and  was  speedily  furnished  with 
its  ap|)ropriate  inliabitants — all  but  At  the  creative  voice 

a  man  came  forth  formed  from  a  rock  ;  but  betrayed  so  hard  and 
cruel  a  nature  that  the  (jreat  Spirit  dashed  him  in  shivers,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  man  and  woman  made  from  an  oak  and  a  pine,  the 
orijj^inal  red  pair.  By  the  time  that  to  these  creations,  with  that  of 
deities  (Manittoos)  and  the  celestial  luminaries,  had  been  added, 
all  the  ^o(hI  materials  were  worked  up.  But  through  some  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fate  the  worthless  and  noxious  refuse  also  felt  the  forma¬ 
tive  enero^y,  and  sprant^  to  life  in  the  shape  of  a  horrible  demon, 
the  Chepian  of  the  mytholoj^y.  There  is  a  controversy  between 
our  two  friends  about  the  propriety  of  worshipping  this  maliij;nant 
power  Uhrouu;h  fear;  in  which  an  ar<jfument  addressed  to  the 
Indian’s  j>ride  of  courage  decides  him  never  more  [to  render 
a  coward’s  homage. 

lie  gives  Williams  all  the  retpiired  information  respecting  the 
tribes  and  chiefs,  their  relations  and  dispositions;  undertakes  to 
convey  intelligence  to  his  wife,  with  a  savage’s  address  and 
caution  ;  and  indicates  to  him  the  proper  direction  for  an  exc\ir- 
sion  in  the  mean  time,  through  a  scenery  depicted  in  vivid 
images,  towards  the  border  tract  of  a  powerful  tribe,  on  speculation 
whether  to  seek  there  the  refuge  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
freedom.  Returned  to  the  lonely  cabin,  to  meditate  on  the 
past  and  the  dark  future  of  his  strange  destiny,  and  growing 
impatient  at  the  protracted  absence  of  his  friend,  he  is  at  length 
startled  by  the  entrance  of  a  savage  so  formidably  setoff  in  all  the 
])lumed,  painted,  and  armed  array  of  battle,  that  even  a  packet  he 
silently  delivers  from  Mary  leaves  him  unrecogidsed  for  W’aban, 
till  revealed  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  uttering  a  fierce*  exclama¬ 
tion  of  ‘war  !*  It  announces  that  a  deadly  feud  betw'een  his  and 
a  powerful  neighbouring  tribe  is  on  the  point  of  explo<ling;  ami 
that  there  is  coming  a  band  of  chiefs  to  demand  Awanux’s  (the 
w  hite  man’s)  military  co-operation.  They  arrive  with  the  regent 
Sachem,  Massjisoit,  at  their  head,  an  ancient  w’arrior,  wdiose  un¬ 
diminished  valour  has,  nevertheless,  been  tempered  by  time  and 
reflection.  I  he  grave  ceremonial  of  the  calumet  and  silence 
duly  observed,  then  follow’s  a  long,  animated,  and  ehxpient  dis¬ 
cussion  betw  een  the  old  chief  and  the  f^uritan,  whose  single  aid  in 
martial  enterprise  could  not  be  of  any  account  but  from  some 
notion,  we  m.ay  suppose,  that  in  each  individual  of  the  ‘  pale- 
faced  ’  nation  there  must  reside  a  certain  portion  of  that  power 
w  hich  is  proving  itself  irresistible  in  its  progress  of  usur[)ation  on 
the  Indian  realms;  an  asurpation  on  which  the  Sachem  dilates 
in  strong  language  of  animadversion,  though  not  personally  offen¬ 
sive.  A  place  of  settlement  shall  willingly  be  granted  to 
Brother  Awanux ;  but  there  will  be  dreadful  battles  first,  and 
surely  he  will  take  his  share.  The  Puritan,  though  not  less  intre- 
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pid  than  those  of  his  order  were  at  a  later  period  found  to  he 
elsewhere,  declares  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  slaughter; 
but,  earnestly  remonstrating  against  the  war,  surprises  the  chiefs 
by  offering  himself  for  the  desperate  adventure,  as  they  deem  it, 
of  bearing  overtures  of  peace  to  the  ferocious  Narragansets, 
already  in  arms.  After  an  interval  of  solemn  silence,  to  consider 
so  unexpected  a  turn,  the  wise  old  Sagamore  accedes,  and  by 
a  very  politic  representation  to  his  chiefs,  on  fire  for  battle,  obtains 
the  acquiescence  of  all  but  one,  a  sort  of  Moloch  of  the  council, 
under  whose  sullen  half  submission  there  appears  to  lurk  a  malig¬ 
nant  treachery,  which  draws  from  the  presiding  chief  a  stern  de¬ 
nunciation  of  death  against  any  one  who  shall  waylay  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace.  Wabaii  is  appointed  to  accompany  him,  bearing 
the  calumet. 

An  alarming  scene  opens  on  their  view,  in  their  near  approach 
to  the  central  stiition  ot  the  Narragansets — the  war  dance,  in  all 
its  fantastic,  ramping,  and  yelling  furies.  It  required  our  am¬ 
bassador’s  strongest  efforts  to  repress  his  own  apprehensions,  and 
the  kindling  fierceness  of  his  companion,  while  they  advanced 
with  the  emblem  of  [)eace  through  the  frowning  and  menacing 
multitude,  whose  hands  were  ol)served  going  instinctively  into 
contact  with  their  tomahawks  and  arrows;  the  very  children’s 
precocious  ferocity  being  darted  at  them  in  looks,  gestures,  and 
curses.  But  the  laws  of  truce  must  not  be  violated;  and  the 
messenger  is  conducted  by  Miantonomi,  a  young  warrior  of  noble, 
but  formidable  aspect  and  loftiest  bearing,  into  the  presence  of 
the  venerable  head  of  the  tribe,  under  whose  dignified  austerity 
his  courage  somewhat  quails;  especially  when  the  Sagamore,  in 
reply  to  the  pacific  proposition,  goes,  though  calmly,  into  a  train 
of  severe  and  just  comments  on  Uie  ill  faith  and  insatiable  rapacity 
ot  the  pale-taced  race.  But,  fortunately  tigain,  he  is  a  person 
whose  martial  spirit  has  been  tempered  to  moderation  by  reason, 
experience,  and  policy;  he  discourses  with  a  judgment  and  equity 
which  might  shame  almost  any  statesman;  is  willing  to  entertain 
the  overture  ot  the  enemy;  and  tor  the  purpose  of  deliberation 
issues  a  cominand  to  delay  the  march  of  his  fiery  legions. 
Williams  improves  the  interval  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
most  inffuential  chiets,  whom  he  brings  to  a  favourable  temper  by 
his  trank  deportment,  his  representations  of  the  very  palpable 
and  solid  benefits  ot  peace,  and  a  distribution  of  trifling  presents. 
1  here  is,  however,  one  individual  who  repels  and  scorns  his  ad¬ 
vances,  a  pawaw,  or  wizard,  the  priest  of  Chepian ;  a  man 
abhorred,  but  still  more  dreaded,  as  being  firmly  believed  to  wield 
the  powers  of  the  terrible  demon.  The  poet  is  true  to  the  early 
history  of  the  colony,  in  representing  the  pawaw  as  exercising  a 
pouer  which  would  (ipf^ar  preternatural  to  the  Englishman  as 
well  as  the  Indians.  Ihose  men  did  possess  some  unexplained 
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nienns  of  producing  effects  so  strans^e  and  friu^htfid/as  to  he  as-. 
crn>ed,  in  the  opinion  of  probably  all  the  settlers,  to  an  aii^eiicy 
beyond  mere  human  art  and  power.  Oar  author  avoids  com¬ 
mitting  himself  on  the  question  : 

«  *• 

‘  I  will  not  say  that  devils  did  enlist, 

To  do  the  biddiiiir  of  this  jjrini  pawaw  ; 

He  may  have  been  a  wild  ventrilo(|uist, 

Formed  by  rude  nature  ;  but  the  age  which  saw 
The  marvels  which  he  wrought,  would  aye  insist. 

His  sj)ells  surpassed  material  nature’s  law  ; 

And  that  the  monarch  of  ih’  infernal  shade 
Mustered  his  legions  to  the  wizard’s  aid.* 

— Stanza  18,  (amto  \ . 

T'his  malignant  has  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  infernal  in  his 
disposition;  denounces  destruction;  challenges  to  a  trial  of 
power;  and  on  an  appointed  day  comes  forth,  with  all  the 
appalling  insignia  and  ceremonial  of  his  office,  in  the  view  of  the 
whole  tribe  assembled  to  witness  the  experiment,  with  an  awe 
that  held  them  as  if  j)etrified,  in  expectation  of  some  terrible 
event.  T'he  spectacle  and  process  are  exhibited  with  great  vigour 
of  description.  He  tells  the  cassembled  nation  that  he  has  received 
from  his  god  an  im})crative  command  to  rouse  them  with  the 
alarm  of  the  destruction  that  is  darkening  over  them  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  advance  of  the  invading  aliens  from  beyond  the  ocean,  on 
whom  he  pronounces  execrations,  and  ends  his  address  with  a 
challenge  of  defiance  and  scorn  to  the  wretch  of  a  white  man 
now  before  them,  a  defiance  intrepidly  hurled  back  on  the 
‘  Priest  of  Beelzelnd).’  An  assemblage  of  beings  who  could 
heroically  brave  torture  and  death,  here  shrinking  under  the  dire 
spell  of  superstition,  are  intent  with  shuddering  breathless  expec- 
t4ition  on  the  opening  of  a  casket,  believed  to  contain  a  potent 
Manittoo,  which  comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  rattlesnake.  It 
swells,  and  glides,  and  spires,  splendid  in  preternatural  colours; 
and  after  several  evolutions  fixes  its  glance  on  Williams,  moving 
toward  him  with  elevated  crest ;  while  some  mcagictd  fascination, 
of  odours,  colours,  and  musical  sounds,  diffused  through  the  air, 
trances  his  senses  and  prostrates  his  strength ;  the  multitude 
shouting  ‘  the  manittoo  !  the  manittoo  !  ’  He  recovers  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  the  snake  is  coiled  to  make  the  spring, 
and  strikes  off  its  head.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  the  more  hateful 
human  monster  poises  an  envenomed  lance,  and  is  prevented  from 
darting  it  only  by  Waban’s  arresting  his  arm.  The  brave  and 
indignant  Miantonomi,  with  a  violent  blow  of  the  haft  of  his 
lance,  drives  the  miscreant  away  yelling  and  howling  into  the 
woods.  There  is  a  short  suspense  of  amazement  and  stupefaction 
in  the  multitude,  and  then  a  shout  of  exultation.  The  ancient 
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chief  coiiffraiulatos  the  victor  and  Ids  own  people  ;  as^^nres  him  of 
unlimited  priviletre  on  their  territories,  at  the  sjime  time  enjoin- 
\n^  on  him  to  use  his  ^ood  offices  for  them  with  his  white  bre¬ 
thren  ;  and  sends  him  back  with  the  joyful  news  of  peace  to  the 
tribe  from  which  he  has  been  commissioned.  Welcomed  on  his 
return  among:  them,  he  receives  the  free  g:rant  of  whatever  place 
within  their  domain  he  shall  choose  for  the  church  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

We  have  then  his  surveying  tour,  his  selection,  the  wooilen 
construction  of  his  lodge  ;  the  enclosure  and  commenciiig  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  ground,  with  indefatigable  toil,  and  able  jis- 
sistance  in  every  operation  from  the  faithful  and  equally  inde¬ 
fatigable  Waban.  His  imagination  has  begun  to  expand  around 
this  nucleus  of  a  Free  State,  arranging  over  the  tract  the  future 
dwellings,  gardens,  plantations,  schools,  places  of  worship,  all  the 
charities  of  life  and  religion;  wdth  a  total  and  endless  exclusion 
of  cnihbed  deacons  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  What  a  disturh- 
a!ice  to  his  flattering  visions  to  find  this  incipient  Eden  invaded 
by,  almost  litendly,  the  infernal  serj)ent — ‘  the  fell  Fawaw’ ! ' 
Certiiin  signs  of  some  malignant  presence  preceded  his  being 
descried,  with  an  assistant  fit  companion,  by  Waban,  in  the  edge 
of  a  gloomy  forest,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river,  across  which 
there  takes  place  a  mutual  demonstration  of  hatred  and  defiance, 
by  furious  shouts  and  shot  of  arrows.  Hut  a  sudden  and  some¬ 
what  protracted  cessation  of  the  annoyances  allows  the  patriarch 
of  freedom  to  recover  confidence  enough  to  commission  his  brave 
and  wary  associate  to  fetch  Mary  and  the  children,  by  a  journey 
which  must  be  of  several  days.  Such  is,  however,  his  impatience, 
that  he  follows  his  messenger  all  the  W'ay  to  a  spot  within  view  of 
Salem,  and  wdience  he  can  see  the  hasty  transactions  at  the 
cottage,  the  loading  of  two  horses,  lent  by  one  of  his  secret 
friends,  witli  moveable  articles ;  and  the  setting  out  of  the  family 
on  foot. 

Hie  narration  of  this  journey  is  wrought  up  to  an  interest  not 
exceeded  in  intensity  by  any  story  in  poetry  or  romance.  Then* 
is  a  first  moment  of  unrningled  delight  at  the  re-union ;  but  as 
they  proceed,  Williams  is  alarmed  at  the  manner  of  Waban,  alter¬ 
nately  accompanying  and  preceding  the  little  band,  in  silence, 
and  with  a  restless,  sUirting,  glancing  vigilance  ;  explained  after 
a  while,  in  words  not  intelligible  to  Mary,  by  the  information 
that,  in  his  way  to  Salem  he  had  been  tracked  bv  the  hell¬ 
hound;  at  the  end  of  it  had  perceived  him  watching  the  family’s 
dwelling;  and  is  certiiin,  from  indications  unequivocal  to  Indian 
sagacitv,  that  he  is  now  lurking  near  at  hand  in  the  forest,  to  dog 
them  with  deadly  purpose  in  their  progress.  M  hatever,  for  the 
frustration  of  that  purpose,  is  possible  to  a  wild  hunter,  and  to  no 
other  man,  is  done  by  the  quick  senses,  and  searching  and  daring 
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activity  of  Wabun,  as  ^uide  and  protector  of  tlio  slow  and  t«>il- 
some  march,  till  the  approach  of  eveiHiiu^ ;  when  the  anxiety  and 
fear  which  had  harassed  them  at  every  step  throuijh  the  day  are 
as^gravated  to  extreme  distress  at  the  almost  hopeless  prospect  for 
the  night.  The  nearest  I  ndian  village  is  named ;  but  it  is  much 
too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  the  wearied  females  and  childnni. 
d'o  complete  the  dismay  of  the  situation,  an  arrow  from  the  dark 
forest  passes  and  grazes  WaKairs  head.  He  ]>lunges  into  the 
thicket  to  find  the  unseen  foe,  but  only  hears  him  breaking  away 
to  a  distance  through  the  underwood.  He  then  recollects,  as  the 
only  possible  resource,  and  not  very  far  off,  a  cave,  in  which  he 
and  other  hunters  had  sometimes  found  shelter  in  tempest  or  the 
night.  The  terror  which  hastens  their  movement  toward  the 
dreary  refuge  is  but  partially  allayed  by  their  entrance  into  it; 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  demoniac  pursuer  will  soon  l>e  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  mother  and  children  are  bestowed  in 
the  rude  but  sufficiently  Ctapacious  hold.  At  some  distance  down 
an  open  avenue,  by  which  alone  it  is  accessible,  Waban  makes  a 
great  fire  of  the  dry  wood  of  the  brake,  to  the  surprise  of  Williams 
at  a  proceeding  just  only  fitted,  as  he  should  think,  to  betray 
their  hiding  place.  The  sagacious  Indian  promptly  sets  him 
right,  by  ex})laining  that  the  deadly  enemy  knows  their  retreat 
perfectly  well ;  and  that  the  fire  is  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
hijn  ill  his  approach,  as  a  mark  for  Xhe  arrow.  There  is  a  discon¬ 
solate  yet  tluinkfiil  short  repast ;  and  then  the  two  guardians  to 
their  posts;  Williams  in  the  entrance,  behind  a  partial  curtain 
made  by  a  suspended  wild  vine  ;  Walian  concealed  on  a  jutting 
rock  outside.  Dark  night;  distant  bowlings;  a  fierce  l)east, 
w  hether  dog  or  wolf,  leaping  from  the  thicket  toward  the  fire, 
baying  and  howling,  but  recalled  by  a  whistle  before  Wuhan’s 
arrow  could  strike  it.  He  exclaims,  ‘Tlie  fell  Pawaw  !  his  dog!’ 
and  shrinks  back  so  close  in  his  covert  as  to  raise  an  apprehen¬ 
sive  suspicion  that  his  courage  is  failing.  A  mass  of  branches, 
moving  out  from  the  wood,  tells  who,  though  not  discernible, 
must  l)c  there. 

‘  Straight  to  the  blaze  they  moved,  and  dashing  downi 
The  branches  green  upmi  the  mounti)ig  flame. 

Put  out  the  light ;  and  smoke  and  sliadows 
In  one  dense  rolling  night,  the  glade  o*t*rcame  ; 

The  mother  shrieked — the  father  with  a  groan. 

All  horror-stricken,  trembled  thnnigh  hi.s  frame  ; 

For  i^ach  now  felt  that,  with  that  glancing  ray 
The  last  faint  trembling  hope  hail  dietl  away.’ 

— Stanza  41),  Canto  V'll. 

riie  fixed  horror  of  a  few  moments  is  broken  up  by 

*  A  fearful  growl,  c}t>se  to  the  cavern’s  rent.’ 
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It  is  tlie  precursory  hlmMlhouiul,  believed  by  the  sav^a^es.,  arai 
even  bv  W'abau,  to  be  the  *  Pawaw's  manittoo.  Williams’s 
hatchet  cleaves  its  head.  Put  immediately  there  is  a  stirriiu<  ot 
the  vine,  by  some  hand  forcing  it  aside.  An  earnest  call, 

‘  Waban,  where  art  thou  !*  is  repeated  as  in  doubt  and  reproach. 
Put  Waban  is  just  where  he  should  be;  and  an  arrow  from  his 
obscure  position  lays  ‘  a  ^iant  savage*  on  the  earth,  howlintr  in 
tleath.  Presently  there  is  ‘another  and  more  fearful  yell  ;*  and 
the  reviving  blaze  of  the  fire  shows  a  fio:ure  advaneintr,  not 
doubted  to  be  the  iiicarnate  fiend  himself.  Williams  springs  out 
to  share  the  peril.  'Phe  brave  defender  s  hand  and  eye  are  on 
another  shaft,  when  the  bow-string  breaks.  Instantly  he  leaps 
from  his  rock,  darts  down  the  avenue,  evades  a  hatchet  hurled 
with  impetuous  force  at  his  head,  and  closes  in  mortal  conflict, 
riie  t'omhat  sot>n  passes  (nit  of  view  into  the  wood,  where  it  is 
protracted  through  every  variety  of  ardent,  agonistic  ferocity  ; 
the  family  listen  to  the  sounds  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror;  W  illiams 
runs  toward  tlie  spot  with  his  axe,  prej)ared  to  meet  what  might 
too  possibly  be  the  last  extremity  for  them  all.  'Phe  signs  of. 
desperate  struggle  subside  into  silence,  followed,  after  an  interval, 
by  the  wihl  cry  of  victory  ;  of  which  the  ex])ression,  so  intensely 
demoniac,  conveys  a  fearful  presage ;  he  is  held  in  a  suspense 
ulnn»st  intolerable,  till  a  form  issuing  from  the  shade  proves  to  be 
his  champion,  hearing  a  head  into  the  light  of  the  fire,  in  order  to 
recognize  the  hideous  features.  All  the  savage  flames  up  in  his 
visiige  and  action  while,  holding  it  by  the  long  hair,  he  whirls  it 
round  aiul  round,  till  the  hard  hall  parts  from  the  scalp,  and  goes 
bounding  into  the  wood.  Proceeding  to  the  cave,  he  drags  and 
tosses  away  the  body  his  previous  victim;  ‘  the  black  priest’s 
comrade  ’  cleanses  himself  from  his  bloody  stains;  throws  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  falls  asleep. 

‘Sire  Williams,’  with  his  happy  family  and  brave  defender,  is 
rt'-('stahlished  in  his  plantation  ;  where  they  cheerfully  labour ; 
converse  (wer  all  the  trials  and  perils  through  which  a  good  Pro- 
vi(lcnce  has  conducted  them;  have  an  amiable  sympathy  with  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  around  them ;  and  exult  by  antici- 
nation  in  that  republic  of  religious  freedom  of  which  tliey  are  tin* 
hopeful  germ.  No  fell  j)awaw,  now,  to  break  in  on  their  peace. 
No;  unless  it  h<\  perchance,  tlie  same  spirit  that  hjus  taken  ano¬ 
ther  form,  the  form  being  no  other  than  that  of— ‘  a  Plymouth 
t'lder.  A  deacon  again  !  who  comes  to  announce  from  authority, 
with  s;mctiinonious  formality,  that  the  recusant  shall  not  stay 
there  to  plant  and  sow  his  heretind  mischief.  .Just  ))ossibly,  it 
e\en  now  at  last  he  will  repent,  ri'cant,  and  ])erform  |)enancedue, 

the  outcjist  s  diHun  may  he  reversed  or  mitigated,  but  else - 

In  vain,  after  an  animated  dccjaination  on  the  prerogatives  of 
reason  and  the  benefits  ot  tree  thiidcing,  drily  rebuked  bv  the 
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fldcr,  lie  represents  iiuliii^nantly,  that  the  tract  he  is  oecupyiiijf 
lias  1)0011  fonnaliy  and  freely  convoyed  to  him  in  full  ri^ht  ot 
possession,  by  the  chief  of  tlie  tribe.  Hie  de|>uty  ot  church  luid 
sUite  will  have  him  to  know,  tliat  the  domain  of  that  chief  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  in  absolute  right 
to  the  colony,  by  the  king  of  England.  He  will,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinue  at  his  peril  on  this  side  the  boundary  river  Seekonk.  He- 
yond  that  he  may  betiike  himself  to  the  Narragimsets,  or  what¬ 
ever  pagan  realm  he  pleases,  so  that  the  Holy  Land  be  rid  ot 
him.  That  this  tool  of  intolerance  can  ever  again  sit  in  synod  to 
anathematize  schismatics,  he  owes,  though  unconsciously,  to 
VV  illiams’s  stern  repression  of  the  wrath  of  Waban,  who  is  burn¬ 
ing  to  administer  the  sjime  quietus  i\s  he  bad  to  the  ‘  black 
jiriest." 

Certain  that  the  mandate  will  be  enforced,  our  ultra-exile  pre¬ 
pares  to  abandon,  with  poignant  regret,  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
where  his  plants,  his  hopes,  and  his  family,  are  all  smiling  and 
llourishing  around  him,  and  where  he  has  contracted  an  almost 
affectionate  relation  with  every  object.  Hut  he  resumes  his  forti¬ 
tude  to  console  Mary  and  the  young  ones,  whose  distress  at  this 
breaking  up  of  what  was  to  have  been  their  delightful  home,  and 
the  apparently  interminable  doom  to  destitution  and  wandering, 
is  described  in  a  touching  manner.  His  reliance  on  Providence 
here  receives  a  confirmation,  by  a  more  express  recurrence  to  his 
memory  of  a  circumstance  of  which  he  has  sometimes  been  tran¬ 
siently  reminded,  but  without  due  reflection ;  namely,  that  the 
mysterious  and  perhaps  siqier-humaii  visitant,  at  whose  dicUite  he 
made  an  instant  fl  i}rllt  from  Salem,  intimated  his  probable  re¬ 
appearance  to  the  refugee  at  the  j)lace  appointed  for  liis  ultimate 
itsylum  ;  and  told  him  that  the  sign  of  his  having  attained  it 
should  be  the  greeting,  ‘  W'hatcheer  !  Whatcheer  !’  from  a  tribe 
ot  Indians.  No  such  tokens  have  been  given  him  in  his  present 
situation.  Human  injustice  therefore  is  only  the  unwitting 
signification  of  the  Divine  will. 

'I'he  jiarticulars  of  the  dejiarture ;  the  lulieu  to  the  scene  so 
much  loved  by  both  parents  and  children  ;  Mary’s  pious  but  sor¬ 
rowful  endeavour  to  respond  to  her  husband’s  faith  in  Providence; 
the  last  sight  of  the  forsjiken  dwelling,  as  they  are  rowed  and 
steered  by  Waban  in  his  slight  canoe  round  a  projection  of  the 
land;  the  stern  aspect  of  the  desert  solitude  as  they  coasted 
along ;  the  appearance  of  wild  animals  disturbed  or  attracted  by 
their  passage;  are  traced  in  picturesque  dt^scription. 

It  is  not  a  very  prolonged  voyage  that  brings  them  in  sight  of 
wreaths  ot  smoke,  rising  from  beliind  a  rajie.  A  little  further, 
and  they  hear  sounds  w’liich  Iwtray  the  |)resence  of  a  multitude  in 
a  state  ot  excitement ;  too  probably,  surmises  our  adventurer, 
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some  i^raiul  asNeinbiin<^  in  preparation  tor  war.  He  may  well  he 
(leliglKed  at  WahaiVs  information,  obtained  from  incidental  intel- 
lij^enct*,  that  it  is,  instead,  a  Joyous  eelebrtition  ot  pctice,  that 
very  peace  which  had  been  etiected  by  his  intermediation.  A 
short  labour  more  of  the  vigorous  rower  presents  to  the  assembly 
the  unknown  pale  taces,  Mary’s  complexion  additionally  blanched 
at  the  formidable  spectacle.  The  sudden  appearance  arrests  their 
uplines,  and  brin^  them,  all  but  the  haughty  chiefs,  to  the 
strand,  ga/ing  in  silence,  and  not  without  menacing  glances  and 
gestures,  'riiere  is  a  somewhat  critical  j)ause  before  their  white 
brotlier  has  tlie  rt'solution  to  stand  up  and  bare  his  ^manly  fore- 
hca<l when  he  is  recognised  by  some  of  the  chiefs,  who  instontly 
hail  him  with  the  exclamation,  ‘  Whatcheer  !’  which  is  speedily 
repeated  in  slomts  l)y  the  universal  multitude. 

'This  wild  chorus  is  to  our  exile  the  voice  of  heaven.  Here  at 
last  he  obtains  the  reward  of  his  constancy  to  his  principles. 
Hen*  is  the  destined  spot  for  planting,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
savage  nation,  tin*  religious  liberty  which  cannot  grow  on  Chris¬ 
tian  ground,  on  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other.  To  ex¬ 
clude  all  doubt,  the  second  predicted  sign  immediately  follows,  in 
the  apparition  of  the  |)ersouage  whose  mysterious  intervention  at 
the  oiitset  IkkI  determined  the  enterprise.  He  is  instantly 
known  ;  but  j)resently  changes  his  a|>pearance  to  the  full  splendour 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  world;  a  inanifestiition  not  made  in 
some  merely  vi^i«)narv  manner  to  the  mind,  but  actually  to  the 
sight,  through  a  temporary  ‘change  wrought  on  the  visual 
nerve.*  We  must  acknowledge  an  interruption  here  of  our  sense 
of  congruity.  Poetical  license  was,  we  think,  strained  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  the  Hist  intervention,  the  visible  intervention  at  all,  of 
such  a  being.  If,  however,  it  should  be  jidmitted  tluit  a  case  of 
such  urgent  extremity  was  within  the  old  orthodox  canon 
((llijnfts  riii(iicc)^  it  would  set*in  to  us  tluit  another  descent  from 
heaven,  merely  to  confirm  to  the  ajmstle  of  freedom  the  assurance 
tor  whicli  the  other  circumstances  were  sutliciently  determinate, 
is  (piii(*  suptTtluous,  and  therefore  unauthorised.  And  when  this 
phenomenon,  essentially  su[>erfluous,  is  presented,  not  in  Ji  tem¬ 
perate  dignity,  with  signs  just  competent  to  indicate  a  super¬ 
human  nature,  but  arrayed  in  the  overpowering  splendour  of 
angelic  glory,  we  recoil ;  under  an  impression  of  utter  extrava¬ 
gance,  trom  a  spectacle  out  of  place  any  where  else  than  in 
oriental  fiction,  or  the  visions  of  the  prophets.  It  would  surely  be 
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was  an  indnlujenee  of  his  imagination  sprintj^inu^  upwjird  into  a 
hrijrlitor  region,  in  u^lad  relief  from  the  prevailiiii^  jifhK)in  of  his 
siihject. 

Oiir  heroic  exile  is  welcomed,  privileged,  and  revered  by  the 
Indian  tribe;  adores  the  l^rovidence  that  has  conducted  and 
guarded  him  thronii^h  so  many  perils ;  and  looks  with  faith  and 
exultation  to  the  future  ever-^rowinu^  prosperity  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  of  roliii^i<uis  freedom  of  which  lie  is  to  be  honoured  as  the 
patriarch. 

In  c(»min<r  to  the  end  of  this  protracted  article,  we  are  admo¬ 
nished  that  we  have  hardly  dealt  fairly  with  our  author,  in  so 
scanty  an  exhibition  of  his  own  composition ;  and  we  are  wishiiijr 
our  analysis  had  been  despatched  with  a  brevity  to  allow  room  for 
a  variety  of  extracts.  W’e  may  alley^e  in  excuse,  that  we  have 
been  detaineil,  at  each  staji^e  of  the  proa^ress,  by  the  strikinj]^  sin- 
U^ularitv  of  the  story. 

W  e  d<»  not  pretend  to  have  mastered  the  philosophknd  or  criti¬ 
cal  theories  which  have  attempted  to  define  tin*  nature  of  poetry, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  modes  of  intellectual  ]>roduction  which 
appear  very  coni^enial.  Nor  have  we  much  tact  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  certain  niceties  of  ])rescription,  which  we  may  perhaps  sus¬ 
pect  to  be  arbitrary  and  pedantic.  We  are  well  content  when  a 
composition  has  the  substantial  elements  which  all  must  acknow'- 
led^e  to  constitute  the  essence  of  poetry.  And  these,  we  think, 
the  present  work  jiossesses  in  a  lii^li  decree. 

It  was  a  dariiiii^  proposition  to  the  Muse  to  <^o  on  an  adventure 
over  such  a  field.  Her  silken  robes  and  delicate  habits  were 
likely  to  come  to  rou^h  service  amonjj^  the  wildest  of  for(*sts  and 
of  men.  'Fhc  scene  (d’ action  affords,  indeed,  a  marked  advantiii^e 
in  point  of  novelty  ;  but  to  some  tastes  this  ailvanUi^c  wall  oe 
countiTbalanced  by  the  ru^ji^ed,  sombre,  dreary,  frowniiiir  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  new  region  for  the  incursion  of  poetry.  He  who  has 
bet*n  attemj)ercd  to  all  the  refinements,  genuine  or  spurious,  of 
cultivated  society,  or,  in  his  studies,  has  been  sojourning  in 
classic  bow  ers,  in  the  company  of  nymphs,  of  ‘  tnorUil  or  immortal 
mould,’  softened  in  the  luxuries  of  fine  sentiment,  enamoured  of 
elegance  and  grace,  fastidious  in  every  taste,  will  look  about  him 
with  strange  and  shrinking  sensiition,  when  he  finds  himself 
among  dark  primeval  forests,  howding  wolves,  the  smoke  of 
w  igw  ams,  and  the  yells  of  savages. 

There  is  an  importance  cpiite  adc'cpiate  to  susUiin  a  poetical 
structure  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  the  subject  it  commemorates, 
that  is,  the  origination  of  an  absolute  religious  liberty,  springing 
n|»  on  the  border  of  a  then  barbarous  continent,  clear  of  all  con¬ 
tamination  of  hierarchical  and  secular  institution,  destined  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  spreail  through  all  future  ages.  And  tlie  hero  (for  so 
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lio  may  l>e  denominated  in  a  moral  sense,  as  welt  as  in  that 

of  his’heiia;  the  ehiet*  actor)  of  this  noble  cause,  is  worth.y  of  his 
vocation,  llis  soul  is  honestly  zealous  for  the  principle;  he  is 
firm,  patient,  persistini>:,  intiexil'ile ;  trustini^  in  God  and  ready  to 
abide  all  conseipiences ;  nevertheless  not  of  iron  consistence,  but 
subject  to  anxious,  painful,  and  tender  emotions,  llis  aftectionate 
manner  to  his  wite  is  just  such  as  is  merited  by  so  amiable  an 
associate,  whose  less  vitr«)rous  spirit  sutlers  a  hard  conllict,  between 
pious  re>i^nation  and  the  terrors  of  the  adventure.  The  narra¬ 
tion  is  perspicuous  and  consecutive,  maintaining  a  close  and 
natural  connexion  in  the  train  ot  events.  It  is  also  in  fact  rajiid, 
thoutrli  it  is  not  till  on  retiection  how  many  particulars  are  told  in 
a  short  space  and  in  the  fewest  words,  that  the  reader  is  aware  of 
it.  I'or  there  is  a  very  sinirular  cast  of  cpiiet  sobriety  in  the  lan- 
jj^ua^e  tliat  bears  us  on  tlirouij^h  the  changes,  even  when  it  relates 
matters  of  the  >tron}4est  excitement ;  so  mueh  in  contrast  witli  the 
tumultuary,  preeitiitate,  and  sonorous  diction  often  assumed  by 
pi»etie  iiairatic  n.  'riiere  is  often  a  sort  of  homeliness  of  phrase, 
with  a  slit^ht  tinu;e  of  (piaiutuess,  which  does  not  put  the  reader 
in  the  mood  for  poiUic  perception  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  it  is  /KH  fIr  fis'liui;',  while  he  ^oes  on  strongly  interested  by 
the  >traui;e  scenes,  situations,  and  transactions. 

W’e  liave  said  the  narration  is  consecutive.  It  is  kept  in  a 
ilireet  forward  pro‘;ress  toward  the  ultimate  event,  without 
div  ermine;  or  waiuleriu^  to  matters  unconducive  to  the  desiujn. 
'I'he  only  part  that  may  be  called  an  episode  is  the  Indian’s 
account  of  the  mvthoh>i;v  t‘stabli>hed  in  the  faith  of  his  race. 
With  the  I'xcejition  on  which  we  have  just  commented,  there  are 
not,  we  tliink  any  violent  transoressions  of  probability,  in  the 
means  and  circum>tauei‘s  ot  tlu'  prosecution  and  accomplishment 
of  the  enterprise.  Indeed  the  Author  says  he  has  adhered  in  a 
i^ri'at  meiLMire  to  historical  documents,  includint*^  one  written  by 
W  illiams  himself. 

In  the  jiower  ot  description  the  po(‘t  excels  eminently.  The 
wild  aspect  ot  nature,  in  both  its  jieimanent  and  its  chanj^inj; 
phases;  the  ^loom  oi'  a  solemn  ilesolation,  with,  nevertheless,  the 
l»eaulies  that  here  and  there  sparkle  with  lite ;  the  ominous  inci¬ 
dents;  the  situations  of  alarm  <»r  relief;  the  external  si^ns  of  the 
passions;  the  appearance,  manners,  and  imposing  spectacles,  of 
the  s;iv;ioe  tribes;  are  presenteil  with  a  graphic  reality,  by  com¬ 
binations  ot  expression  discriminatively  selected  in  an  ample  com¬ 
mand  ot  lan^uai^e.  We  have  noticed  many  instances  of  the 
ha|»py  iiumduetion  ot  small  but  characteristic  circumstances, 
^ivm^r  a  verity  to  the  description,  and  evincing  an  intimate  vigi¬ 
lant  observatiiin  ot  both  material  and  moral  phenomena.  "I'hc 
lertcctions,  always  apposite  to  the  occasion,  are  seldom  i- 
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or  set  fertli  in  such  detuehed  form,  jis  in  the  lollowinjj; 
instance,  the  first  Stanza  of  the  third  Canto : 

*  No  is  keener  to  the  ardent  iniiul, 

Filled  with  sublime  and  jxlorious  intents, 

'riian  when  stern  judgment  cheeks  the  impulse  blind, 

And  I)ids  to  watch  the  pace  of  slow  events, 

I’o  time  the  action — for  it  seems  to  hind 
The  etherial  sold  iijion  a  fire  intense, 

Idt  by  herself  within  the  kindling  breast, 

I’rompting  to  action  while  she  chains  to  rest.’ 

It  must  have  reipiired  considerable  courage  in  our  Author  to 
face  the  fonniilable  array  of  names  which  he  foresaw  would  demand 
to  take  position  in  his  lines.  At  least  our  elegant  verse-makers 
on  this  side  the  water  would  have  been  appalled  at  the  sight  and 
souiul  of  a  nomenclature  of  jicrsonsand  jilaees  like  tliis:  Massasoit, 
Apannow,  Annawan,  W  ampanojig,  \\  anontom ;  Mattapoiset, 
Fokanoket,  Focasset,  Namitsket,  C’oweset,  Fawtnxet,  Fotowomet, 
W'eybosset,  Mooshausick,  Secoimet,  Wamponoand;  an  euphony 
somewhat  different,  certaitdy,  from  that  of  a  Homeric  catiilogue. 
W  e  plead  exception  for  some  other  of  the  personal  denominations, 
especially  those  of  our  gallant  friends  Waban  and  Miantonomi ; 
whom,  besides,  we  know  not  why  we  should  not  like  fidly  as  well 
in  capacity  of  heroes  as  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  a  score  of  the  rest. 
With  valour  at  the  least  equal,  they  display  much  more  sense, 
justice,  and  magnanimity.  The  poet  has  shown  much  dexterity 
in  civilizing  these  savage  sounds  into  the  easy  current  of  his  lines. 
Hut  indeed  they  arc  far  less  refractory  to  English  metre  and  utter¬ 
ance  than  most  of  the  terms  and  denominations  which  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  their  way  to  us  from  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  globe, 
with  the  prestige  of  oriental  associations. 

Th(»  poem  is  inscribed  in  some  aft'ectionate  lines,  to  Frofessor 
l^lton,  of  Hhode  Island,  by  whom  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
copy. 
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Mil.  IIACIO’S  muster  effort,  upon  the  lofty  and  awful  theme 
of  ‘  The  Deity,’  is  a  very  extraordinary  j)oem,  viewed  irre¬ 
spectively  of  its  heiugthe  production  of  a  self-educated  mechanic, 
working  for  his  suhsistence  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a  twist  ma- 
chine.  d'o  have  succeeded  in  reaping  laurels  in  a  field  strewed 
with  the  broken  weapons  of  preceding  adventurers,  in  a  species  of 
religious  poetry  the  most  open  to  Johnson’s  rash  objection,  that 
‘  Omnipotence’ cannot  be  exalted  ;  infinity  cannot  be  amj)lified  ;  ’ 
and  that  poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power  when  ‘applied  to  the 
-decoration  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself,’— this  is, 
indeed,  a  high  achievement.  Few  of  our  best  j)oets  have  dis¬ 
played  e(|ual  skill  in  the  difiicult  art  of  reasoning  in  verse;  and 
the  faults  of  the  poem  consist  of  daring  metapliysical  flights  and 
feats  of  ingenuity,  in  the  management  of  subjects  better  Met 
ahme;’  which  detract  nothing  from  the  literary  merit  of  the  exe- 
cutii»n.  'l'lu‘  poet’s  arguments  and  reasonings  are  confessedly 
borrowed  ;  and  his  authorities  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
proprieties  to  which  we  allude  ;  but,  in  the  use  he  has  made  of 
ills  materials,  he  di>])lays  an  originality  of  mind  wliich  stamps  a 
new  mintage  upon  the  bullion  of  thought.  His  command  of  lan¬ 
guage,  aiul  his  perspicuity  of  style,  are  admirable.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  meeting  with  indications  of  poetical  feeling  and  sen¬ 
timent,  or  of  native  genius,  in  |)ersons  born  in  Inimble  life,  and 
m»t  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  liberal  education ;  but  what 
t'specially  distinguishes  Mr.  Kagg  from  many  of  the  literary 
phem>mena  of  this  description  which  have  excited  astonishment 
for  a  time,  is,  that  he  combines  with  considerable  poetic  talent  a 
vigour  of  understanding,  a  moral  enthusiasm,  and  an  earnestness 
of  j>ur|u»se,  which  give  intrinsic  value  to  his  ])roductions. 

'I'he  present  volume  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character;  and 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the  author  should  be  etpially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  style.  But  there  is  some  noble  poetry  in  it ; 
sufficient,  had  the  author  written  nothing  else,  to  procure  for  the 
‘  Nottingham  mechanic  ’  the  thanks  and  the  praise  of  those  whom 
he  would  wish  most  \o  please.  I'he  volume  opens  with  Ni^ht,  a 
poem  in  blank  verse,  in  two  Books.  ^ 


‘  Dark  thenu*.  hut  spangled  with  ten  thousand  stars.’ 

Night, — the  poet’s  day,  when  to  him  the  flowers  of  fancy  expand, 
aiul  his  tree  spirit  expatiates  in  the  heaven  of  invention,  is  arios- 
trophi/.ed  in  a  strain  of  natural  and  unaffected  feelii 
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fiiinihir  from  llie  stilted  ethics  and  epigrammatic  rhetoric  ot  \  onng, 
hilt  interesting  at  least  the  reader’s  sympathy,  it  not  exciting  his 
admiration,  in  a  much  higher  degree.  For  instiince  : 

*  And  I  too  hail  thy  condiig  !  thougli  to  me, 

As  yet  tlnm  hear’st  not  on  thy  starry  wings, 

Slninher,  or  other  dreams  than  those  which  liaunt 
'I'lie  poet’s  waking  soul.  Long  hours  must  pass 
Hffore  my  lips  are  ])rivileged  to  ])ress 
'I'hv  cup  of  quiet  till’d  from  Lethe’s  stream. 

Mut  tliou  hast  hrouglit  me  freedtnn,  dearly  bought. 

It  may  he,  purchased  at  a  price  whicli  lie 
'The  leader  of  Britannia’s  living  hards’^ 

Hath  warned  me  will  ]>rove  high.  Ihit  could  the  slave 
Kmancipate,  whose  manacles  thine  arm, 

My  country,  reaching  o’er  th’  Atlantic  wave 
Hath  crush’d  within  its  grasp,  he  ])urchas’d  hack 
'I’o  hondage  Would  the  long-iinprisou’d  bird 
’Scaped  from  tlie  thraldom  of  its  wiry  cage, 

Once  having  breasted  the  impending  clouds, 

Anil  lield  communion  with  the  free-horn  winds, 

Keturn  for  lack  of  finul  ?  Less  wonderful 
Were  these  than  that  the  meditative  man, 

In  whom  exists  the  imjietus  of  song, 

(’(Miped  u])  within  the  city’s  busy  walls, 

i\iul  chained  to  commerce  ihroujxh  the  lentithened  dav, 

Sliould,  for  tlie  purchase  of  a  longer  span, 

Ignobly  sell  his  life’s  most  ])recious  hours, — 

Sleep  all  the  night  away,  and  give  no  vent 
To  that  which  wells  within  him,  like  a  spring 
riiat  searches  earth’s  dark  bosom  but  to  tiiid 
Some  aperture  at  whicli  to  issue  forth 
And  leap  exulting  toward  the  face  of  lieaven  ? 

‘  They  who  can  muse  upon  the  Howery  banks 
Of  (’am  or  Isis,  favoured  ones,  to  whom 
W  isdom  displays  her  stores,  and  every  hour 
Bids  welcome  to  her  feast, — may,  when  the  shades 
Of  evening  fall,  devote  its  peaceful  reign 
’Fo  relaxation  and  voluptuous  ease  ; 

But,  while  they  thus  luxuriate  in  sweets, 

W  e,  who  inherit,  in  life’s  humbler  walks, 

A  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  a  strong  desire 
’I'o  give  the  warm  impressions  of  our  souls 
A  durable  existence, — must  endure 
To  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  jioverty. 


*  ‘  l>r.  Souiliov,  uliosp  kind  advice  I  would  liere  thankfully  acknowlrdij**, 
tliouuh  I  have  not  been  able  at  all  times  to  follow  it.’ 
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Or  chain  to  business  through  the  day  those  thouglits, 

Wliich  rather  would  ujmiu  themselves  retire, 

Dwell  on  th*  entrancing  beauties  of  the  eartli. 

Or  wing  their  upward  flight  to  worlds  unknown  ; 

And  only,  when  the  welcome  night  descends, 

Lo(«e  their  exulting  wings,  and  let  them  go.’ — pp.  11,  Hb 

We  must  extract  from  the  Second  Part  of  the  same  poem 
another  passage,  in  which  the  })oet-artiziui  gives  vent  to  the  feel 
ings  and  sentiments  naturally  inspired  by  his  own  sad  expo 
lienee. 

‘  Xor  do  all  sleep. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

And  the  hoarse  clank 

Of  clamorous  lace-machines,  still  urged  along 
lly  the  pale  artizan,  whose  rest  is  lost 
H'o  gorge  a  mart  already  overstock’d. 

With  the  rich  fabric  that  adorns  the  fair, 

Disturlis  the  quiet  hour.  Alas  !  that  trade, 
lly  thus  invading  nature’s  sacred  hour, 

Siiould  of  one  comfort  rob  her  hapless  race, 

'I’o  steal  away  yet  more  !  Alas  !  that  man. 

Fond  as  the  silk-w<»rm  weaving  her  own  tomb. 

Should  lend  himself  to  make  encroachments  thus 
lljxui  the  hours  of  rest,  but  to  reduce 
Jly  over  produce  his  scant  earnings  more. 

‘  Dut  commerce,  while  she  vields  advantages 
To  nations,  of  no  trifling  magnitude. 

Is  not  without  her  evils.  With  high  thoughts 
Ass;iultmg  heaven,  she  sometimes  seeks  ti»  huild 
Her  palace  mid  the  stars,  and  bid  her  sons 
Fall  down  and  worship  :  though  with  warning  voice 
(’arthage,  and  Tyre,  andSidon,  from  beneath 
Cry  out  from  their  eternal  desolation, 

‘  C'ome  down  and  sit  in  dust,  and  learn  from  us 
A  lesson  of  abasement,  lest  again 
’riiy  favoured  ports  and  arsenals  become 
Forsaken  :  and  the  Fisherman  should  cast 
His  nets  ui>on  your  shores.’  Profuse  of  smiles. 

She  tinds  employment  for  the  needy  poor; 

But  maugre  all  her  Ixmnty,  hath  a  scourge 
With  which  to  drive  her  votaries  to  their  toil. 

And  not  unoften  doth  she  use  it  too.’ — pp,  S.'i _ 

*  Oh  !  deem  it  not  prep<»sterous,  ye  who  tread 
Its  crowded  stri*ets,  or  huild  your  factories 
all  alMwe  wall,  high  ]>ointing  to  tlie  skies  ; 

Who  that  had  passed  through  Kdom  in  its  glory, 
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When  Petra  was  the  gi'nenil  reiuiezvotis 
Of  (’aravans,  within  wh<»se  pittas  were  |>onrtHl 
The  choicest  trwisures  of  the  East  and  West 
In  untold  riches, — would  have  deemed,  that  now, 
W’hen  scarce  two  thous;md  years  have  ]>assed  away  ; 

It  would  be  known  but  by  its  desolation 
And  stones  of  emptiness  ?  .  Who,  that  had  stinxl 
Up<m  the  ctnists  of  Tyre,  when  the  tall  ships 
Of  Tarshish  filletl  her  jiorts  with  merchandise. 

And  made  her  merchants  Lords — had  thought  the  time 
At  hand  when  not  a  vestige  should  be  left 
Of  all  that  busy  scene  ?  And  what  prevents 
'Fliat  she  should  be  as  these,  that  on  our  short's. 

Some  phili»st»phic  wanderer  should  alight 
'Fo  pize  on  devjvstation  ?  And,  if  chance 
Should  lead  his  steps  so  far  into  the  land, 

May  wonder  what  the  stones  upon  yoivhill. 

Or  strewn  alM>ut  these  desert  meadows  were  ; 

Or  marvel  much  no  rt'cords  should  In*  left. 

From  which  to  trace  the  name  of  this  fair  stream, 

That  rolls  in  majesty  through  mounds  of  ruins 
Unnoticed  and  unknown.  Thy  bricks  art'  not 
More  durable  than  rocks,  and  these  have  failed  ! 

And  I'ommerce  that  tinds  wings,  wherewith  to  lH*ar 
Thy  mixed  comnuMlities  to  distant  lands. 

Ere  long  upon  those  wings  may  Het'  away. 

And  all  Ih'  lost  to  tht'e. 

Not  that  the  laws 
Of  uncontrolled  necessity  ft>rbid 
That  nations  long  should  flourish,  dealing  out 
To  every  (nie  a  portion  of  success 
For  its  due  seas«m,  then  withholding  all 
Their  fair  sup])lies,  that  they  may  sink  to  nought. 
Whilst  others  build  their  palaces  on  high. 

And  send  their  name  and  glory  through  the  world  : 
Nor  that  the  exaltation  of  a  state 
Depends  u])on  the  waiurrings  of  a  star. 

Which  man  has  dubbed  its  representative. 

Tyre  might  have  btH'n  the  mart  of  nations  still. 

Hut  Tyre  despised  its  G(kI.  The  tract  of  land. 

As  the  earth’s  fatness,  nnto  Esau  given. 

Might  still  have  brought  its  old  abundance  forth, 

And  ne’er  lieen  buried  by  the  drifting  sands 
Had  Esau  ne’er  rebelled  against  the  Lord. 

For  this  Jehovah  bade  him  build  his  nest 
High  as  the  eagle’s,  in  the  flinty  n»ck. 

Hut  He  wtnild  bring  him  domi.  For  this  the  curse 
Was  ])oured  abroad  ;  and  ‘stones  of  emj)tiness’ 

Are  Petra’s  everlastiim  feature  imw. 

For  this,  the  rending  lightnings  blasteil  first 
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The  tower  of  pride,  that  rose  on  Shinar  s  ]>lain. 

For  this,  Imve  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

Cartliajie  and  Tadmor,  made  their  beds  in  dust. 

For  this,  was  Greece  dismember’d  ;  Ej^ypt  spoiled  ; 
Rome  torn  by  factions ;  and  the  western  world 
Released  from  thraldom,  the  foundation  made 
Of  numerous  kingdoms,  Japhet  having  gained 
rhe  promised  blessing.  And  shall  these  remain. 
When  all  their  great  progenitors  have  failed  ^ 

’Fheir  deeds  must  answer  for  them.  ‘  Righteousness 
Exalts  a  nation.*  Stedfastness  and  truth 
In  their  Creator's  laws  will  gain  for  them 
A  longer  period  of  prosperity, 

Or  sin  will  drag  his  vengeful  thunders  down.* 


We  have  omitted  some  intervening  lines  upon  the  subject  of 
immolating  children  in  the  factories,  which  do  credit  to  the 
writer's  feelings ;  but  questions  of  political  economy  cannot  be 
discussed  with  advanUige  in  poetry.  Goldsmith’s  ‘  Deserted  Vil- 
hige,’  furnishes  no  better  argument  against  Emigration,  than  the 
abuses  of  the  factory  system  do  against  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  proper  regulations. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  lyrical 
poems.  The  ‘  Sketches  from  Life  ’  we  must  pass  over,  as  for  the 
most  part  more  true  to  life  than  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
merit.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Ragg  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
himself  to  bestow  ‘poetic  pains’  upon  these  unstudied  effusions, 
and  htis  trusted  to  the  interest  whicli  they  will  awaken  as  simple 
records  of  fact  and  feeling  apart  from  the  grace  and  polish  of  ma¬ 
terial  language  and  the  music  of  rhyme.  The  ‘  Page  from  the 
Author’s  Il’.story,’  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader  of  sensibility 
in  the  character  of  the  Author;  but  as  poetry,  these  Sketches 
wmdd  never  have  entitled  Mr.  Ragg  to  reputation.  The  ‘  Lyrics 
trom  the  IVntateuch,’  although  of  unequal  merit,  are  of  far  supe¬ 
rior  execution.  The  third  of  the  Series,  ‘Adam,  where  art  Thou?’ 
first  published  among  some  specimens  of  the  Author’s  talent,  is 
a  very  spirited  and  vigorous  production.  Nor  is  the  following 
much  less  striking : 


IIAGAR  IN  THE  DESERT 

GEN.  xxi.  IT),  16,  17. 

*  NVhy  weepest  thou,  fond  mother  ? 

1  hy  child  is  blest  i»f  heaven  ; 

I  hough  to  his  younger  brother 
The  land  of  Canaan’s  civen. 
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The  Lord  the  (hnl  of  AhrAhani, 

W'ho  parcek  out  the  earth, 

Will  not  forjjet  thy  little  one, 

A  prince  of  noble  birth  ; 

And  he  hath  promised  that  from  him 
Shall  rise  a  hardy  race, 
l^nconquer’d  in  the  battle  field, 

Unrivalkd  in  the  chase.’ 

*  ‘  Vain  dreams  of  greatness !  mock  not  thus 
An  anxious  mother’s  sorrow  ; 

My  child,  the  darling  <»f  my  hopes. 

Will  be  a  corpse  to-morrow: 

The  once  great  son  of  Abraham 
Now  destitute  is  lying ; 

Cold,  clammy  sweats  are  on  his  brow. 

My  Ishmael  is  dying. 

His  soul  hung  on  the  lips  that  press’d 
The  empty  pitcher's  brink, 

And  seemed  as  passing  with  the  words 
*  3Iy  mother  !  give  me  drink.* 

In  vain  I  tore  myself  away 
To  shun  his  closing  eyes  ; 

Too  well  I  know  the  imploring  look, 

That  fills  them  as  he  dies. 

Oh  !  might  my  tears  but  quench  his  thirst. 
Its  nige  should  not  last  long. 

For  I  would  weep  my  life  away 
Up(m  his  parched  tongue.’ 

‘  ‘  Why  w'eepest  thou,  fond  nnither  ? 

Can  lieaven  afford  no  aid? 

Thy  rising  anguish  smother. 

And  let  thy  griefs  be  stayed  : 

The  God  of  peace,  the  God  of  love. 

Thus  far  hath  led  thee  on. 

And  will  perform  the  promise,  made 
To  thine  and  Abraham’s  son. 

Behold  a  well  of  water  nigh  ’ 

(The  angel  stood  confess’d) 

'  (live  drink  unto  thy  little  one. 

And  calm  thy  troubled  breast.’ 

‘  ^  Oh  God  of  heaven  !  and  art  thou  still 
The  banished  Hagar’s  friend  ? 

And  shall  her  tears  then  cease  to  flow. 

Her  sorrow  find  an  end? 

Bleat  messenger  of  heavenly  love  ! 

How  much  1  owe  to  thee, 

W’ho  bringest  me  such  kindly  aid 
In  life’s  extremity. 
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Drink  !  drink,  my  child  !  he  lives  !  he  lives  ! 

My  Ishmael  lives  anew  ; 

The  brilliant  waters  are  returned 
To  that  dimmed  eye  of  blue. 

This  desert  now  shall  be  my  home, 

A  happy  home  for  me. 

Since  God  still  smiles,  and  I  am  blest, 

My  lovely  Iwy,  with  thee. 

Thy  heritage  the  wilderness. 

Thy  mother’s  heart  thy  throne. 

Thy  kingdom  is  begun,  my  child. 

And  here  thou’rt  lord  alone.’  ’ — pp.  127 — 129. 

These  Lyrics  are  followed  by  ‘A  Dream,’  in  blank  verse; 
C  aradoc,  a  Narrative  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos ;  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Poems  selected  from  the  Author’s  earlier  productions.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  circumsUnices  under  which  these  poems  have  been 
composed,  we  cannot  but  concur  in  Dr.  Southey’s  judgment 
passed  upon  one  of  the  Author’s  former  publications:  ‘What 
‘  Mr.  Ragg  has  accomplished  is  surprising ;  an  age  ago,  it  would 
‘have  been  thought  wonderful.’ 

An  intimation  in  the  Preface  lefids  us  to  blame  ourselves  for 
having  delayed  to  recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  ‘  Pecuniary  straits,  brought  on  by  a  long  train  of 
‘  afflictions,  have  been  one  great  inducement  for  issuing  these 
‘smaller ‘productions.*  Nottingham  surely  will  not  suffer  her 
noble  mechanic  to  struggle  unaided  with  the  inevitable  results  of 
domestic  cjilamity.  \Ve  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  this  volume 
has  obUiined  for  Mr.  Ibigg  the  support  and  aid  to  which  the  use 
he  has  made  of  his  talents  so  justly  entitles  him. 


Art.  IV.  I.  F.rnest  Maltravers.  By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  S:c. 
:i  vols.  Saunders  and  Otley. 

*2.  Alice;  nr  the  Mysteries.  Bv  the  same  Author.  3  vols  London  : 

um. 

admiration  of  Air.  Bulwer,  as  a  man  of  genius,  is  w’ell 
^  known  ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  it  exists  with¬ 
out  any  compromise,  on  our  part,  of  those  principles  which  have, 
as  we  l>elieve,  the  Scriptures  of  truth  for  their  foundation.  We 
s^ll  deal  with  the  double  novel  before  us,  as  those  who  must 
gi\e  an  account:  using  our  best  endeavours  to  place  the  story  in 
substance  before  us ;  and  then  offering  some  few  remarks,  with 
an. eye  both  to  the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  and  the  private 
edihcation  of  the  gifted  author.  Doctor  Johnson  describes  true 
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criticism  as  tin?  beauty  of  thought  formeil  on  the  workuiejs  of  the 
human  heart;  a  definition,  which  we  always  desire  to  bear  in 
mind,  throughout  our  lucubrations. 

'Fhe  w’ork  opens  witli  a  graphic  representation  of  what  may  be 
witnessed  near  Bradford  or  Wolverhampton  ; — a  blasted  common, 
upon  which  lieaps  of  jtshes  and  rubbish  have  extin<i^uished  every 
vestiu:e  of  the  picturesque.  A  cut-throat,  hardened  in  villany, 
named  Luke  Darvil,  is  then  introduced  long  after  night-fall,  as 
counting  a  handful  of  ill-gotten  gains,  and  cursing  his  daughter, 
a  !)eautiful  girl  of  fifteen.  This  is  Alice, — a  character  cast  in  the 
highest  style  of  originality,  although  professed  to  be  drawn  from 
actual  life ;  about  as  much  so  perhaps  as  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  A  loud  knock  at  the  door  of  their 
rude  hovel  announces  an  applicant,  who  has  lost  his  way  : 

‘  The  new  comer  was  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  eighteen  years  of 
agi» ;  and  his  air  and  appearance  surprised  both  sire  and  daughter. 
Alone  on  foot,  at  such  an  hour,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  mistake 
him  for  otlier  than  a  gentleman  ;  yet  his  dress  was  plain,  and  some¬ 
what  Koileil  by  dust,  and  he  carried  a  small  kna])sack  on  his  shoulder. 
As  he  entered,  he  lifted  his  hat  with  something  of  foreign  urbanity, 
and  a  pndusion  of  fair  brown  hair  fell  partially  over  a  high  and  com¬ 
manding  forehead.  His  features  were  handsome,  ndthout  being  emi¬ 
nently  so,  and  his  aspect  at  once  Ijold  and  prejwssessing.* 

— V’^ol.  I.,  pp.  0,  10. 

'riiis  is  Ernest  Maltravcrs,  the  hero  of  six,  or  at  least  three 
volumes,  himself  full  of  sentiment  and  mysticism,  on  his  return 
from  tlie  University  of  Gottingen  to  his  friends  in  a  Northern 
county.  Favoured  w’ith  the  choicest  gifts  of  fortune,  he  is  drawn 
by  our  author  with  extraordinary  care,  as  wxll  as  candour;  and, 
notwithstanding  protestations  to  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded 
that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  wdll  persist  in  imagining,  that  whe¬ 
ther  conscious  of  doing  so,  or  otherw  ise,  Mr.  Bulwer  has  blende<l 
not  a  little  autobiography  in  the  outlines  of  his  com|)osition.  Be 
the  fact  as  it  may,  the  stranger  otfers  half  a  guinea  to  lie  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  nearest  town ;  but  in  ascertaining  the  hour,  pn>- 
<luccs  a  gold  watch,  which  excites  the  cupidity  of  Luke  Darvil, 
by  whom  he  is  invited  to  st;iy  under  his  roof,  until  day-breiik 
shall  render  the  prosecution  of  a  walk  more  tolerable.  The  per¬ 
sonal  charms  of  Alice,  flashing  upon  the  gaze  of  Maltravers,  go 
far  towards  supportin|r  such  a  proposal.  Yet,  if  the  bait  seem 
attractive,  the  peril  is  imminent  Darvil  plots  with  one  John 
WalU'rs  the  murder  juul  robbery  of  his  guest;  whose  escape  is 
like  that  of  Musselinen  over  their  causeway  into  Paradise, —not 
w  ider  than  the  eilge  of  a  razor.  Alice  has  conceived  an  aflection 
for  Maltravers,  as  disinterested  as  that  of  the  virtuous  portion  of  i. 
lier  sex  always  is ;  and  she  n;solves  upon  his  enlargement  The* 
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ferocious  ruffian,  before  Ernest  came,  had  been  in  the  act  of  pro¬ 
posing  to  her  a  course  of  prostitution,  in  the  wages  of  which  he 
was  largely  to  participate  ;  yet  strange  to  say,  an  incrustation  of 
ignorance,  almost  amounting  to  fatuity,  had  hitherto  preserved 
her  mind  as  well  as  person  from  defilement,  as  the  rough  and  un¬ 
sightly  chrysalis  protects  the  future  butterfly.  She  goes  to  her 
parent,  and  appeals  to  his  fears,  on  behalf  of  Maltravers ;  and 
when  satisfied  that  her  appeal  had  failed,  the  poor  girl,  by  filch¬ 
ing  the  key  of  an  outer  door  which  Luke  had  locked,  enables  the 
captive  to  escaj)e  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  the  moral  certainty 
of  immediate  ill  usage.  A  blow  from  Darvil  fells  her  to  the 
ground ;  but  early  next  morning,  her  own  flight  ensues,  and  we 
find  her  accidentally  overtaking  Maltravers,  without  a  plan,  and 
apparently  without  an  idea. 

His  conduct  towards  her,  as  his  preserver,  seems  not  unnatural. 
He  appears  before  us  as  a  wild,  euthusijistic,  odd  being,  just 
launched  upon  the  world,  with  a  full  purse,  rich  expectations, 
and  a  poetical  temperament.  Strangeness  and  eccentricity  are 
the  most  charming  affairs  to  him  imaginable.  Without  intending 
any  harm,  he  thought  that  he  would  take  this  lovely  girl  to  live 
with  him  as  a  pupil,  not  as  a  mistress.  She  possessed  neither  friends 
nor  a  home,  which  could  be  a  real  asylum.  Her  darkness  of  under¬ 
standing  is  such,  that  she  is  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
Her  simplicity  is  such,  that  the  first  proposiil  of  waiting  upon  him 
comes  from  herself ; — and  the  very  singularity  of  the  arrangement 
enchants  his  tantistic  philosophy.  He  would  fain  educate  her 
therefore, — write  fair  and  heavenly  characters  upon  so  blank  a 
page, — and  act  the  Saint  Preux  to  another  Julie  of  Nature  !  A 
cottage  is  accordingly  taken,  with  an  old  woman  to  wait  upon 
them ;  Alice  is  to  be  also  a  nominal  servant :  with  the  assistance 
of  a  schoolmaster,  he  teaches  her  to  read,  write,  and  say  her 
prayers:  Ernest  conceals  his  real  name,  and  adopts  that  of  Butler: 
her  mind  rapidly  developes,  the  faster  perhaps  from  the  frost  of 
penury  having  kept  it  hitherto  in  torpor:  she  advances  in  her  ac- 
(piirements  like  a  locomotive  on  a  railroad,  or  a  lark  ascending  in 
the  sky :  extraordinary  musical  powers  are  called  forth  through 
the  skill  of  her  instructor but  the  catastrophe,  though  delayed, 
is  exactly  what  might  be  expected.  Passion  laughs  platonism  to 
scorn ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ^  She  learns  to  copy  nut 
the  poetry  of  her  patron  ;  and  meanwhile  they  liv^e  in  sin, — as 
the  ma*is  of  gay  society  lives,  in  the  very  arms  of  the  wicked  one; 
until  a  stray  newspaper,  having  communicated  to  Ernest  the 
dying  circumstances  of  his  father,  dissolves  the  talisman  of  his 
guilty  pleasure,  and  summons  him  to  that  grand  test  of  its  worth- 
lessness—a  death-bed ! 

During  his  absence,  Alice,  left  through  thoughtlessness  without 
tie  means  of  direct  communication  with  Maltravers,  is  carried  off 
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by  her  atrocious  parent,  Luke  Darvil;  who,  liavin^^  entered  tlie 
cottage  with  intentions  of  robbery,  thus  discovers  his  child,  and 
hurries  her  away  into  Ireland.  Alas,  for  pm)r  Alice!  When 
she  recovers  her  senses,  the  dawn  breaks  slowly  amon^  desolate 
and  heath-covered  hills.  She  has  exchanged  her  bed  of  down  for 
one  of  rough  straw :  the  light  tilted  cart,  containing  her,  jolts 
over  the  ruts  of  a  precipitous  lonely  road  ;  and  by  her  side  scowls 
the  face  of  her  dreadful  keeper.  A  protracted  journey  to  the 
sea-coast  conveys  her  hopelessly  from  her  paramour.  Some  re¬ 
marks  are  here  adventured  by  the  novelist  on  what  is  called 
female  morality.  Alice,  he  tluiiks,  might  have  been  moulded 
into  criminal  pursuits,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  monster  who 
begat  her,  before  she  knew  Maltravers ;  but  from  that  hour,  he 
adds,  ‘  her  very  error  made  her  virtuous ; — she  had  compre- 
‘  hended,  the  moment  she  loved,  what  was  meant  by  the  honour 
‘  of  women  ;  and  by  a  sudden  revelation,  she  had  purchased  mo- 
^desty,  delicacy  of  thought,  and  soul,  by  that  siicrihce  of  herself!* 
Our  opinion  is,  that  such  a  view  of  the  case  must  ever  be  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  it  is  altogether  unfounded.  When  lust  hath 
eonreivfd^  if  bringeth  forth  sin  ;  and  shi^  when  it  is  finished, 
Iningeth  forth  death.  It  is  a  much  more  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  which  also  meets  us  in  the  second  volume,  that  though 
*  man  loves  the  sex,  woman  loves  only  the  individual ;  and 
^  that  the  more  she  loves  him,  the  more  cold  she  is  to  the 
‘species:*  yet,  even  this  is  only  true  on  the  right  side  of  virtue. 
An  exception  may  possibly  occur  here  or  there;  but  with  a 
rarity  demonstrating  the  soundness  of  the  inspired  proposition. 
We  would  be  amongst  the  last  to  utter  a  harsh  word  agiiinst  the 
weaker,  yet  in(lisputid)ly  the  better  portion  of  our  race ;  oidy  sin 
must  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  its  hideousness  under  a  misUiken 
speciousness  of  sentimentalism.  Its  form  and  language  may  be 
tliose  of  an  angel :  its  righteous  wages  are  the  worm  that  never 
dieth, — the  tire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Alice  is  to  be 
plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning, — and  we  rejoice  at  it:  but 
It  is  truth,  and  not  error, — a  return  to  the  right  way,  and  not  a 
deviation  from  it, —  which  brings  her  in  ultimate  safetv  through 
her  mysterious  ordeal.  On  agcun  escjiping  from  paternal  durance, 
she  feels  that  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  In  a  lowdy  shwl, 
the  bitter  pangs  of  child-birth  present  her  with  a  girl,  which  with 
many  a  weary  step,  and  through  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  she 
drags  to  the  cottage,  where  she  had  sported  her  short  sunshine 
with  Maltravers.  It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers;  and 
she  is  driven  from  the  door. 

Ernest  in  the  meantime  loses  his  father;  and  about  three 
weeks  after  the  night  in  which  Darvil  decam|X'd  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  having  hastened  in  a  post-chaise  to  the  spot,  he  discovers  his 
first  love  gone.  He  too  begins  now  to  reap  the  harvest  of  cor- 
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ruptioii ;  for  she  had  completely  captivated  the  flower  of  his  aft’ec- 
tions;  and  these  being  trampled  and  crushed  under  foot,  the 
world’  within  him  withers,  like  a  garden  blighted  into  a  desert. 
No  stone  is  left  unturned  to  tiscertain  whither  Alice  may  have 
flowm.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  lingers  weeks  and  months  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  that  was  evident  every  one  could  tell  liim ; 
— that  the  house  had  been  robbed, — that  the  old  woman  was  fas¬ 
tened  by  her  garters  to  the  bed-post, — that  a  man  of  notorious 
character,  named  Luke  Darvil  had  absconded,  though  he  was  de¬ 
clared  to  have  known  better  days, — that  some  trace  of  cart-wheels 
from  his  hovel  gave  a  faint  clue  to  pursuit ;  and  that  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  active  search,  persons  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  suspected  burglars,  with  a  young  female  in  their  company, 
were  tracked  to  a  small  inn  by  the  sea-side  famous  for  smugglers. 
Time  rolls  on,  and  no  further  tidings  can  be  obtained.  He  is 
forced  to  leave  a  vicinity  at  once  so  saddened  and  so  endeared. 
His  guardian,  on  whom  the  charge  of  his  educjition  and  property 
devolves,  has  sent  for  him  agjiin  and  again.  We  might  extract 
the  portrait  of  this  gentleman,  the  Honourable  Frederick  Cleve¬ 
land,  did  space  permit ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question.  At  length 
the  melancholy  Maltravers  feels  compelled  to  obey;  and  presents 
himself  at  Temple  Grove.  Our  Author  here  finely  reminds  us 
that, 

‘  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  we  pass  the 
narrow  gulf  from  youth  to  manhcHKl.  That  interval  is  usually  occu- 
])ied  by  an  ill-placed  or  disappointed  atfection.  We  recover,  and  we 
find  ourselves  new  beings.  The  intellect  has  become  hardened  by  the 
lire  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  mind  profits  by  the  wreck  of 
every  pirssion,  and  we  may  measure  our  road  to  wisdom  by  the  sorrows 
we  have  undergone.  Maltravers  was  yet  on  the  Bridge  ;  and  for  a 
time  lM)th  mind  and  l)ody  were  enfeebled.  Cleveland  had  the  sagacity 
to  discern  that  the  afifections  had  their  share  in  the  change  which  he 
I  grieved  to  witness.’ — ib.,  p.  1B5. 

1  he  health  of  his  ward,  how'ever,  got  more  and  more  impaired; 
and  Mr.  Bulwer  tells  us  that  ‘  out  of  the  benign  and  simple  ele- 
‘  ments  ot  the  Scripture,  he  conjured  up  for  himself  a  fanaticism 
‘  quite  fis  gloomy  and  intense  as  that  of  illiterate  enthusiasts.’  In 
order  to  cure  him  of  methodism,  his  guardian  sends  for  a  com¬ 
panion, — Lumley  berrers,  a  young  gentleman  of  tw'eiity-six, 
with  a  genteel  independence  of  eiglit  hundred  a  year,  a  powerful 
and  most  acute  mind,  great  animation  of  manner,  high  physical 
spirits,  a  witty  racy  vein  of  convers<ition,  determined  assurance, 
and  profound  confidence  in  his  own  resources.  At  once  sarcastic 
and  argumentative,  he  usually  obtained  unbounded  influence  over 
those  with  whom  he  w*as  brought  into  contact.  His  leading  vices 
were  a  total  absence  of  feeling,  and  an  utter  insensibility  to 
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moral  principles.  The  object  which  Cleveland  has  in  view  is  so 
far  attained,  that  Maltravers  submits  to  argue  about  religion  with 
his  new  comrade;  and  what  is  better  still,  ‘he  one  night  stoic 
‘softly  to  his  own  room  and  opened  the  New  Testament,  and 
‘  read  its  heavenly  moralities  w’ith  purged  eyes ;  and  when  he 
‘  had  done,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  the  Almighty  to 
‘  pardon  his  ungratetul  heart,  which  worse  than  the  Atheists,  had 
‘  confessed  his  existence,  but  denied  his  goodness.  And  the  sleep 
‘  of  Ernest  Maltravers  that  night  was  deep  and  sweet,  and  his 
‘  dreams  were  cheerful;  and  he  woke  the  next  morning  reconciled 
‘  with  Ciod  and  man.’  Thus  loose  and  preposterous  are  the 
notions  which  even  wise  men,  and  men  of  genius,  entertiiin  upon  a 
subject  beyond  all  others  momentous  and  important.  Our  novelist, 
no  doubt,  imagined  that  in  the  few  pathetic  lines  just  quoted,  is 
presented  a  most  attractive  and  correct  delineation  of  real  reli¬ 
gion.  Upon  his  own  showing,  however,  the  altered  faith  of  his 
hero  proves  lighter  than  the  dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Maltravers  and  Ferrers  agree  to  travel  together  through 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  East;  and  upon  setting  their  faces  once 
more  towards  Europe,  w’e  encounter  the  former  in  the  midst  of 
NeapoliUin  society,  as  an  admirer  of  a  certain  Madiune  de  St 
X'enUidour.  All  connected  with  this  lady  appears  to  us  the 
dullest  part  of  the  whole  double  work ;  nor  do  we  perceive  the 
direct  bearing  which  she  has  upon  the  denmiement  of  the  story. 
Women  of  fashion,  even  when  rather  sensible,  can  be  spared  from 
the  business  of  human  life,  not  less  easily  than  their  parrots,  lap- 
dogs,  cats,  fans,  and  old  china.  Indirectly,  it  is  true,  she  contri¬ 
butes  to  give  Ernest  Maltravers  an  impulse  from  what  is  wrong 
to  what  is  right.  He  has  backslidden  since  he  left  England.  The 
world,  and  its  ways  have  indurated  the  surface  of  his  inner  mjui ; 
and  although  at  bottom,  its  springs  are  described  as  still  fresh 
and  living,  he  drifts  forward  without  useful  or  satisfactory  pur¬ 
suits,  and  wastes  the  fair  fund  of  his  faculties  and  sentiments.  He 
is  less  elevated  and  more  selfish  ;  as  must  infallibly  be  the  case, 
w'herever  that  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  sum  of  wisdom,  fails 
to  be  the  governing  and  pervading  principle.  From  Naples  we 
accompany  him  to  Como,  where,  on  the  banks  of  its  celebrated 
lake,  M.  and  Mad.  de  Montaigne  have  a  delightful  villa;  at 
which,  a  la  mode  Italienne^  Ernest  forms  an  intimacy,  not  only 
with  its  intelligent  possessors,  but  with  a  brother  of  the  lady, 
Signor  Castruccio  Ca?sarini.  This  last  individual  is  a  second-rate 
})oet,  devoured  by  his  own  vanity, — a  perfect  Heautontimoreu- 
menos  ; — until  he  literally  goes  mad  through  a  fruitless  thirst  after 
fame ;  as  cruel  a  syren  as  ever  allured  mortals  to  destruction. 
11  is  history  grows  pregnant  with  solemn  warnings,  long  before  the 
catastrophe  arrives ;  and  throughout  he  moves  to  and  fro,  like  a 
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condemned  soul  darkening  into  a  demon,  and  wandering  among 
dry  places,  seeking  rest-,  but  finding  none.  be  illness  of  Cleve¬ 
land  calls  Maltravers  to  England  late  in  the  autumn.  He  figures 
in  .London,— -rusticates  in  his  own  country  seat  at  Burleigh,  of 
wllich  there  are  several  excellent  descriptions, — turns  author,  and 
puts  in  successfully  for  literary  immortality,-— again  falls  in  with 
Sladaine  de  St.  VenUidour,— and  is  in  the  very  act  of  kissing  her 
hand  passionately,  at  an  inn  where  they  had  been  driven  for 
shelter  by  the  rain,  w'hen  Alice,  arriving  at  the  same  house,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  him,  enters  the  apartment,  fully  persuaded 
that  he  was  alone  : 

‘  She  had  entered  with  her  heart  upon  her  lips ;  love,  sanguine, 
hopeful,  love  in  every  vein,  and  every  thought : — she  had  entered, 
dnniming  that  across  that  threshold,  life  would  dawn  upon  her  afresh, — 
that  all  would  be  once  more  as  it  had  been,  when  the  common  air  was 
rapture.  Thus  she  entered  ;  and  now  she  sttnul  spell-bound,  terror- 
stricken,  pale  as  death, — life  turned  to  stone,  youth,  hope,  bliss,  were 
for  ever  over  to  her.  Ernest  kneeling  to  another,  was  all  she  saw  ! 
For  this  had  she  been  faithful  and  true,  amidst  storm  and  desolation  ; 
for  this,  had  she  hoped — dreamed — lived.  They  did  not  note  her  ;  she 
Wius  unseen — unheard.  And  Ernest,  who  would  after  all  have  gone 
ImrefiMa  to  the  end  <»f  the  earth  to  find  her,  was  in  the  very  room  with 
her,  and  knew  it  not.’ — Vol.  II.,  pp.  U)fi,  197* 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  Maltravers  and  the  Frenchwoman  were  only 
vowing  eternal  friendship,  not  loir,,  to  each  other,  after  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  romancers,  fine  gentlemen,  and  ladies.  Alice 
know’s  nothing  of  these  vain  forms  and  empty  sounds.  She  be¬ 
lieves  in  her  mind  what  she  sees  with  her  eyes,  and  hears  with  her 
cars :  and  so  she  turns  noiselessly  away;  for  humble  as  ber  heart 
might  be,  there  was  no  meanness  in  it.  This  moment  proves  the 
crisis  ot  years,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Her  adventures  have  been  hitherto  not  less  wonderful  than 
affecting.  \\  hen  driven  trom  the  door  of  that  cottage,  where  she 
had  lived  in  sinful  pleasure,  vagrancy  without  any  other  goal 
than  death  at  the  end  of  it,  appears  to  be  her  appointed  portion. 
But  Cod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  A  Mrs.  Leslie 
spreads  over  the  wanderer,  and  her  offspring,  a  wing  of  protec- 
Uon ;  and  getting  gradually  interested  in  their  history,  she  sets 
up  Alice  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  music,  in  a  cathedral  town, 
sufficiently  far  off  to  keep  down  the  curtain  of  secrecy  over  her 
abernitions  and  misfortunes.  It  happens  that  the  magnate  of 
this  place  is  a  Mr.  lempleton, — a  retired  banker,  very  opulent, 
and  formerly  its  representative  in  parliament.  He  is  a  Dissenter; 
and  maternal  uncle  to  Lumley  Ferrers.  His  influence  still  re- 
it  ill  the  borough ;  so  that  in  the  days  of  Gatton 
,  he  could  always  return  one  or  even  two  mem- 
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bers.  lie  is  portrayed  as  a  sanctimonious,  prudent,  and  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  with  a  most  fair  exterior,  yet  carrying  the  seeds  of 
every  vice  within,  unfolded  exactly  up  to  that  point,  where  if 
matters  should  proceed  further,  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  thrust  aside.  His  professions  in  religion  iind  politics 
are  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  saint  and  sinner,  charity  and  mammon, 
sensualism  and  decorum,  government  and  opposition,  tories, 
whigs,  and  sectaries,  have  all  sufficient  pretences  to  claim  him  for 
their  own.  He  longs  to  be  a  widower,  that  he  may  be  rid  of  his 
})resent  wife  without  a  crime ;  and  he  sighs  for  a  peerage,  that 
tiie  obscurity  of  his  origin  may  be  forgotten.  There  are  hopes  of 
his  ultimately  wearing  a  coronet;  for  his  stirring  nephew,  Lumley 
Ferrers,  has  another  set  of  relations,  on  the  paternal  side  of  his 
pedigree,  one  of  them  an  Earl  of  Sitxingham,  father  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  heiress  Florence  Lascelles,  and  himself  holding  an 
office  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Templeton  is  the  idol  of  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  just  at  the  very  juncture  of  Mrs.  Leslie’s  patronage 
being  extended  to  Alice;  and  there  is  a  curious  interview  between 
the  several  j)arlies,  at  which  the  benevolent  lady  endeavours  to 
interest  the  banker  on  behalf  of  the  pretty  vagrant.  Such  a  re¬ 
commendation  does  something  with  Mr.  Tem|)leton ;  the  blue 
eyes  and  lovely  complexion  of  Alice  do  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  a 
private  affair  of  his  own,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  for  a  long 
interval  transpire,  effects  most.  Templeton,  in  fact,  takes  up 
Alice  from  motives  more  sensual  than  pure,  yet,  as  it  appears  in 
the  end,  more  secular  than  sensual,  llis  partner,  by  her  timely 
decease,  releases  him  from  those  matrimonial  fetters  of  wdiich  he 
is  weary.  Alice  about  the  same  time  is  molested  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  visit  from  Luke  Darvil,  wdiom  Templeton  gets  rid  of,  by^ 
promising  to  transmit  him  an  annuity  from  the  earnings  of  his 
daughter ;  although  no  actual  payment  becomes  necessiiry,  since 
certain  officers  of  justice  having  fallen  upon  the  highwayman  as 
an  old  offender,  he  dies  by  a  pistol-shot  in  his  desperate  efforts  to 
escajie  their  hands.  Templeton,  relieved  by  such  an  event,  pays 
secret  addresses  to  Alice ;  scoffs  at  the  w  hispers  of  scandal  already 
rife  in  his  vicinity ;  and  after  encountering  more  than  one  morti¬ 
fying  refusid,  succeeds  in  leading  her  to  the  altar,  not  long  subse- 
(piently  to  that  glimpse  she  had  obtained  of  Ernest  Maltravers 
laying  his  heart,  as  she  imagined,  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  St. 
\  entidour.  Thus  raised  in  her  circumstances  far  above  depres¬ 
sion  and  dependence,  her  beauty  flourishes  into  its  maturity.  Mr. 
Templeton  removes  to  a  villa  near  London  ;  w’here  the  exejuisite 
attractiveness  of  a  little  girl,  passing  under  the  description  of 
Alice’s  by  a  former  marriage,  extorts  universal  admiration. 

We  must  now'  glance  at  some  of  the  other  personages  of  the 
dramiu  Maltravers  is  rising  in  the  firmament  of  literature ;  and 
acquiring  an  European  reputation.  Csesarini  has  also  published 
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a  volume  of  poems,  which  fails ;  yet  he  is  in  London  himselt, 
caressed  by  the  great  as  a  sort  of  literary  lion,  likely^  to  last  one 
season  at  "least.  His  manners,  costume,  letters  of  introduction, 
and  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Ernest,  which  the  Italian  repays 
with  truly  national  ingratitude,  open  to  him  every  saloon  and 
assembly  at  the  West  End.  Fine  society  completes  tlie  ruin  of 
whatsoever  might  once  have  been  sound  and  manly  in  his  intel¬ 
lect.  Envy,  malice,  pride,  and  wounded,  vanity,  flock  to  his 
bosom,  as  vultures  to  a  decomposing  carcase.  His  fortune,  origi¬ 
nally  more  than  suflicient  for  a  foreigner  in  any  land  but  Great 
Britain,  or  any  city  but  its  mammoth-metropolis,  falls  into  a  rapid 
decline ;  which  the  poor  fool  accelerates  by  buying  horses,  pre¬ 
senting  jewels,  making  love  to  marchionesses,  and  gambling  at 
the  club  houses.  Lumley  Ferrers  forms  the  closest  intimacy  wdth 
him,  partly  from  the  coolness  in  both  towards  ^laltravers,  pro- 
ducca  by  several  causes ;  and  partly  from  superior  discernment 
enabling  him  to  foresee  the  consequences  to  Ctesarini  of  his  pre* 
sent  courses,  'rhese  last,  he  thought,  would  soon  render  him  a 
convenient  instrument  for  promoting  sundry  purposes  of  his  own, 
fraught  with  perfidy  and  wickedness.  Primarily  he  is  trying  to 
worm  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  uncle  Templeton,  with  a 
view  to  inherit  his  property  ;  whilst  he  also  carefully  cultivates  his 
intercourse  with  Lord  Saxingham,  as  well  to  maintiiin  his  indi¬ 
vidual  imporUmce,  as  to  secure  another  string  to  his  bow,  for 
rising  in  the  world.  The  lineaments  of  his  entire  character  are 
traced  with  all  the  breadth  and  tone  of  Corregio,  as  they  blacken 
into  tbe  de|)th  of  moral  obliquity.  We  see  how  mere  selfishness, 
apart  from  sensual  vices,  may  conduct  a  man  not  only  across  the 
Acheron  of  ordinary  iniquity,  but  into  the  lowest  abysses  of 
Tiurtiirus.  His  eyes  and  avarice,  as  the  story  proceeds,  are  now 
ghwUing  over  the  possibility  of  marrying  the  opulent  daughter  of 
his  noble  relative.  Her  attractions  have  reaclied  their  meridian. 

I  he  beau-monde  moves  after  the  lady  Florence  Lascelles,  whose 
beauty  might  serve  painters  as  a  model  for  Semiramis  or  Zenobia; 
more  majestic  perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some,  than  becomes  her 
years ;  and  so  classically  faultless,  as  to  have  a  touch  of  the 
sUitue  in  its  composition.  \et,  w’hile  flattering  crowds  murmur 
unbounded  applauses,  lier  own  selection  is  fixed, — and  that  too 
upon  Ernest  Maltravers. 

His  fame  seems  first  to  have  won  her  admiration,  which  fre- 
cpient  intercourse  w’ith  him  warmed  into  softer  sentiments.  She 
addresses  to  him  a  series  of  anonymous  papers,  replete  with  talent 
and  pathos,  urging  him  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  day  and  generation.  Her  delicticy  of  mind,  however,  appears 
unharmed  amidst  trials  so  fiery  and  searching ;  except,  that  with 
tlioroughly  aristiKTdtic  cruelty,  she  suffers  Ciesarini  to  fancy  that 
he  may  presume  to  make  her  an  offer ;  nor  does  she  cpiite  turn  a 
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(loaf  oar  to  tlie  coaxinj]^  attentions  of  her  cousin  Lnmiey  Ferrers. 
Moral  roctitude  itself  ^cis  ontanjrlod  and  perplexed,  amidst  a 
privileged  circle,  carved  out  of  the  universe  of  society,  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  its  exclusive  inhabiUiuts  as  the  only  known  world. 
Florence  Uiscelles  finally  receives  a  direct  proposal  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  preference ;  and  he  becomes  her  accepted  suitor,  with 
the  relucUint  consent  of  Lord  Saxingham.  Just  as  so  prosperous 
a  settlement  awaits  him,  Ferrers  and  Cajsarini  resolve,  that 
though  they  may  neither  of  them  gain  the  prize,  no  other  shall 
actually  enjoy  it.  The  former  of  these  infernals  is  the  real  fiend 
— the  tempter  :  the  latter  is  little  more  than  a  tool.  Ferrers  has 
got  into  parliament :  where,  if  he  has  done  no  public  good,  he 
has  assisted  by  venal  votes  to  obtain  for  bis  uncle  the  coveted 
peerage,  on  condition  that,  if  there  should  be  no  lineal  heir,  it 
should  devolve  uj)on  himself  with  a  suiUible  estate.  Succeeding 
thus  far,  with  jiolitical  prospects  also  opening  before  him,  his 
grasp  of  desire  waxes  greater  as  he  itsceiKis.  Finding  how  affairs 
go  on  with  regard  to  Florence,  he  remembers  that  Ciesarini  had 
once  receiveci  a  letter  from  Ernest  in  relation  to  that  lady, 
wherein  he  was  warned,  althougli  guardedly  and  respectfully, 
against  her  culpable  cocpietry,  in  beguiling  him  into  hopes  which 
could  never  be  realized.  This  friendly  and  admonitory  epistle, 
written  it  should  be  stilted  in  reply  to  an  application  for  advice  in 
the  matter  on  the  jiart  of  Castruccio  himself,  Ferrers  induces 
C  Vsiirini  to  alter,  both  iis  to  date  and  a  few  very  important  mono¬ 
syllables,  so  iis  that  it  is  made  to  express  an  opinion  of  Maltravers 
respecting  Florence,  which  must  wound  her  mind  to  the  (juick, 
JUKI  Iciid  her  to  pronounce  him  a  traitor  !  It  is  conveyed  to  her 
with  unparallelcil  subtlety  and  success.  No  abridgment  can  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  the  skill  and  power  with  which  the  harrowing 
picture  is  wrought  up.  The  sorcery  by  which  the  proud  Beauty 
has  been  deceived ;  her  furious  dismissal  of  her  lover ;  the  tower¬ 
ing  haughtiness  with  which  he  quits  her  presence ;  the  splendid 
fabric  of  happiness  dtished  into  atoms ;  the  fruitless  attempts  at 
its  reconstruction,  when  the  forgery  is  discovered,  which  of  course 
occurs  too  late ;  the  broken  heart  of  poor  Florence,  stricken  to 
the  death  with  sorrow;  her  last  hours  harassed  between  fears 
and  weakness,  full  of  agitation,  yet  mingled  with  submission ; — 
all  this  could  have  been  painted  by  none  with  a  more  masterly 
hand.  The  remorse  also  of  Csesarini,  as  contrasted  with  the 
flinty  ciillousness  of  his  accomplice,  relieves  while  it  varies  the 
group  of  pathetic  circumstances  gliding  in  upon  the  sensitive 
sympathies,  like  spectre  after  spectre.  Wrung  with  intense 
jigony,  and  yet  feeling  bound  to  respect  that  honour  which  is  said 
to  exist  amongst  villains,  he  writes  and  confesses,  not  merely  his 
own  share  in  the  fatal  treason,  but  assumes,  with  the  romance  of 
scoundrelisin,  the  entire  forgery  to  himself!  lie  has  indeed. 
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from  the  strange  influence  of  Ferrers  over  him,  sworn  to  do  so ; 
and  he  keeps  his  vow  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  senses.  Mean¬ 
while  death  lingers  not  for  the  loveliest  or  the  lowliest ;  although 
in  virtuous  minds,  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  ‘  the  illness  of  the  body 
‘  usually  brings  out  a  latent  power  and  philosophy  of  the  soul, 

‘  which  health  never  knows;  and  God  has  mercifully  ordained  it, 

‘  iLS  the  customary  lot  of  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  we  decline 
‘  into  the  gnive  the  sloping  patli  is  made  smooth  and  easy  to  our 
‘  feet ;  and  every  day,  Jis  the  films  of  clay  are  removed  from  our 
‘  eyes,  dissolution  loses  its  false  aspect,  and  we  fall  at  last  into  its 
‘  arms  tis  a  wearied  child  upon  the  bosom  of  its  mother.’  Vol. 

111.  p.  211. 

These  are  pretty  sentiments  for  lack-a-daisical  young  ladies  to 
read  upon  a  sunny  hill-side,  upon  a  summer’s  day  ;  but  they  are 
grievously  ralculated  to  mislead.  We  would  fain  ho})e  however, 
from  better  things  which  occur  afterwards,  that  they  are  the  care¬ 
less  expressions  of  one  wdiose  eyes  are  indeed  o})ening,  but  who 
as  yet  only  perceives  men  like  trees  walking.  Spiritual  and  vital 
religion  will  achieve  a  victory  over  the  grave  in  the  manner 
Bulwer  has  <lescribed ;  l)ut  as  to  the  ‘  philosophy  of  the  soul,’ 
apart  from  conversion  of  heart,  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  it  is  worse  than  trifling  to  imagine  it 
worth  the  waving  of  a  rush  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  the  day  of 
judgment.  And  these  things,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  momen¬ 
tous  realities  of  the  matter.  Man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away  ;  he 
yivetfi  up  the  yhost^  and  where  is  he  ?  Who  can  answ^er  that 
question,  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus?  and  who  weigh  the  horror  of 
it,  if  it  be  Jiot  answered?  The  mint  of  Gehenna  issues 
millions  upon  millions  of  false  coinage ;  and  the  term  Philosophy 
passes  but  too  well  as  a  counterfeit  for  Religion.  Our 
author  elsewhere  observes,  that  there  are  times,  ‘when  the 
‘  arrow  (piivers  within  us, — iu  which  all  space  seems  to  be  con- 
‘  fined.  Like  the  wounded  hart,  we  could  fly  on  for  ever  :  there 
‘  is  a  vague  desire  of  escape,  a  yearning  almost  inscine  to  get  out 
‘  trom  ourselves :  the  soul  struggles  to  flee  away,  and  take  the 
‘  wings  of  the  morning?’  It  is  indeed  often  so;  but  the  felicity 
of  the  true  st<ite  ot  the  case  is,  that  there  is  a  city  of  refuge, — 
that  there  is  a  balm  iu  Gilead;  but  the  entrance  to  the  one  is 
through  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane;  the  tree  that  bears  the  other 
is  the  cross  of  C'alvary  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  Templeton,  Lord  Vargrave, 
is  surprised  by  an  ai)oplexy  into  eternity ;  secrets  curious  and 
sombre  arc  consigned  to  Lumley  Ferrers,  wdio  becomes  the  new 
peer,  with  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; 
though  with  the  prospect  of  marrying,  if  the  young  lady  on  at¬ 
taining  her  majority  shall  consent,  the  fair  Evelyn  Cameron, — 
the  siunc  who  has  passed  under  the  description  of  Alice’s  daughter 
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l)y  ti  former  husband.  The  fortune  bequeathed  Evelyn  ’ is  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Meanwhile  the  fondly-cherished  and 
hi*>;h-born  Florence  Lascelles  luis  paid  the  debt  of  nature;  and 
Maltravers,  challenged  to  revenj^e  by  the  Italian,  ^oes  forth  to 
seek  it,  attended  by  a  Colonel  Danvers  as  second,  according^  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
!  They  proceed  to  the  lodpn^s  of  Ciesarini  in  a  mean 
part  of  the  town ;  and  what  follows  must  be  told  by  an  abler 
pen  than  ours : 

‘  Colonel  Danvers  came  back  to  the  d(M)r  of  the  carriage  in  a  few 
minutes.  ‘  Let  us  go  home,  INI altravers,’  said  he,  ‘  this  man  is  not  in  a 
state  to  meet  you.’  ‘  Ila !’  cried  INIaltravers,  frowning  darkly,  and  all 
his  long  smothered  indignation  rushing  like  fire  through  every  vein  of 
his  body,  ‘  would  he  shrink  from  the  atonement.’  Jle  jmslied  Danvers 
ini])atiently  aside,  leapt  from  the  carriage,  and  rushed  up  stairs. 
Danvers  folhnved.  Heated,  wrought  up,  furious,  Ernest  Maltravers 
ruslied  into  a  small  and  squalid  chamber ;  from  the  closed  d<M»rs  of 
which,  through  many  chinks,  had  gleamed  the  light  that  told  him 
Cjcsarini  was  within.  And  Cmsarini’s  eyes,  blazing  with  horrible  fire, 
were  the  first  olyects  that  met  his  gaze.  Maltravers  stoml  still,  as  if 
frozen  into  stone. 

‘  ‘  Ha!  ha!’  laughed  a  shrill  and  shrieking  voice,  which  contrasted 
dreadly  with  the  accents  of  the  soft  Tuscan,  in  which  the  wild  words 
were  strung — ‘  Who  comes  here  with  garments  rolled  in  bhsid.^  You 
cannot  accuse  me,  for  my  blow  drew  no  l)hM)d  ;  it  went  straight  to  the 
heart ;  it  tore  no  flesh  by  the  way.  We  Italians  poison  our  victims ! 
AV'here  art  thou,  where  art  thou,  ^laltravers,  I  am  ready  }  Coward, 
you  do  not  come  !  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  here  you  are  ; — the  pistolst  I  will 
not  fight  so.  I  am  a  wild  beast.  Let  us  rend  each  other  with  our 
teeth  and  talons.’ 

‘  Huddled  up,  like  a  heap  of  confused  and  jinntless  limbs,  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room,  lay  the  wretch,  a  raving  maniac ; — two 
men  keeping  their  firm  gripe  on  him,  which  ever  and  ainm,  with  the 
mighty  strength  of  madness,  he  slnH)k  off,  to  fall  back  senseless  and 
exliausted ;  his  strained  and  bhM)dshot  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
the  slaver  gathering  round  his  lips,  his  raven  hair  standing  on  end,  his 
delicate  and  symmetrical  features  distorted  into  a  hideous  and  gorgon 
aspect.  It  w'as  indeed  an  a[)])alling  and  sublime  spectacle,  full  of  an 
awful  moral,  that  meeting  of  the  foes  !  Here  stood  Maltravers,  strong 
beyond  the  common  strength  of  men,  in  health,  power,  conscious  supe¬ 
riority,  j)remeditated  vengeance — wise,  gifted ;  all  his  faculties  ripe, 
developed,  at  his  command  ;  the  complete  and  all  armed  man,  prepared 
for  offence  and  defence  against  every  fi»e — a  man  who,  once  roused  in  a 
righteous  quarrel,  wmild  not  have  quailed  before  an  army  ;  and  there 
and  thus  was  his  dark  and  fierce  purpose  dashed  from  his  soul !  He 
felt  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  man’s  ^v^ath,  in  the  presence  of  the 
madman  <»n  whose  head  the  thunderbolts  of  a  greater  curse  than  human 
anger  ever  breathes,  had  fallen.  In  his  horrible  affliction,  the  criminal 
triumphed  over  the  avenger !  .  .  When,  some  minutes  afterwards. 
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the  ch»cl(»r,  who  had  1>een  sent  for,  arrived,  the  head  of  the  stricken 
mtient  lay  on  the  lap  of  his  adversary  ;  and  it  was  the  hand  of  INIal- 
travers  that  wiped  the  froth  from  his  white  lips,  and  the  voice  of 
Maltravers  that  strove  to  soothe,  and  the  tears  of  Maltravers,  that  were 
falling  on  that  fiery  brow.’  Vol.  111.  pp.  301 — 305. 

'riiiis  terminates  the  first  portion  of  the  works  now  before  us, 
with  what,  as  Mr.  Biilwer  says,  though  rare  in  novels  is  common 
inhuman  life, — the  affliction  of  the  good,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  wicked.  Lumley  Ferrers,  having  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  rewarded  with  a  place  under  govern¬ 
ment.  His  plan  of  thw'arting  Maltravers,  as  to  Florence  Las- 
celles,  has  also  produced  results  horribly  delightful  to  revenge. 
Frnest  withdraws  from  the  kingdom,  an  exile  in  the  zenith  of  his 
career. 

Alice  or  the  Mysteries,  will  furnish  us  with  the  sequel.  1 1  is 
addressed  indeed  to  the  many  who  complained  of  the  incomplete¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  to  the  few  who  questioned  the  moral,  of  Ernest 
Maltravers.  The  first  chapter  presents  us  with  the  heroine,  now' 
w’idow  of  the  late  Lord  Vargrave,  settled  wdth  Evelyn  Cameron 
in  a  delightful  cottage  on  the  Devonshire  co;ist.  Mrs.  Leslie,  a 
venerable  septuagenarian,  and  not  ashamed  of  her  years,  is  on  a 
visit  to  her  former  protegee.  Their  conversation  turns,  amongst 
other  things,  on  the  literary  productions  of  Maltravers,  as  an 
author  w  hom  every  one  reads,  and  whom  Alice  herself  never 
perused  without  being  deeply  affected ;  since  there  always  seemed 
something  in  his  pages  reminding  her  of  a  voice  in  earlier  days, 
the  same  w’hich  had  first  let  in  knowledge  upon  her  mind,  w’hich 
liad  first  taught  her  music,  the  voice  of  one  whom  she  had  herself 
preserved  from  being  murdered,  of  one  w  ho  had  enchained  and 
rivetted  her  fondest  affections,  of  one  for  whom  she  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  respecting  w'hom  she  still  mysteriously  felt  as 
though  they  should  yet  meet  again.  The  clergyman  of  the 
village  where  they  reside,  fulfils  the  duties  of  an  affectionate 
tutor  tow'ards  Evelyn.  His  name  is  Aubrey ;  and  he  will  delight 
every  right-minded  reader.  Dropt  like  a  pure  pearl  into  the  lap 
of  retirement,  he  may  remind  us,  as  to  his  conduct  and  de¬ 
meanour,  of  the  w'cll  known  picture  in  poetry  by  Goldsmith. 
Yet  there  is  no  approach  to  servility  in  the  imitation ;  for  the 
mellow’  colouring  thrown  over  the  practical  uprightness  and  pas¬ 
toral  character  of  this  incomparable  curate,  is  an  autumnal  sun¬ 
shine,  from  the  heart  of  an  iirtist,  shed  upon  a  favourite 
study.^  Mrs.  Leslie  has  a  daughter  married  to  Mr.  Merton, 
a  clerical  nwigistrate,  the  rounded,  respecftible,  and  yet  secular 
rector  of  an  immense  family  benefice ;  and  Mrs.  Alerton,  calling 
w^ith  her  daughter  Caroline  for  her  mother  upon  their  road  from 
CHjrnw'all,  carries  Evelyn  also  aw’ay  wkh  her,  that  her  first  peep 
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of  hiiinnn  life  may  l»e  taken  under  sjife  its  well  as  tavourahle 
ausnices.  It  further  falls  out,  that  Hurlei^h,  the  country-seat  ot 
Maltravers,  lies  not  far  from  the  residence  ot  the  Mertons;  and 
the  owner  is  induced  by  accident  to  return  thither  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  during  the  stay  which  Evelyn  makes  in  the  neij>‘hhour- 
hood.  'I'he  presence  of  a  beautiful  heiress,  already  given  out  jus 
engaged  to  a  peer  of  the  rejdm,  produces  Jin  ejirtlupuike  amongst 
the  surrounding  s(juirearchy ;  the  effect  ot  which  is  Jiugmented 
by  the  sudden  reappearance,  in  their  midst,  of  so  notable  a  person 
JUS  Mjiltnivers.  The  hist,  if  come  back  for  jiny  intelligible  pur¬ 
pose  at  all,  has  serious  thoughts  of  selling  his  tine  estate,  prepji- 
ratory  to  an  ultimate  and  total  jibandonment  of  his  native  land. 

‘  This  wjis  the  state  of  Ernest  JMaltravers  at  the  age  of  tliirty-six  ; 
an  age  in  which  frame  and  mind  are  in  the  fullest  perfection  ;  an  age 
in  which  men  begin  most  keenly  to  feel  that  they  are  citizens.  With 
all  his  energies  l)raced  and  strengthened,  with  his  mind  stored  with 
the  profusest  gifts,  in  the  vigour  of  a  constitution  to  which  a  hardy  life 
had  imj)arted  a  second  and  fresher  youth  ;  so  trained  by  stern  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  redeem,  with  an  easy  effort,  all  the  deficiencies  and  faults 
which  had  once  resulted  from  too  sensitive  an  imagination,  and  too 
high  a  standard  for  human  actions  ;  formed  t(»  render  to  his  race  the 
most  brilliant  and  durable  services,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  results  from  sobered  fancy,  an  upright  heart,  and  an  appniv. 
iiig  conscience  ; — here  was  Ernest  Alaltravers,  backed  too  by  tlie  ap¬ 
pliances  and  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune,  perversely  shutting  up  genius, 
life,  and  soul,  in  their  own  thorny  leaves — soured  by  hMiking  (nily  on 
the  dark  side  of  nature,  as  once  he  had  been  blinded  by  looking  rmly  on 
the  bright  ;  and  refusing  to  serve  the  finds  and  rascals  that  were 
formed  from  the  same  clay,  and  gifted  by  the  same  (icnl.  INlorhid  and 
morose  nhilosoidiy,  begotten  by  a  iiroud  si)irit  nimii  a  lonely  heart.’ 

Alice.  V<d.  I.  pp.  17(>,  177- 

lly  degrees  the  hospitjible  juul  burly  reetor  allures  Ernest  to 
his  house  and  tjible,  believing  thjit  he  would  mjike  ji  good  mjitch 
for  his  daughter  Caroline ;  overlooking,  jis  worldly-minded  sages 
often  do,  the  grejiter  probability  in  a  lesser ;  and  forgetting  tliat 
it  wjis  much  more  likely  Evelyn  should  jittnict  him,  unless  he  wjts 
informed  that  she  was  an  affianced  Ijidy  to  Lord  Vargrnve.  In-, 
formation  so  necessary  does  not  in  fact  rcjich  him,  although  all 
else  know  it,  until  his  affections  luive  got  thoroughly  enUingled. 
Evelyn,  before  her  arrival  jit  Merton  llectory,  possessed,  however, 
no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  repulsion  towards  Lord  \'jir- 
grjive,  the  individiuil  marked  out  for  her  by  the  late  peer ;  jind 
this  not  from  perverseness  on  her  jiart,  but  instinctive  abhorrence 
for  his  hollowness  and  worthlessness  of  character.  Hence  Mal- 
tnivers  ejisily  steps  in,  before  he  is  jiware  of  it,  between  herself 
Jind  his  old  rival.  His  new  feelings  tow'ards  Evelyn,  of  whose 
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orif^n  he  could  never  dream,  produce  the  wholesome  effects  of 
breakinf^  down  his  self-insulation,  and  awakening  his  interest  for 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  improves  his  estate,  becomes  an  active 
and  benevolent  neighbour,  employs  himself  in  mending  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  poorer  tenantry  and  workmen  ;  and  when  told  of 
Lord  Vargrave^s  presumed  position  with  Evelyn,  he  abandons 
her  at  once  to  what  he  honourably  considers  a  settled  engage¬ 
ment.  Yet  Miss  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  warmly  expressed  w^ishes  of  the  uncle  of  Lumley 
Ferrers,  she  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the  latter,  if  she  pleases,  on 
coming  of  age,  and  forfeiting  a  moderate  portion  of  her  enor¬ 
mous  fortune.  She  resolves  to  do  this ;  especially  after  his  lord- 
ship  has  unveiled  himself  during  a  recent  visit  paid  at  Merton 
Rectory,  as  a  shrewd  callous  schemer,  serpent-like  in  soul  and 
spirit,  and  relying  upon  his  craft  and  promptitude  to  make  every 
spring  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  machine  self  !  Inter¬ 
minable  plotting  and  counter-plotting  now  ensue,  w  hich  it  would 
be  wearisome  to  unravel  minutely.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mal¬ 
travers  withdraw's  to  Paris;  that  a  certain  Lord  Doltimore, 
answering  to  his  name,  marries  Caroline  Merton,  and  goes  thither 
also,  together  with  Evelyn  Cameron;  that  Lord  Vargrave  con¬ 
trives  to  collect  some  particulars  of  his  aunt  in  law’s  history ;  that 
after  Evelyn  had  discarded  him  and  accepted  Ernest  in  his  stead, 
the  wily  hypocrite  comes  dow^n  upon  Maltravers  with  the  thunder 
fniught  assurance  that  Lady  Vargrave  is  his  long-lost  Alice,  and 
that  he  himself  is  therefore  plighted  to  his  own  child ;  that  the 
best  plan  of  avoiding  distressful  explanations  will  be  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  plan  of  old  Templeton,  and  cover  up  the  mystery 
under  Vargrave’s  coronet ;  and  that  to  all  this  Ernest  as  well  jis 
Evelyn  at  length  yield  tlieir  reluctant  and  melancholy  consent. 

Thus  Vargrave  seems  to  soar  upon  the  pinions  of  his  infamy, 
far  above  each  successiv'e  difficulty.  Politics  sparkle  before  him 
with  the  prospect  of  office,  emolument,  and  power :  Hymen  has 
his  torch  just  lighted,  with  a  cornucopia  of  matrimonial  w^ealth 
ready  to  l>e  showered  upon  the  happy  bridegroom.  He  plumes 
himself  upon  being  the  luckiest  fellow  alive,  in  despite  of  man, 
Safcin,  or  the  Almighty.  In  a  single  word,  the  prosperity  of 
guilt  has  meUimorphosed  him  into  a  worthy  candidate  for  Tophet, 
exactly  its  the  pit  is  ready  to  open  its  mouth  upon  him.  For  now’ 
starts  up  the  miserable  lunatic,  whom  Maltravers  was  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  duel.  The  friends  of  Caesarini  had  placed  him  in  an 
asylum  near  the  French  capital,  where  his  hallucination  had  ap¬ 
parently  lulled  inU)  mere  wailings  after  personal  liberty.  Few 
pencils  can  paint  madness ;  and  w  e  used  to  tliink  tliat  none  could, 
beside  tliose  of  Shakspeare  and  Crabbe ;  the  latter  in  the  single 
instance  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey :  but  justice  to  Mr.  Ridwer  com¬ 
pels  us  to  enlarge  the  class  of  exceptions,  so  as  at  least  to  include 
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himself.  We  luive  afforded  an  illustration  of  this  already,  and 
know  not  how  to  withhold  the  followinjr.  De  Montaigne,  the 
brother  in  law  to  Castruccio,  pays  the  unhappy  patient  a  visit, 
with  his  medical  attendant,  at  the  asylum  : 

*  Yet,  when  he  rose  to  depart,  Caesarini  started  up,  and  fixing  on 
him  his  large  wistful  eyes,  exclaimed — ‘  Ah  !  do  not  leave  me  yet.  It 
is  so  dreadful  to  be  alone  with  the  dead,  and  the  worse  than  dead.’ 

*  The  Frenchman  turned  aside  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  stifle  the 
rising  at  his  heart ;  and  again  he  sate,  and  again  he  sought  to  soothe. 
At  length  Cccsarini,  seemingly  more  calm,  gave  him  leave  to  depart. 

*  Go,*  said  he,  ^  Go — tell  my  sister  I  am  better,  that  I  love  her  ten¬ 
derly,  that  I  shall  live  to  tell  her  children  not  to  be  poets.  Stay  ;  you 
asked  if  there  was  aught  I  wished  changed — yes — this  room  ;  it  is  to<» 
still :  I  hear  my  own  pulse  beat  so  loudly  in  the  silence — it  is  horrible  ! 
There  is  a  room  below,  by  the  window  of  which  there  is  a  tree,  and 
the  winds  rock  its  l)oughs  to  and  fro,  and  it  sighs  and  groans  like  a 
living  thing :  it  will  be  pleasant  to  look  at  that  tree,  and  see  the  birds 
come  home  to  it, — yet  that  tree  is  wintry  and  blasted  too  ! — it  will  be 
pleasant  to  hear  it  fret  and  chafe  in  the  stormy  nights ;  it  will  be  a 
friend  to  me,  that  old  tree  ! — let  me  have  that  room.  Nay,  look  not 
at  each  other — it  is  not  so  high  as  this — but  the  window  is  barred — I 
cannot  escaj)e  !*  and  Caesarini  smiled.* — Vol.  III.  pp.  47,  48. 

But  he  does  escape ;  and  roams  for  his  prey  like  a  tiger  let 
loose  from  its  lair  !  Maltravers,  in  desperation  at  the  downfal  of 
one  airy  castle  after  another,  buries  himself  in  profound  retire¬ 
ment  at  an  inn  sequestered  from  all  other  habitations,  amidst  the 
swamps  and  morasses  that  formerly  surrounded  the  abode  of  Gil 
de  lletz,  the  necromancer.  It  would  be  vain  to  describe  his 
mental  sufferings,  in  a  seclusion  at  once  so  gloomy  and  so  deep  ; 
but  tiiught  by  adversity  a  more  excellent  way  than  before,  he 
daily,  nightly,  and  hourly  ‘prays  to  the  Great  Comforter,’  to  assist 
him  in  wrestling  against  a  guilty  passion.  A  letter  from  Lord 
Doltimore  now^  inquires  whether  he  is  still  disposed  to  part  with 
Burleigh  ?  He  determines  fortliwdth  to  do  so  ;  and  to  transmit  to 
his  agents  in  England  the  necessiiry  instructions :  but,  in  his 
sleep,  that  night,  a  dream  appears  to  Maltravers : 

'  He  thought  he  was  alone  in  the  old  library  at  Burleigh,  and  gazing 
on  the  portrait  of  his  mother  ;  as  he  so  gazed,  he  fancied  that  a  cold 
and  awful  tremor  seized  upon  him — that  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  canvass — his  sight  was  chained  there  by 
an  irresistible  spell.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  portrait  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  ;  the  features  the  same,  but  the  bloom  vanished  into  a 
w'hite  and  ghastly  hue ;  the  colours  of  the  dress  faded,  their  fashion 
grew  more  large  and  flowing,  but  heavy  and  rigid,  as  if  cut  in  atone — 
the  robes  of  the  grave.  But  on  the  face  there  was  a  soft  and  melan¬ 
choly  smile,  that  took  from  its  livid  aspect  the  natural  horror :  the 
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lips  moved,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  witlioiit  a  sound,  the  released  soul 
spoke  to  that  which  the  earth  yet  owned. 

'  '  Return,*  it  said,  ‘  to  thy  native  land,  and  thine  own  home. 
Leave  not  the  last  relic  of  her  who  bore  and  yet  watches  over  thee, 
to  stranger  hands.  Thv  good  angel  shall  meet  thee  at  thy  hearth.’ 

‘  The  voice  ceased.  With  a  violent  effort  Maltravers  broke- the 
spell  that  had  forbidden  his  utterance.  He  called  aloud,  and  the 
dream  vanished  :  he  was  broad  awake — his  hair  erect — the  cold  dew 
on  his  brow.  The  pallet,  rather  than  bed  on  which  he  lay,  was  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  window,  and  the  wintry  moonlight  streamed  wan,  and  pale, 
and  sjHictral,  into  the  cheerless  room.  But  between  himself  and  the 
light  there  seemed  to  stand  a  shape — a  shadow  ;  tlnit  into  which  the 
|)urtrait  had  changed  in  his  dream  ;  that  which  had  accosted  and 
chilleil  his  soul.  lie  sprang  forward — ‘  IMy  mother  !  even  in  the  grave 
canst  thou  bless  thy  wretched  son.  Oh  !  leave  me  not ;  say  that 
thou —  *  the  delusion  vanished,  and  Maltravers  fell  back  insensible.’ 

Vol.  III.  pp.  1G9,  170. 

This  incident,  easy  to  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  agencies, 
induces  him  so  far  to  change  his  purpose,  that  he  comes  back  to 
Burleigh  in  person,  and  proceeds  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
plans. 

An  under -plot  is  now  developed, — the  wheel  within  the  wheel, 
of  all  that  may  have  been  ^puzzling  in  the  story.  Aubrey,  the 
good  clergyman,  met  in  early  life  with  the  common  lot  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment  in  love.  Eleanor  Westbrook,  a  pretty  woman  in 
humble  circumstances,  won  his  heart,  and  then  showed  herself 
unworthy  of  it  by  jilting  him  for  some  golden  calf,  whose  smart 
coiit  would  wear,  better  she  thought,  than  the  threadbare  gravity 
of  a  poor  curate.  The  monied  idler  left  her,  after  fifteen  years, 
a  widow  with  a  small  annuity  and  one  child,  named  Mary.  They 
happened  to  settle  near  Mr.  Templeton,  who  in  an  evil  hour 
betrayed  the  latter,  and  had  by  her  a  little  girl,  beyond  comparison 
lovely;  vet  the  source  of  anguish  and  alarm  to  its  parents 
Sarah  Miles,  a  confidential  maid  servant,  witnessed  a  secret 
marriage  between  Templeton  and  his  mistress,  very  soon,  indeed, 
after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife.  IMary,  his  second,  also  soon 
died ;  so  that  the  fortunate  banker  found  himself  the  second  time 
a  widower,  and  the  father  of  an  enchanting  offset ;  the  cloud  over 
whose  birth  it  became  a  grand  object  with  him  to  conceal,  lie 
had  writhed  so  deeply  from  the  torture  of  an  illicit  connexion,  that 
he  determined  to  look  out  for  a  widow,  to  whom  he  might  be  law¬ 
fully  married,  and  through  whom  he  might,  with  no  great  diificulty, 
pa^  off  his  fair  offspring,  as  her  daughter  by  a  former  marriage. 
Alice  Ihirvil  crosses  his  path  at  a  very  criticiil  juncture.  He 
never  loses  sight  of  her ;  more,  especially,  when  in  the  course,  of  a 
tew  years  she  is  called  to  bury  her  own  child  by  Maltravers,  in 
that  church-yard  of  the  villjigc  in  Devonshire,  where  Aubrey  otfi- 
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ciated ;  and  to  which  Templeton  had  l)eon  at  the  expense  of 
sending  her,  for  the  health  of  the  youngs  invalid,  and  the  private 
purposes  of  himself.  The  ^rave,  however,  closinp^  over  the  one,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  projects  of  the  other.  In  his  character  of  charitable  patron 
and  protector  he  now  persuades  Alice  to  change  her  name  into  that 
of  Cameron, — to  adopt  his  girl  Evelyn  by  Mary  Westbrook  as  her 
own, — and  finally,  to  marry  its  father !  Sufficient  care  is  taken 
all  along  by  making  proper  removals,  and  selecting  suitable 
localities,  that  no  trace  of  the  actual  truth  shall  be  left  visible  to 
vulgjir  curiosity.  Hence,  the  reader  must  perceive,  as  we  should 
judge  to  his  unspeakable  relief,  tlnat  Evelyn  Cameron  is  the 
daughter  of  Templeton,  and  not  of  Maltravers ;  of  Mary  West¬ 
brook  and  not  of  Alice  Darvil.  The  secret  remains  for  years 
buried  in  the  breasts  of  the  parties  interested ;  with  the  exception 
of  one  other  person,  Sarah  Miles  the  maid  servant.  To  remove  her, 
the  banker,  now  elevated  into  a  peer,  had  united  her  with  a  hand¬ 
some  dowry  to  one  William  Elton,  an  adventurer  setting  out  for 
America.  Cn  his  dying  there,  Sarah  returns  to  England,  and  is 
run  over  by  Lumley  Ferrers,  whilst  on  a  visit,  as  the  selfish  Lord 
Vargrave,  at  Merton  Rectory.  Maltravers  had  taken  care  of  the 

f>oor  woman ;  who,  having  seen  Evelyn  Cameron  in  the  neigh- 
)ourhood,  recognised  her  as  the  daughter  of  her  former  mistress, — 
and  on  her  death-bed  confesses,  or  rather  confides  the  whole  affair 
to  f'rncst  just  when  he  hasarrived  the  third  time  at  Burleigh,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  dream  which  we  have  extracted.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  Alice  never  consents  to  be  called  the  wife  of 
'Fempleton,  until  she  has  seen  Maltravers,  as  she  supposes,  at  the 
feet  of  another;  and  that  before  she  does  so  consent,  she  extorts 
an  oath  from  the  proud  banker,  that  their  nuptials  shall  be  merely 
nominal.  In  one  word,  through  fire  and  water,  storm  and  sun¬ 
shine,  prosperity  and  adversity,  she  remains  faithful, — strictly 
faithful,  to  her  first  love,  Ernest  Maltravers  ! 

And  now  having* made  this  felicitous  discovery,  he  flies  to  her 
side  for  a  brief  moment :  for  circumstances  immediately  summon 
Ernest  and  Aubrey  to  the  French  capitol.  Vargrave,  having 
added  crime  to  crime,  and  succeeded  in  stratagem  after  stratagem, 
calculates  that  his  marriage  with  Evelyn,  besides  disiippointing 
his  rival,  will  establish  his  triumph  for  life.  Her  fortune  has  be¬ 
come  essential  to  him,  since  he  has  squandered  his  own ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  certain  politiad  intrigue  will  be  effected  by  his 
accession  to  that  kind  of  opulence  which  adds  importance  to  rank 
and  talents.  For  this,  therefore,  he  has  ensnared  the  heiress  of 
Templeton, — overreached  Maltravers, — and  heaped  hyp(K*risy 
without  shame  upon  wickedness  without  parallel.  Ernest,  how¬ 
ever,  meets  the  traitor  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  success,  with 
Aubrey,  at  Lady  Doltimore's,  in  the  presence  of  Evelyn. 

VOL.  iv.  F 
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*  The  sight  of  them  ex])laiiied  all  at  once  to  Vargrave.  He  saVv 
that  the  mask  wjis  torn  from  his  face — the  prize  snatched  from  his 

grasp his  falsehiK)d  known — his  plot  counterworked — bis  vilhuiy 

baffled!  He  struggled  in  vain  for  self-possession  and  composure,  all 
his  resources  of  courage  and  craft  seemed  drained  and  exhausted. 
Livid,  speechless,  almost  trembling,  he  cowered  beneath  the  eyes  of 
Maltravers.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  257,  258. 

A  messenger  interrupts  the  interview,  with  letters  to  his  lord- 
ship,  iinnouncing  the  total  failure  of  a  bank,  whereby  the  hoarded 
and  coveteil  thousands  of  old  Templeton  are  swallowed  up.  The 
news  affords  a  ray  of  relief  to  the  crest-fallen  nobleman,  whilst  it 
just  conducts  us  to  the  lowest  lines  of  perfidy  and  meanness  in  his 
character.  He  bows  to  Miss  Cameron — breaks  the  intelligence  to 
her  with  the  polislied  heartlessness  of  his  order — and  informs  her, 
that  her  wealth  having  disappeared,  he  abandons  the  field  to 
his  antagonist!  Previous,  however,  to  any  hostile  rencontre 
witli  the  latter,  he  drives  to  his  hotel;  and  there  opens  witli 
ravished  eyes  a  flattering  invitation  from  the  premier  to  accept  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  has,  moreover,  attached  to  it  a  prospect 
of  the  governor-generalship  of  India  within  twelve-months ;  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  his  taking  such  steps  as  involve  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  his  whole  party,  and  branding  himself  for  ever  as  a  mer¬ 
cenary  apostate.  Objection,  scruple,  hesitation,  vanish  before 
temptations  so  utterly  irresistible  to  a  man  like  Lord  Vargrave. 
He  again  swells  into  the  braggart,  and  luistens  to  dare  Maltravers 
face  to  face.  The  full  extent  of  his  obliquity,  even  as  to  Florence 
Lascelles,  has  now  been  revealed  by  Caesarini  in  an  interval 
of  reason,  to  the  jistonished  Ernest  Maltravers ;  who  luus  learnt, 
nevertheless,  more  wisdom  than  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  vengeance.  They  come  together  for  the  last  time,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  in  safety ;  although  not  without  mutual  reproaches.  That 
night,  the  Italian,  after  delivering  himself  of  the  fearful  secret 
which  had  greatly  aggravated  his  malady,  watches  an  opportunitv. 
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innate  powers  are  more  fully  displayed.  Without  witches,  s^^irits, 
magicians,  conflagnitions,  and  battles,  attention  is  kept  un  in  the 
main,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination.  Tlie  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story  are,  in  fact,  within  the  circle  of  possibility  to 
an  immense  proportion  of  his  readers.  If  the  interest  ever  nags 
at  all,  it  is  from  long  conversations,  which,  however  they  may 
serve  to  explain  the  views  of  a  writer  on  particular  topics,'  are  apt 
to  make  third  persons  yawn  ;  for  since  they  are  obliged  to  listen 
with  their  eyes,  inste«ad  of  their  ears,  the  agreeableness  of  oral 
communication  necessarily  merges  in  something  like  a  sermon  or 
an  essay.  Tlie  contour  of  Maltravers  and  the  Mysteries  is  that 
of  a  novel  blended  with  memoirs.  There  is  more  of  that  repose 
belonging  to  the  latter,  than  the  fiery  and  exaggerated  features, 
so  to  speak,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  former.  Yet  the 
pages  teem  with  events,  personages,  and  descriptions.  Some  of 
the  last  are  brief;  and  not  the  less  excellent.  They  are  like 
clever  etchings :  a  few  strokes  perform  wonders.  Lumley  Fer¬ 
rers  is  the  most  elaborate  amongst  the  characters;  promising 
little  for  a  volume  or  two:  but  gradually  condensing  into  the 
.\chitophel  of  the  canvass ;  a  figure  full  of  talent,  and  rendering 
anxiety  about  him,  as  we  proceed. almost  painful.  Ernest,  we  fancy, 
hiis  too  aristocratic  an  air  to  please  altogether :  but  the  way  m 
which  his  career  ascends  from  selfishness  to  usefulness,  thrown  as 
it  is  into  deep  relief  by  the  individualism  of  his  rival,  cannot  fail 
to  make  its  impression  upon  even  an  ordinary  observer.  The  art 
of  contrast,  indeed,  is  well  understood  by  Mr.  llulwer;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Florence  Lascelles  and  Evelyn  Cameron,  Merton  and 
Aubrey,  Templeton  and  Cleveland.  If  the  conception  of  Cmsa- 
rini  Castruccio  be  not  quite  original,  its  execution  is  most  mas¬ 
terly  throughout :  and  the  richly  stored  mind  of  De  Montaigne, 
at  once  ele^nt  and  j)nictical,  reflecting  vivid  images  from 
science,  politics,  and  ethics,  flows  ever  and  anon  like  the  reach  of 
some  large  river  in  a  prospect,  associated  with  utility  and  lux¬ 
uriance,  as  well  as  beauty,  clearness,  and  extension.  No  doubt, 
the  numerous  books  and  chapters  might  be  abridged  or  curtailed, 
in  a  few  instances,  with  considerable  advantage;  and,  perhaps, 
tliey  would  have  been  so,  were  more  time  allowed  by  the  omni¬ 
vorous  public  to  our  men  of  genius,  for  meditating,  as  well  as  in¬ 
diting  tlieir  productions.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe,  how 
every  minute  circumstance  is  ultimately  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  principal  design ;  several  points  of  wliich  are  so  skilfully  con¬ 
cealed,  until  tlie  proper  moment  for  their  revelation,  that  the 
citadel  of  criticism  is  surprised  as  it  were  by  an  ambuscade,  in 
a  manner  we  believe  unparalleled,  except  in  the  great  m:i8ter- 
piece  of  Fielding.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  volume,  wlio 
does  not  suppose  that  Evelyn  Cameron  is  the  real  daughter  of 
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Maltravere,  and  have  the  heart-ache  accordingly ;  if  he  be  warmed 
with  a  spark  of  sympathy  or  imagination? 

There  are  also  snatches  of  dialogue  between  certain  confidential 
parties  which  strike  upon  the  senses,  as  felicitously  true  to  nature ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  flavoured  with  the  most  Attic  salt  of  wit 
We  have  an  illustration,  in  the  sebaceous  colloquy  of  the  Rector 
of  Merton  and  his  lady  ;  as  the  former  extinguishes  his  candle ; 
and  having  pillowed  her  worldliness  and  self-complacency  upon 
a  conjugal  compliment,  plunges  into  a  deep  slumber,  fully  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  the  wisest  wife,  and  she,  the  happiest  husband 
in  the  whole  country.  It  fully  comes  up  to  a  somewhat  similar 
scene  between  Cuddie  and  his  hen-pecking  partner  in  ‘  Old  Mor- 
‘  tality.*  Moreover,  it  is  no  more  than  bare  justice  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  author  to  remark,  that  his  appreciation  of  the  female  sex 
must  ensure  the  approval  of  posterity,  and  command  the  applause 
of  his  contemporaries.  Here  we  think  he  nearly  stands  alone. 
The  generous  yet  just  sentiment  of  Simonides  he  has  made  his 
own ; 


Fovaticoc  ouSt  avrjp 

EtrOXrjc  afiHvov  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  favours  us  once  with  a  Jeannie  Deans,  and 
utters  fine  things  occasionally  about  women :  whilst  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that  old  ballads,  ancient  armour,  sporting-dogs,  and 
henddic  honours,  held  at  least  as  high  a  rank  in  his  code  of  chi¬ 
valry.  Bulwer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  loyal  to  the  ladies,  whether 
gentle  or  simple,  from  the  core  of  his  heart.  The  homiige  he 
pays  them  overflows  from  a  sense  honourably  cherished  of  their 
worth  and  virtue.  He  estimates,  with  the  liberality  of  an  ob¬ 
liged  party,  the  beneficial  suneriority  of  their  invisible  influence, 
lie  admires,  like  one  who  luis  experienced  them,  their  fidelity 
through  all  changes;  their  patience  in  all  adversities;  their 
meekness,  Uict,  courage,  disinterestedness;  and,  in  one  word, 
their  power;  not  of  force,  but  of  affection,  which  purifies  while  it 
persuades ;  which  elevates  the  mind,  while  it  subdues  the  passions. 
We  no  longer  wonder  at  his  transatlantic  popularity,  in  a  country 
where  whaU'ver  may  be  the  disiidvantages,  artificiality  is  not  one 
of  them. 

TJie  most  interesting  circumstJince,  in  these  volumes,  remains 
to  be  ^noticed,  ^^e  are  not  able  to  get  rid  of  an  impression,  in 
})erusing  them,  that  some  change  is  going  forward  in  the  breast 
of  their  author,  upon  the  momentous  subject  of  religion.  '^I'here 
is  a  percentible  improvement,  as  we  advance,  in  his  mode  of  ex- 
j)re^ing  himself:  the  moral  (ff  Ernest  Maltravers,  taken  by 
tt^lf»  l^ul,  but  it  IS  mended  in  Alice :  and  even  with  regiird  to 
tlie  mottoes  (n^IucIi  by  the  way  rather  encumber  than  adorn  the 
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work),  wc  j^rcet  with  much  pleasure,  in  the  latter  division  of  it, 
extracts  from  such  writers  as  Vounjr,  Pascal,  Cowper,  and  Mont- 
ti^omery.  After  all,  however,  he  must  not  feel  offended,  when  we 
say,  that  religion  is  a  matter,  upon  which  he  has  as  yet  almost 
every  thing  to  learn,  ^i'hat  the  Holy  Spirit  may  teach  him 
aright,  and  lead  him  into  all  truth,  is  our  sincere  and  earnest 
pniyer. 

The  fact  is,  and  we  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  that  it  is  an  object 
very  near  our  heart  to  see  tliis  gifted  person  on  the  road  to  real 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  But  the  commencement  in  that 
narrow  way  must  first  be  made  ;  and  then  we  may  hope  for  pro¬ 
gress.  Not  only  has  he  much  to  learn,  but  nearly  every  thing  to 
unlearn.  To  illustrate  what  his  religious  views  were  during  the 
composition  of  Ernest  Maltravers,  we  will  extract  a  piissage  or 
two,  with  no  oilier  object,  he  may  be  assured,  than  to  point  out 
gross  errors  in  a  friendly  spirit.  ‘  Depend  upon  it,'  he  makes  De 
ISIonUiigne  say?  ‘  that  the  Almighty, 'who  sums  up  all  the  good  and 
‘  all  the  evil  (lone  by  his  creatures  in  a  just  balance,  will  not 
‘  judge  the  august  benefactors  of  the  world'  (philosophers  for 
example),  ‘  with  the  same  severity,  as  those  drones  of  society,  who 
‘  have  710  great  services  to  show  in  the  eternal  ledger^  as  a  set  off 
^  to  the  bidulgenct  of  their  sinall  vices,' — vol.  i.  p.  305.  In  the 
second  volume,  again,  he  describes  the  ‘  only  true  philosophy,* 
as  being  that  which  enables  a  man  ‘  from  the  height  of  a  tranquil 
‘  and  serene  selfesteeni^  to  feel  the  sunshine  above  him,  when 
malignant  clouds  roll  sullenly  below.  Affairs  are  not  quite  so  bad, 
as  we  have  already  intimated  in  the  second  part :  yet,  still  if  our 
learned  author  will  but  listen  an  instant,  these  citations  Just 
comprise  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  hallucination,  which 
blinds  the  eyes  of  an  individual  approaching  the  precipice,  until 
his  foot  is  on  air,  and  he  gets  wise  a  moment  too  late !  The  ‘  eternal 
ledger '  is  a  volume  of  unfathomable  awfulness ;  and  its  Almighty 
voice  declares,  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  ‘  Whosoever 
‘  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book  !'  Exod. 
xxxii.  33.  Now  all  have  sinned ;  there  is  none  righteous ;  no, 
7iot  one  ;  he  that  breaketh  the  least  of  the  commandments  is  g^iilty 
of  all:  compare  Romans  iii.  10 — 23:  James  ii.  10:  and  autho¬ 
rities  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent.  The  fall  of 
Adam  has  Uiinted  his  whole  race,  as  the  Bible,  confirmed  by  the 
united  evidence  both  of  antiquity  and  daily  matter  of  fact,  declares 
with  unanswerable  plainness : — as  see  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  passim : 

Thus  death  by  sin  was  lM)rn,  while  mercy  gave 

Her  l;ist  assurance,  that  she  longed  to  save  ; 

A  lid  as  from  earth  each  angid  form  declined, 

The  light  of  promise  lingered  still  behind  : 
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Just  as  a  sun-set  in  the  western  skies 

Less  fiercely  glows,  when  day  descending  dies. 

And  o'er  some  wreck  the  milder  radiance  falls 
Gilding  the  flowery  but  deserted  walls. 

Till  lovely  though  in  ruin,  seems  the  pile, 

The  roofless  nave — the  arch — and  silent  aisle  ! 

No  mere  debtor  or  creditor  account  can  stand  therefore  between 
for,  though  we  hear  of  our  being  judged  ac- 


God  and  man 
cording  to  our 
demncUimy  exc 

the  handwriting  against  us,  it  being  nailed  to  the  cross  of  (Jhrist. 
We  appeal  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  the  accuracy  of 
our  views  on  this  subject :  and  from  their  pages  Mr.  Bulwer  will 
perceive,  that  ‘  the  height  of  a  serene  and  tranquil  self-esteem,* 
IS  exactly  one  of  those  high  things  that  must  be  cast  down^  as  the 
apostle  says,  before  the  soul  can  be  so  properly  humbled,  as  to 
feel  its  necessity,  and  fly  to  the  proper  quarter  for  a  remedy. 
2  Corinth,  x.  5. 

Prayerful  investigation  into  the  same  inspired  authorities  will 
moreover  bring  before  us  another  point  equally  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  like  self-esteem;  wdiich  is,  that  the  unassisted  intellect 
never  will,  whilst  in  a  natural  state,  comprehend  divine  truth, 
or  advance  a  single  step  from  the  prison-house  wherein  the 
soul  is  born,  without  the  constant  and  preceding  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  To  adduce  any  fair  amount  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  supporting  this  stjitement,  would  protract  our  review  into  a 
homily.  We  must,  therefore,  once  and  again  entreat  all  our 
readers,  with  the  popular  novelist  amongst  their  number,  to  open 
and  search  the  word  of  God,  with  the  ancient  injunction, 

Nocturnu  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 

We  are  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  testimony  of  revelation;  but 
by  that  alone.  Yet  should  our  author  marvel  at  a  conclusion  so 
prostrating  to  every  idea  of  human  ])ride,we  may  refer  to  the  thirty- 
third  chapter  or  section  of  the  Phaedon  in  his  favourite  Plato, 
where  confessions  occur  of  an  analogous  nature,  except,  that  the 
pag^n,  as  might  be  expected,  has  ascribed  to  his  vain  philosophy, 
an  influence  which  can  alone  belong  to  the  Paraclete  of  man,  the 
ever-living  Spirit  of  the  most  High  ! 

The  more  the  matter  is  silted,  the  more  plainly  will  it  apj>ear, 
that  to  become  truly  wise,  so  as  to  •  survive  the  sun,’  as  Milton 
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Aup^iistine  and  Archbishop  Leighton  have  both  justly  said, 
that  there  is  nothing  nearly  so  sublime,  or  simple,  or  beautiful,  in 
the  whole  ninge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Clearing  away 
then  our  vain  imaginations,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ,  the  heart  will  undergo  a  new 
creation ;  it  will  be  tninsforined  into  a  miniature  of  the  vast 
ocean  of  trutli,  a  reflection  of  the  love  of  the  Almighty !  Mysteries, 
into  which  angels  have  desired  to  gaze,  will  throw  their  solemn 
shadows  upon  the  understanding,  in  proportion  to  the  cjilmness 
of  the  surface,  proiluced  by  the  depth  of  its  humility.  Uproar 
and  storm,  agitation  and  anxiety,  w  ill  be  hushed  within  the  inner 
man,  beaiuse  peace  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  (lod, 
purchased  through  his  sacrifice  and  passion,  llie  light  of  re¬ 
demption  will  illuminate  the  profoundest  waters,  and  shed  a 
lustre  even  over  the  dark  mountains  of  death,  from  the  ineffable 
glory  beyond  them.  Hut  all  this  must  be  apprehended  by  that 
faith,  which  purifies  the  soul,  and  overcomes  the  world.  The 
grand  doctrine  of  substitution ;  the  being  accounted  righteous 
through  the  righteousness  of  another;  involving  as  it  does  entire 
and  absolute  self-renunciation ;  and  conducting,  as  it  must  do,  to 
the  exhibition  of  jmictical  holiness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
in  other  terms,  a  reception  of  the  atonement,  Jis  a  vital  spiritual 
principle,  in  the  fulness  of  its  length,  breadth,  rmijesty,  and 
power,  must  be  to  Mr.  Hulwer,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  or,  quod  Dens  avertat,  an  aggravation  of  that  doom 
which  is  reserved  for  the  careless  and  tlie  ungodly. 


Art.  y ,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Qnccfis  of  England,  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  By  Hannah  Lawrance. 
riondoii :  Aloxon.  18.38. 

A  MIDST  the  deluge  of  inanities  which  is  daily  poured  forth  by 
Honourable  Mistresses  and  Lady  Charlottes* — consisting 
chiefly  of  scenes  of  vice  and  folly,  with  something  called  by 
courtesy  a  morale  in  the  distance ; — it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  work 
like  that  before  us,  from  the  perusal  of  which  we  can  arise  with 
the  conviction,  that  our  reason  does  not  shame  us  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  have  felt.  Miss  Lawrance  appears  by  her  taste  and  turn 
of  mind  to  be  w^ell  qualified  for  the  task  which  she  has  under¬ 
taken.  Her  former  wa)rk  *  is  proof  enough  of  the  enthusiasm  witli 
which  she  enters  on  the  study  of  the  antKjuities  of  her  country. 
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IjOIkIod  in  the  Olden  Time. 
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Her  mind  is  ciist 
In  antique  mould  of  ages  past  ; 

and  had  we  been  forewarned  of  her  intention  to  appear  again 
before  the  public,  we  think  we  could  have  propliesied  of  her 
whereabout. 

We  are  glad  that  she  has  chosen  for  her  subject  the  memoirs 
of  our  female  sovereigns,  who  have  hitherto  been  merged,  or  only 
mentioned  incidentally,  in  the  history  of  their  lords; — many  of  them 
were  extraordinary  persons,  who  possessed  great  influence  for 
good  or  evil  over  the  hearts  and  heads  of  those  around  them ;  and 
a  true  and  judicious  history  of  their  characters,  dispositions,  joys, 
and  sufferings,  may  throw  a  collateral  and  subsidiary  light  on 
the  characters  of  many  of  our  kings,  and  the  events  of  their 
respective  reigns;  which,  coming  from  a  new  and  unexpected 
<piarter,  might  show  them  in  a  different — perhaps  a  truer — point 
of  view,  than  any  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe 
them. 

History— authentic  history — w^ould  be  valuable  indeed,  if  men 
would  condescend  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  bitter  teaching  of  their  own.  That  anxiety  for  the 
future  which  haunts  the  mind  of  man,  and  probably  of  man  oidy 
of  all  the  intelligent  creation,  has  led  him  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
his  longings,  by  any  means  which  his  own  hopes,  or  the  ciij)idity 
of  others,  had  taught  him  to  rely  on.  Hence  witchcraft, 
hence  demonology,  hence  Jistrolo^y, — a  holier  science,  but  as 
vain — have  been  called  to  his  assistance.  We  have  learned  at 
length,  that,  since  the  voice  of  prophecy  is  dumb,  the  only  way  of 
judging  of  the  future  is,  to  study  and  apply  the  past.  While  the 
mind  of  man  is  constituted  as  it  is,  what  has  been  will  be, 
and  there  have  been  instances  of  sUitesmen  w  ise  and  great,  who 
by  observing  present  times,  and  comparing  them  with  the  past, 
have  predicted,  almost  to  })articulars,  what  has  afterw’ards  oc¬ 
curred.  If  no  practical  use  is  made  of  history,  it  is  nothing  to 
us, — a  legend  or  romiuice,  provided  we  believed  it,  would  serve 
us  just  ;is  w  ell. 

()t  this  the  Author  (w’e  dislike  the  term  Authores.s)  appears  to 
l>e  fully  aw”ire ;  and  accordingly  the  scope  of  her  work  embraces 
not  only  the  biography  of  the  queens  of  England,  but  an  account 
of  the  manners,  laws,  and  liteniture  of  the  country,  wdth  reflec¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  in  general  w'cll  digested,  and  correctly 
carried  out,  and  w’ith  most  ot  which  we  perfectly  agree — though 
not  with  all. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow*  of  description ;  it  is  but  fair,  however, 
to  give  one  insUmee  in  proof  of  our  dissent.  Speaking,  in  her 
introduction,  of  the  view'  that  is  generally  taken  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Miss  La w  runco  proceeds  : 
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‘  Now,  in  this  view  it  is  forgotten,  that  Duke  William  received  the 
crown  by  actual  be(|ue8t  of  the  weak  and  superstitious  Confessor ;  and, 
although  the  immediale  heir  was  set  aside,  yet  William,  in  point  of 
heriditnrg  right,  had  a  secondary  claim,  while  Harold  had  none  what¬ 
ever.  The  first  Stuart  held  the  crown  by  precisely  the  same  right,  the 
gift  of  his  dying  cousin  ;  and  the  third  \V  illiam  iiscended  the  throne, 
by  the  express  rect»gnition  of  the  principle,  that  the  nearest  heir  might 
be  set  aside,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  state  recpiire  it.' 

This  right  of  the  conqueror’s  we  conceive  to  be  no  right  at  all, 
T'lie  setting  aside  of  the  immediate  heir,  and  the  hereditary  right 
of  William,  such  as  it  was,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ; — 
the  Saxon  monarchy  was  elective^  and  there  was  neither  lieir  nor 
right  till  sanctioned  by  the  people.  The  cases  of  James  the 
First,  and  of  William  tne  Third,  are  not  in  point ;  in  their  days 
the  monarchy  was  hereditary^  and  James  was  next  of  kin  of  tne 
blood  royal,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  high  nobility,  and  of 
the  people,  were  in  favour  of  his  accession :  and  in  the  case  of 
William  the  Third,  it  was  not  the  king,  but  the  people,  who  set 
aside  the  heir,  and  w  elcomed  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne. 
'I'he  Confessor,  a  w’eak-minded  man,  was^aeW  by  William  himself, 
to  have  promised  tlie  crow'ii  to  him ;  but  the  Saxon  monarch,  on 
his  death-bed,  and  in  his  last  moments,  amid  speeches  full  of 
terror  and  superstition,  and  w  hich  seemed  darkly  prophetic  of  the 
miseries  which  were  approaching,  declared  that  the  man  most 
worthy  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne,  w'as  Harold,  the  son  of 
ChnUvin  ;*  and  the  answ'cr  of  the  noble  son  of  Godwin  himself, 
to  the  messenger  sent  by  William  to  claim  the  crown,  wjis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historians  of  the  time,  as  follows:  Harold  ad¬ 
mitted  his  engagement,  (to  procure  the  accession  of  William) 
but  pleaded,  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  under  bodily 
fear ;  and  added,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  renounce  that 
r4)yal  dignity  wdiich  was  not  then  his  own  to  bestow,  but  belonged 
to  the  people  of  England.  The  people  bestow’ed  it  upon  Harold, 
and  his  therefore  we  conceive  the  right  to  have  been. 

T’he  Norman  Conquest,  like  all  great  convulsions,  overthrew 
much,  and  unsettled  more;  its  ultimate  influence,  however,  on 
the  institutions  and  happiness  of  the  country,  was  certainly  very 
beneficiid  ;  and  the  period  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  these 
Memoirs,  is  precisely  that,  at  which  its  good  effects  began  to  be 
developed. 

F/iglit  English  (pieens,  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  are  noticed 
in  the  work.  To  a  brief  account  of  four  of  these  we  must  re¬ 
strict  our  present  observations,  with  a  word  or  two  in  addition  on 


•  Koijcr  dc  Hovcdtii,  p.  266. 
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the  mother  of  the  first— Mjiri^ret,  the  mother  of  tlie  ‘Good 
(^iieen  Maude.* 

After  tlie  battle  of  Hastings,  Kde^ir,  ‘tlie  noble  cliild/  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  too  weak  to  enforce  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  ‘  departed  with  his  mother  Agatha,  and  Ids  two  sisters, 

‘  Marj^aret  and  Cliristina,  and  many  i^ood  men  with  them,  and 
‘  came  to  Scotland  under  tlie  protection  of  Malcolm,  who  enter- 
‘  tained  them  all.  'I'lien  be^an  Malcolm  to  yearn  after  the  child’s 
‘sister  Margaret  to  wife;  but  he  and  all  his  men  \in\^  refused,  and 
‘  she  also  herself  was  averse,  and  said  she  would  neither  have  him 
‘  nor  any  one  else,  if  the  Supreme  Power  would  ^rant  that  she  in 
‘  her  maidenhood  mi^ht  ])lease  the  mighty  Imrd  in  this  short  life 
‘  in  pure  continence.  The  kinir,  however,  earnestly  ur^ed  her 
‘brother  till  he  answered,  ‘Yea;’  and,  indeed,  lie  durst  not 
‘otherwise,  for  they  were  come  into  his  kingdom.’  ‘And  ^reat 
‘  and  important  benefits  did  the  Saxon  princess  confer  alike  on  her 
‘  husband  and  her  kini^dom.  She  afforded  a  secure  asylum  for 
‘  those  of  her  countrymen  who  tied  the  rigour  ot  the  Norman 
‘  yoke ;  she  welcomed  with  mau^nificent  ])resents  learned  men 
‘from  all  jiarts  of  the  continent;  she  introduced  the  Saxon  tongue 
‘  into  her  dominions,  and  both  by  precept  and  example,  jiromoted 
‘  the  sjiread  of  religion  ;  nor  did  she  consider  the  civilization  ot 
‘  the  people  as  lumeath  her  care.’ 

At  her  decease  she  was  canonized.  On  the  death  of  Malcolm 
('anmore,  Maude  and  her  sister  were  sent  to  England,  to  be 
educated  by  their  aunt  Christina,  superior  of  the  Abbey  of 
Hornsey;  and  the  education  which  the  good  (pieen  received  is 
supposed  to  have  been  such  as  rendered  her  no  unworthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  her  saintt'd  motluT.  Henry  Peanclerc  ajipears  to 
have  selected  this  amiable  princess  for  his  wife,  for  the  sole  ])ur- 
pose  ot  attaching  his  Saxon  subjects  to  his  government  and  per¬ 
son  ;  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded.  His  heart  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement;  but  he  treated  his  consort 
with  all  resjiect  and  munificence,  though  he  admitted  her  neither 
to  his  atVection  nor  his  confidence. 

Her  liberal  pationage  of  literature  and  of  the  clergv%  her  ac- 
tive  chanty,  her  winning  sweetness  ot  disposition,  her  great 
attention  to  religious  duties,  which  rendered  her  even  in  those 
days  exemplary,  and  her  long  and  patient  exercise  of  all  the 
passive  virtues,  procured  for  her  the  enviable  appellation  by  which 
she  is  known  to  posterity,  ot  the  ‘(iood  (jueen  Maude.’ 

As  there  is  nothing  striking  or  prominent  in  her  history,  wc 
(luote  tor  the  intorniation  ot  the  reader,  a  passage  descriptive  of 
the  appearance  ot  London  in  her  time. 

Nor  did  London  herself  present  much  to  attract  or  delight  the  eve. 

1  he  conventual  e>t;ddishineuts  were  few,  the  churches  scaiitv,  as  com- 
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p;irt*d  with  later  times  ;  nor  did  the  tall  spire,  the  traceried  window, 
or  the  riehlv  earved  doorway,  eontrast  in  picturesque  variety  with  the 
rude  low  houses  around.  The  materials  of  the  churches  were  mean, 
and  perishahle  ;  timber,  or  nibble,  formed  the  walls,  jilass  windows 
>\'iTe  hut  scantily  seen  ;  and  hut  one  parochial  church  boasted  the 
unusual  splendour  of  stone  arches.  This  was  in  St.  Clary’s  in  West 
(’heap,  called  from  that  circumstance,  ^  de  arcnbus,'  a  name  retained 
to  the  present  day,  in  its  Norman  designation  ‘  Le  llow.’ 

‘  Nor  did  the  noble  river,  at  this  period  s])anned  only  by  one  fra«;ile 
wooden  bridge,  display  that  forest  (»f  masts,  which  have  j^iven  to 
fioudoii  her  appropriate  desiiriiation  of  the  ‘  modern  Tyre.’  lleside 
the  Tower,  at  the  Viutry,  and  at  Kdreds’-hithe,  a  few  small  vessels 
mijjjht  he  anchored  ;  and  from  time  to  time  some  tall  Norman  galley, 
or  some  light  osier-lxmiid  shallop,  might  glide  by  ;  hut  the  broad  and 
spacious  (plays,  with  the  ])alace-dwelliiigs  of  their  merchants,  the 
stirring  life,  the  busy  crowds,  the  s(»unds  id’  never-ceasing  activity,  lus 
vet  were  not.  At  either  end  of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 
ar(>se  those  ecpially  iuqiregnahle  fortresses,  the  Tower  and  C’astle 
Ihiyiiard  ;  on  the  (dlier  side  of  the  river,  the  rude  collecti(m  of  huts 
marked  the  site  of  that  general  receptacle  of  thieves  and  outlaws,  the 
I5(»rough;  clos(‘ beside  them  r(»se  tlie  housi*  (d’  nuns  and  the  lonely 
cliurch,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  the  grateful  maiden  (d’  the  ferry 
Marie  ;  and  far  beyond,  rising  conspicuous  fnmi  auumg  the  gnni 
marshes,  were  the  towers  (d’  the  palace  (d'  Laiiiheth.’ 


Of  Maude  of  Boulogne,  the  cpieeii  of  Stephen,  we  shall  only 
say,  that  she  had  a  woman’s  heart ;  hut,  in  saying  this,  we  pay 
her,  as  we  think,  the  highest  eompliment  that  can  he  offered  to 
her  sex.  Her  career  is  identified  with  the  known  events  of  her 
time;  hut  is  distinguished  hy  that  devoted  attachment  to  her  bus- 
hand,  and  hy  those  ceiiseless  exertions  for  his  welfare,  which 
were  at  last  triumphant ;  and  which,  more  than  literature,  or  wit, 
or  beauty,  have  shed  a  glory  round  her  memory. 

In  strong  contrast  to  hers,  stands  out  the  history  of  Elinor  of 
Acpiitaine,  wife  of  ‘the  first  Plantiigenet,  and  mother  of  C’ceur 
‘de  I  don.’  If  this  princess  has  been  wronged  hy  other  writers, 
we  think  that  hy  Miss  Lawrance  she  is  more  than  righted,  (irant, 
(and  we  grant  it)  that  Henry  married  her  for  her  dower;  her 
fair  province  of  Aquitaine ;  for  what  hut  this  could  he  have 
married  her,  within  six  weeks  of  her  divorce  from  her  former 
liushaiid  Not  for  affection  surely!  that  is  of  slower  gnwth, 
and  she  must  have  known  it.  (Irant  that  he  im|)risoned  her; 
had  she  not  fied  from  him,  and  joined  w  ith  his  rebellious  sons  ? 
lie  was  false  to  lier,  and  harsh  and  unjust  to  tliem ;  hut  could 
this,  could  any  thing,  excuse  a  mother  for  stimulating  her  sons  to 
that  crime  of  double  rebellion  iigainst  their  father  and  their  king, 
whicli  embittered  his  remaining  days,  and  brought  him  with  sor¬ 
row’  to  the  grave  ?  Whatever  is  unnatural  is  had  !  we  do  not, 
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therefor^)  oxcusc  Ilonryj  l)ut  wo  cuiinot  justify  Llinor.  W  o  will 
(1(»  her,  howevor,  all  tho  justice  in  our  power  by  quoting  the  con¬ 
cluding  summary  ot  her  character : 

‘  Her  general  talents  are  ])rovcd  by  her  assumption  of  the  othce  of 
Hegent,’'lM»tli  under  Plantagenet  and  Richard,  for  Plantagenet  would 
not  confide  authority  ti)  (»ne  whom  he  deemed  incompetent;  nor  would 
the  Knglish  barons  have  so  (piietly  awaited  the  arrival  ()f  CoL*ur  de 
Idon,  had  not  the  supreme  power  been  placed  at  this  important  crisis 
in  hamls  well  (jualified  to  wield  it.  As  the  cmuliictress  of  important 
missions,  the  talents  of  bUinor  seem  to  have  been  acknowledged  by 
universal  consent.  Ti>  her  was  committed  the  charge  of  selecting  a 
hricle  h»r  ('(rur  de  Lion  ;  to  her  was  entrusted  the  mission  to  the  pope* 
ini  behalf  of  (leoffrey  ;  tt)  her  was  consigned  the  ransom  of  her  ca])tive 
son,  and  the  <litlicidt  charge  of  negociating  with  the  Emperor  ;  even 
when  howetl  d(uvn  by  the  weight  of  almost  four-score  years,  to  her, 
alone,  was  the  embassy  assigned,  that  was  to  arrange  the  marriage  of 
Blanche  of  Castile  with  the  heir  of  the  French  crown.  As  a  mother, 
the  respectful  and  devoted  attachment  of  her  children  is  sufficient 
eulogy  ;  while  the  complete  silence  of  every  monkish  hist(>rian  to  the 
contrary,  proves  that  among  her  servants  and  de])endants  her  conduct 
must  have  been  exemplary.  As  the  ])atroness  of  literature,  the  name 
of  Elinor  of  Aipiitaine  deserves  a  high  station  ;  in  her  court  the  poets 
of  the  lampie  d'oe  and  of  the  laiKjue  d’ail,  sung  in  friendly  rivalship 
together  ;  and  beneath  the  sunshine  (»f  her  smile,  chivalric  romance 
hurst  forth.  Nor  should  the  philosopher  refuse  his  praise  to  that  im¬ 
portant  act  t»f  her  English  Regency,  which,  reversing  the  sanguinary 
provisions  of  the  forest  laws,  summoned  every  outlaw  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Severn,  to  repossess  his  forfeited  rights  on  the  easy  terms  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king.’ 

\Vc  turn  with  plciisurc  to  the  Memoir  of  Elinor  of  Castile, 
consort  ot  Edward  the  hirst,  whose  fame,  however,  has  come 
<lown  to  us,  as  coupled  with  an  action  which  never  was  performed; 
at  least,  there  is  no  authority  tor  the  story  of  her  having  saved 
her  husband’s  life  by  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound. 

1  Iemingtt>rd,  who  is  most  minute  in  his  account,  describes 
‘  the  Master  ot  the  Temj)le  as  superintending  the  surgeons  who 
‘  dressed  the  wound,  and  as  directing  Elinor,  who  refused  to  quit 
‘  her  husband,  to  be  forced  out  ot  the  room,  when  the  excision  of 
‘  the  blackened  flesh  became  necessary.*  lie  (Ilemingford)  says, 
‘  that  Elinor  was  told  it  wits  better  that  she  should  weep  for  the 
‘  pain  that  l.dward  would  suffer,  than  that  the  whole  nation  shoidd 
‘  mourn  tor  his  death.’  The  common  story  is  first  to  be  found  in 
a  ^^panish  Historian,  Rocieric  Stantius,  who  did  not  write  until 
ttu)  hundred  years  after.  Still,  although  this  pletising  story  is 
''itluuit  foundation,  the  excellence  ot  a  whole  life,  and  the  conju¬ 
gal  devotion  uf  thirty-six  years,  afford  a  better  claim  to  that 
Kspcct  in  which  the  memory  ot  Elinor  ot  Castile,  duriiu''  more 
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than  five  centurios,  has  hooii  hold,  than  a  simple  act  of  transiont 
thoiiiJ^h  devoted  aflectiem. 

Lovini^  and  beloved,  exertinii^  her  intlnence  t\>r  the  benefit  of 
all  aronnd,  this  e.xeellent  ([iieen  and  woman  a])|>ears  to  have 
passed  her  life  in  almost  nninterriipted  felieity.  I'he  companion 
of  her  husband  in  all  his  wanderiiiLj^s,  she  aeeoinpanied  him  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  France,  and  was  preparing  to  join  him  on  his  in¬ 
tended  journey  to  Scotland,  when  she  was  seized  with  the  fever 
whicli  terminated  her  days,  and  expired  at  a  village  called 
Herdley,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  palace  of  Kiny^’s  Clipstone, 
in  Xottino^hamshire,  ‘at  the  house  of  one  \A’illiain  Weston, 
‘according  to  Sandford,  on  the  21)th  of  November,  1290/  ‘The 
‘  il^rief  of  the  kin^,  of  her  family,  and  of  her  dependants,  at  this 
‘  ij^reat,  and  not  improbably  unexpected  loss,  was  unbounded ; 
‘while  by  the  whole  people  the  death  of  Elinor  of  Castile  was 
‘viewed  as  a  national  calamity; — for,*  says  Walsintrham,  and  he 
echoes  the  testimony  of  every  contemporary  historian,  ‘  she  was 
‘  pious,  virtuous,  merciful,  a  friend  to  all  the  English,  and  as  a 
‘  pillar  of  the  realm.  In  her  day  no  forei«;ner  dared  to  oppress 
‘England;  neither  was  any  native  ever  injured  through  legal 
‘  exactions,  if  to  her  ears  tlie  slightest  com|)laint  of  wrong  ever 
‘  came.  * 


Sixteen  beautiful  crosses  were  erected  by  King  Edward  in  the 
places  where  the  body  of  his  beloved  consort  had  rested  in  its 
progress  from  Herdley  to  \\\'stminster,  of  which  number  three 
oidy  remain — at  (u'ddington,  Northampton,  and  Waltham. 

We  prize  the  history  of  the  heart,  and  have  (pioted  chiefiy  to 
illustrate  it.  'Ehere  are,  however,  three  interesting  chapters  on 


‘ 'Phe  Learning  of  the  Cloister,’ 


‘  'The  Foot- Fathers  of  England,’ 


and  ‘The  Arts  in  the  13th  Century/  res|)ectively  ;  on  which  at 


prtsent  we  cannot  comment  iis  they  deserve.  Some  of  the  most 


curious  parts  are  those  which  relate  to  the  state  and  treatment  of 
the  Jews. 


‘ 'Po  refer  the  introduction  of  all  science  that  deserved  the  name  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  England,  would  appear  to  the  reader  who 
is  acipiainted  with  that  singular  jieople  oidy  in  their  present  state, 
most  strange  and  improbahle.  Vet,  such  was  the  fact  ;  and  the  first 
sch(M)ls  which  taught  experimental  philosophy  in  England  were  those 
of  the  Jews  at  Oxford.  Ere  one  (Jiristian  University  had  raiseil  her 
head,  in  the  INloorish  sclnsds  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  the  highest  chairs 
of  ])hiloso])hy  were  filled  by  Jewish  Rabins,  and  a  succession  of 
Hebrew  Scholars  shed  lustre  on  the  literary  history  of  Spain.’  ‘  In 
the  reign  of  Beanclerc  they  occupied  three  hosttds  at  Oxfiird,  calh‘d 
after  the  respective  names  of  their  owners,  Lcmibard-llall,  IMoses- 
llall,  and  .Tacob-Hall.  'Phat  ('hristian  students  slionld  resort  to  tliese 
Halls  in  great  numbers,  merely  to  attain,  according  to  Anthony  a 
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WtHHl,  a  knowledijc  of  Hebrew,  is  most  im|)r(d)able :  surely  it  was 
rather  t(»  learn  the  wonders  of  Astroloiry,  the  singular  powers  of  that 
newly  discovered  Arabian  science  of  numbers,  the  profound  mysteries 
of  llie  C'abala,  that  Christian  youths  ri<)cked  to  these  Hebrew  schools, 
and  inwkly  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  their  Jewish  Professors/ 


Even  so ;  the  schools  of  the  Aniblaii  Malioinedans  in  Spain 
were  the  only  places  at  which  for  a  lon^  period  the  abstract  or 
ractical  sciences  could  he  learned,  and  thither  the  youth  of 


Kuropc  flockod.  The  famous  tahlos  of  Aluhouso  tlic  Wise,  were 
constructed  by  Mahoinedans  andJews,  and  the  Arabian  numerals 
were  used  on  that  occasion,  for  the  first  time  on  a  scale  of  such 
importiince.  We  will  briefly  contrast  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
with  their  deserts.  Henry  the  Third  ‘directed  writs  to  the 
‘  sheriffs  of  each  county,  directinu:  them  to  return  before  him  at 
‘  Worcester,  upon  Quiiujua^esima  Sunday,  six  of  the  richest 
‘  Jews  from  every  lar<^er  town,  and  two  from  each  smaller,  ‘  to 
‘  treat  with  him,  as  well  concerning  their  own  as  his  benefit.’  He 
‘  informed  them  that  they  Tnust  raise  him  20,000  marks  (almost 
‘  £200,000  accordinti^  to  the  present  value  of  money)  and  when 
*  they  expressed  their  astonishment,  they  were  only  commanded 
‘  to  ^o  home  a«;ain,  and  i^et  one  half  of  it  ready  by  Midsummer, 
‘and  the  remainder  by  Michaelmas.’*  ‘On  two  occasions  during 
‘  his  reii^n  (H  enry’s)  the  malignant  charge  of  crucifying  a  child 
‘  was  broui^ht  against  them ;  and  on  the  one  occasion  many  of 
‘  the  richest  Jews  fled  away,  and  the  kin^  seized  all  their  pro- 
‘  perty ;  while  on  the  other,  eighty  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  of 
‘  Liucidn  were  handed,  and  sixty-three  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 

‘  to  underi>;o  a  similar  late.  Besides  these  general  persecutions, 
‘some  ot  their  number  seem  to  have  been  marked  out  for  most 
‘  extensive  spoliation.  Aaron  of  York,  declared  to  Matthew 
‘  Paris,  that  m»  less  a  sum  than  30,000  marks  (£300,000)  b(‘sides 
‘  200  ^old  marks  tor  the  (pieen,  had  been  extorted  from  him  in 
‘seven  years;  ami  others  were  heavily  mulcted/ 

1  he  plunder  ot  these  uidortunate  people  was  systematic,  and 
the  wanton  waste  ot  lite  is  pertectly  appalliiii^.  And  wanton  in 
the  worst  det^ree  it  was,  as  i)r.  Toney  has  pertinently  remarked, 
that  the  charge  ot  crucityiiiii^  children  was  never  brought  against 
them,  hut  at  times  when  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  kiiui^  was 
greatly  in  want  of  money.  'I'he  slauirliter  of  the  Jews  at  the 
coronation  ot  Kichard  the  hirst,  however,  i^reatly  exceeds  in 
horror  all  that  is  abovt*  relati'd,  especiallv  the  massicre  at  York ; 
where  aOO  ot  them  j»erished  l)y  their  own  hands,  to  escape  the 
tur\  ot  the  p(»pulace  and  the  priests:  an  instance  ot  stern  enthu- 
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siasin  ami  lion»ic  solt'-dovotion,  wliicli  rannot  be  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  their  history — the  s;icritiee  of  Massada  not  exee|>ted.* 

Miss  Lawranee’s  opinion  of  tlie  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  people  is  rather  (we  suspect)  A>o  j^ood ;  thonjji^h  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  l)etter  than  is  nsnally  adinitt(*d ;  and  perhaps  we 
like  her  work  the  more,  as  it  is  certainly  in  favour  of  a  soinew  liat 
pet  theory  of  onr  own  ;  that  the  men  ot  the  dark  a«;es,  as  we  are 
]>leased  to  term  them,  were  generally  eipial,  and  often  superior  to 
ourselves.  The  circumstances  of  their  times  were  more  favour¬ 
able  to  strong  develoj)ment,  and  individuality  of  character — to 
greatness  of  mind — than  our  own  conventional  and  pros;iic  days: 
and  more  in  many  instances  was  achieved  by  them  witli  weaker 
means,  than  has  since  been  compassed,  with  all  the  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,  that  learnin*^,  art,  and  science  have  su}>plied : 
and  with  respect  even  to  these^  we  have  but  followed  out  what 
they  oriiifinated. 

We  think  this  volume  very  creditable  to  the  research  and 
talents  of  the  writer  ;  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers  ; 
and  we  trust  that  Miss  Lawrance  will  redeem  her  pledge,  and 
enable  us  ere  long  to  recommend  another.^ 

W’e  cannot  lay  down  our  pen  without  observing,  that  the  time 
winch  lias  been  chosen  for  the  pid)lication  of  this  work  is  singu¬ 
larly  propitious.  We  have  just  seen  a  young  and  beloved  <[ueen 
entlironed  on  the  regal  seat  of  her  ancestors.  A  (pieen  who  will 
occupy  a  higher  station  than  any  of  the  illustrious  females  at 
whose  memoirs  we  have  briefly  glanced;  who  will  stand  forth  in 
history  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  than  they;  who  will  fill  the 
throne  herself ;  who  will  shine  by  her  own  light ;  who  will  wield 
the  destiny  of  nations ;  and  whose  reign,  we  nope  and  pray,  may 
be  long,  illustrious,  and  happy. 


*  For  a  brief,  Imtbiijlily  intiTestiiicf  account  of  the  massacre  at  York,  see 
the  ‘Curiosities  of  Literature;*  for  that  <*f  Massada,  see  Milman’s  ‘History  of 
the  Jews  tlic  similarit}'  of  their  circumstances  and  behaviour  is  striking; 
and  extraordinary. 

t  Wo  think  Miss  Lawrance’s  adverbs  have  irreat  reason  to  complain  of 
the  excrueiatinj;  positions  into  whicli  they  are  forced.  We  sliould  recom¬ 
mend  her  to  abolish  the  torture,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  comforts  and 
privileoces :  ‘  to  which  he  has  assigned  an  even  varlier  period,*  is  bad  ;  but, 
‘  he  was  bound  to  only  receive  the  challenge  of  nionarchs/  is  barbarous. 
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Art.  VI.  T/iC  Life  of  IViUimn  IVilhcrforcc.  Rv  Iiis  Sons,  Hohkht 
Isaac  WimikhVokck,  INI.  A.,  Vicar  i»f  Hast  Farlei^Hi,  and  Samukl 
Wii.nKUFOKCK,  AI.A.,  Hector  of  Hriglitstom*.  In  ;*»  vols.  Alurray  : 
London, 

HAVIXCi  attempted  tlie  defence  of  Mr.  Clarkson  from  the 
as|n*rsions  thrown  on  him  in  those  volumes,  we  now  recur 
to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Wilherforce’s  life.  To  have  ])nrsned  the 
threatl  of  his  history,  without  vindicatimr  the  rej)iitation  of  his 
early  associate  and  friend,  wonld  have  been,  in  onr  jndii^ment,  an 
insult  to  his  memory,  and  a  serious  dereliction  ot  our  duty  Jis 
journalists.  'Fhe  claims  of  the  Abolition  cause  were  well  suited 
to  en^a^e  Mr.  Wilherforce’s  warmest  su])port,  while  his  talents 
and  station  were  eminently  fitted  to  commend  them  to  the  confi- 
tlence  and  ^ood  feeling  of  the  nation.  Nor  does  it  iidmit  of 
<louht,  that  tlie  religious  chani^e  he  had  recently  experienced,  hy 
deepenini^  his  conscientiousness,  and  Ji^ivinij^  force  and  a  practical 
hent  to  his  benevolence,  prepared  him  for  the  noble  achievement 
of  his  life. 

'To  this  service  ho  devoted  himself,  body,  soul,  and  stren«^th. 
(diecrfully  responding  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  purged  his  heart 
from  all  selfishness,  ambition  and  vanity,  and  stept  forth 
the  consecrated  cham|)ion  of  human  riii;hts.  The  sjiirit  in  which 
he  entered  on  the  y^reat  strujj^i^le  of  his  life,  was  a  ^ood  omen  of 
its  successfid  issue.  ‘Ctod  Almighty,’  he  says,  ‘has  set  before 
‘  me  two  ^reat  objects,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 

‘‘reformation  of  manners .  It  was  the  condition  of  the 

‘  West  Indian  slaves  which  first  drew  my  attention,  and  it  was 
in  the  course  of  my  iiupiiry  that  I  was  led  to  Africa  and  the 
‘abolition.'  I le  immediately  souirht  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
ot  his  ministerial  friends,  narticularlv  Lord  (L’cnville  and  Mr. 

I  itt;  and  it  was  after  a  conversation  with  the  latter  ‘in  the  open 
‘air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  llolwood  just  above  the  steep 
‘descent  into  the  \  ale  at  Keston,'  he  resolved  to  brinj^  the  (|ucs- 
tion  before  parliament. 

N\)tice  of  his  intention  was  iriven  in  the  spring  of  1788,  but  a 
serious  illness  preventing  his  attendance,  ^Ir.  Pitt  moved  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  i)th  of  May,  bindiiij^  the  House  to  a  consideration 
of  the  (luestion  early  in  the  next  Session.  In  pursuance  of  this 
vote,  ^lr.  \\  ilberforce,  on  the  IDrh  ot  March,  I T8t),  moved  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  C'oinmittee  on  the  ^3rd  of  April, 
which  was  suhsecpiently  altered  to  the  12th  of  May.  The  forces 
of  his  opponents  weri*  now  thorouiLichly  roused.  A  loud  clamor 
was  raised  about  vested  rij^hfs  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
nation;  ami  no  means  were  lelt  untried  which  ju’omised  to  pro¬ 
long  discussion.  Several  members  of  the  administration  were 
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unfriendly  to  Ids  views; — the  kin^  was  known  to  he  hostile,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  royal  dukes  was  active  in  opposition.  Rank 
and  wealth  were  united  in  the  inglorious  strife,  and  laboured  with 
an  assiduity  and  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  In  the  meantime, 
evidence  was  demanded,  and  witnesses  were  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  House.  I'he  siune  delusive  policy  was  adopted  as 
in  the  recent  cjise  of  the  Apprenticeship,  and  Session  after 
Session  was  consumed  in  liearing  evidence  on  a  case  which 
admitted  of  easy  and  instantiineous  solution.  It  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  follow  with  any  minuteness  the  details  of  these  parlia¬ 
mentary  discussions.  \Vc  could  supply  little  more  than  dates, 
and  are  invited  to  a  richer  and  more  grateful  field.  Suffice  it  to 
siiy,  that  every  artifice  was  adopted  which  could  stiive  off  inquiry, 
or  prevent  legislative  enactments.  Witnesses  were  first  called, 
and  when  these  failed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  their  employers, 
and  the  public  mind  ^rew  increasingly  settled  in  its  convictions 
and  firm  in  its  resolves;  an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  by  pretending  to  adopt  their  principles,  but  to  apply  them 
with  sounder  discretion,  and  a  more  enlightened  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Africans.  Satan  put  on  the  garb  of  an  Angel  of 
Light,  and  uttered  the  language  of  truth,  while  the  practice  of 
iniquity  was  in  his  heart.  Mr.  Dundiis,  of  inglorious  memory, 
deeply  steeped  in  official  corruption,  a  man  of  whom  one  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  correspondents  remarks,  ‘nobody  thinks  well  of 
‘  him— duplicity  and  artifice  are  esteemed  parts  of  his  character  ;* 
was  a  fit  agent  for  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  On  any 
other  subject  he  would  not  have  dared  to  thwart  the  views  of  the 
premier;  but,  being  backed  by  the  court,  he  openly  opposed, 
in  1792,  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  inducetl 
the  House  to  resolve  on  its  (jradual  extinction.  Mr.  VVih 
berforce  was  mortified  at  this  result  of  his  motion,  and  refused  to 
bring  in  a  ‘  Rill  to  license  robbery  and  murder.'  Still  he  did  not 
lose  heart,  but  renewed  his  efforts,  though  unsuccessfidly,  from 
179 1  to  1799.  He  retiiined  a  growing  conviction  that  the  cause 
lie  advocated  must  eventually  triumph, — that  it  could  not 
fail  to  work  itself  into  (be  confidence  and  sympathies  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  overbear  and  shame  opposition.  This  strong  faith 
sometimes  bitterly  assailed,  but  he  retained  ‘his  confidence  firm 
unto  the  end.*  A  very  inadecpiate  conception  is  gencndly  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  amount  of  labour  he  incurred.  Wliat  appeared  to 
the  public  eye  is  the  least  item  in  the  account.  His  time  was 
occupied,  bis  strength  exhausted,  his  rest  was  broken  by  incessant 
efforts  to  master  all  the  complicated  bearings  of  the  question. 

Mr.  WillKTforce  and  IMr.  Bahington,'  writes  a  friend  from  Yoxall 
Lodge,  ‘  have  never  appeared  down-stairs  since  we  came,  excejit  to 
take  a  hasty  dinner,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  we  have  supped :  the 
VOL.  IV.  a 
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Slave  Trade  now  cKrcnpies  them  nine  liours  daily.  Mr.  Bahinmon 
t(dd  me  last  ni^dit,  that  he  had  WiM)  folio  pajies  to  read,  to  <letect  the 
contradictions,  and  to  collect  the  answers  which  corr(d)onite  IMr.  Wil- 
lK*rforce’s  assertions  in  his  speeches:  tlu^se,  with  more  than 
papers  to  he  ahridjred,  nnist  he  done  within  a  fortni««;ht.  ^  They  talk  i»f 
sittiiijilj  np  one  ni^ht  in  each  week  to  accomplish  it.  I  lie  two  friends 
he^in  to  hnik  very  ill,  hnt  they  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  1  hear  them  lanjjjhin*^  at  some  ahsnrd  cpiestions  in  the  examina¬ 
tion,  ]»roposed  hy  a  friend  of  IMr.  \V  ilheriorce  s.  \ou  would  think 
Mr.  W  ilherforce  much  altered  since  we  were  at  KayriiXii;.  He  is  now 
never  riotous  or  mnsv,  but  very  cheerful,  sometimes  lively,  but  talks  a 
j'ood  deal  nn>re  on  serious  subjects  than  he  used  to  do.  botal,  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  b>r  his  existence,  seems  (piite  given  u]>. 
He  has  a  very  slight  breakfast,  a  ])lain  and  sparing  dinner,  and  no 
iin»re  that  day  except  some  bread  about  ten  o’clock.  I  have  given  yon 
this  history,  as  yon  say  every  thing  about  him  must  be  interesti!»g  to 
yon,  and  tliis  is  all  1  at  present  see  of  him.* 

‘  Such  were  his  occupations  until  his  return  to  London  in  November, 
throughout  this  time,  with  the  excejition  of  tw<»  days  each  of  which 
yielded  him  eight  Imurs  of  labour,  he  devoted  daily  nine  hours  and  a 
iialf  to  his  main  em])loyment.’ — \'<d.  1.,  pp.  2<12,  283. 

'the  following  letter  from  John  ^^"esley,  probably  tlic  last  lu* 
wrote,  siTved,  with  many  others,  to  confirm  his  resolution  by 
rivetting  his  attention  on  the.  great  secret  of  his  strength.  It  was 
a  solemn  charge  from  a  dying  man  to  lie  faithful  in  his  vocation. 

^  Feb.  24,  1701. 

‘  My  dear  Sir, 

‘  Fnless  the  Divine  power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Atbanasins 
contra  mundnm,  I  see  not  Imw  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enter¬ 
prise,  In  opposing  that  execrable  villany  which  is  the  scandal  of  reli¬ 
gion.  of  Kngland,  and  of  human  nature,  Unless  (iod  has  raised  yon 
np  tor  this  very  thing,  yon  will  be  worn  out  by  the  (»ppositioii  (»f  men 
anti  tlevils  ;  but  it  (iod  be  tt»r  yt»n  wht>  can  be  against  yt»u  ?  Are  all  ot 
them  ttigether  strttnger  than  (Jod  ?  Oh  be  intt  weary  <tf  well-dtnng. 
(h»  tni  in  the  name  of  (iod,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  till  even 
American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  away 
iH'fttre  it.  1  hat  lie  wht»  has  guided  you  frtJin  your  ytnith  up  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  strengthen  yon  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  jirayer  of, 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

‘  \  our  atVectionate  servant, 

‘  John  Wkslkv.’ 

— ib.,  p.  287. 

I  he  progress  of  the  brench  revolution,  stninge  as  it  may  now 
appear,  operated  seriously  against  the  Abolition.  The  nation 
\\»is  frenzied,  and  amid  the  clamour  of  parties,  the  claims  ol 
humanity  were  torgotten.  It  would  have  been  wise,  at  siicb  a 
time,  to  have  averted  the  just  displeasure  ot  God  by  renouncing 
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all  iinritj;litoousncss.  'Flie  prompt  ahaiulonmont  ot  siu*h  a  sin, 
would  have  heon  a  shield  thrown  before  the  nation,  assurinjj^  it  ol 
Divine  protection, — u^ivinu^  promise  ot  the  stid)ility  ot  the  throne 
and  the  security  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Hut  our  Ici^islators  were 
otherwise  affected.  I'he  fearful  convulsions  ot  the  continent, — 
the  uprooting  of  ancient  dynasties, — the  maddened  passions  which 
shook  Kur(»pe  to  its  centre,  and  ushered  in  amidst  thunderinu^s 
and  liiirhtninjrs,  a  new  and  better  order  of  things,  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  unfriendly  to  the  work  ot  mercy, — as  renderinu^  the 
pretences  of  abolition  but  the  fomentors  of  strife  and  the  watch¬ 
words  of  sedition.  The  West  Indians  readily  availed  themselves 
of  the  delusion  of  the  moment,  and  parliament  ^ave  way  to  their 
plea.  And  here  we  cannot  abstain  from  doini^  justice  to  Mr. 
C  larkson  in  the  matter  of  his  political  sentiments.  It  is  more 
than  insinuated  in  these  volumes  that  he  damajj^cd  the  abolition 
cause  by  an  injudicious  ex|>ression  of  his  views  on  the  passin«( 
‘occurrences  of  the  day.  Criminatory  expressions  are  culled  from 
the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  friends,  and 
these  expressions  are  left  without  comment  or  explanation,  to 
make  their  impression  on  the  readers  of  his  bio;j^raphy.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Hitt’s  reckless 
crusade  aii^ainst  the  French  people,  which  led  to  a  Kuropean 
war,  and  <lrove  the  revolutionists  to  fury,  should  deprecate  the 
more  liberal  views  and  nobler  sympathies  of  Mr.  Clarkson;  but 
that  their  communications  should  find  place  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  is  both  uncandid  and  cruel.  'I'hcre  must  have  been  a 


predisposition  to  wound  the  feeliii'^s  and  rej>utation  of  this  most 
estimable  man — now  advanced  in  years  and  alHicted  sorely — or  such 
ex|)ressions  would  have  been  thrown  by,  to  be  forgotten  with  the 
}>assions  which  t^ave  them  birth.  M  e  know  Mr.  Clarkson  only 
from  his  public  labours,  yet  we  confess  our  feelini>;s  have  been 
stronirly  moved  by  this  injustice.  We  hoj)e  the  Messrs.  VVilber- 
torce,  should  they  live  to  advanced  years,  and  be  tlu*n  sorrowini^ 
nnder  accumulated  trials  like  those  which  press  heavily  on  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  will  be  exempted  from  such  attacks 
as  they  have  made  on  him.  May  the  sons  of  their  friends 
never  dishonour  their  father’s  memory  by  aspersing  the 
character  of  his  early  associate  and  fellow-labourer !  The 
insinuation  is  as  unfounded  as  it  was  uncalled  for.  We  speak  on 
the  authority  of  some,  yet  happily  lin^erino;  amon^  us,  when  we 
allirm  that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  scrupulously  cautious  not  to  injure 
the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  political  sentiments.  He  had  his  own  views, — and 
in  these  days  they  will  be  esteemed  no  dishononr — but  those 
views  were  kept  in  abeyance,  when  the  claims  of  a  hijrher  interest 
rerpiired.  His  politics  were  more  liberal  than  those  of  Mr.  Wil- 
bcrforce,  but  those  politii*s  ranked  infinitely  lower  in  his  esteem. 
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than  the  char<»-e  he  had  so  solemnly  committed  to  his  soul.  He 
ini^ht  refuse  U)  submit  to  a  political  test-act,— and  he  was  rio-ht  in 
doui;'  so.— but  he  was  the  last  man  in  England  to  damage  the 
cause  of  Africa  by  mer^inir  the  philanthropist  in  the  politician, 
the  herald  of  mercy  in  the  ])artizan  of  faction,  l^it  enough  of 
this,  we  return  to  the  narrative. 

From  to  I80i  little  was  done  in  the  Abolition  cause. 

I’arliaineut  had  grown  weary  of  the  discussi(»n,  and  lent  itselt  to 
the  base  policy  of  Mr.  Dundas.  Most  men  would  have  surren¬ 
dered  themselves  to  the  despondency  of  the  moment,  and  have  re¬ 
tired  in  despair.  Proposition  after  proposition  had  been  rejected. 
'I'he  House  had  falsified  its  own  resolutions,  had  refused  to 
abolish  that  part  of  the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  by  Hritish 
merchants  for  foreigners,  or  even  to  exempt  a  limited  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  fearful  scourge.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  advisable  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Ids  friends  to  sus|)en(l 
their  lalnnirs.  'I'hey  had  done  their  utmost  and  had  failed.' 
Oppression  triumphed,  and  the  nation  was  listless  and  indifferent. 
'Fids  was  the  great  trial  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  character,  and  we 
rejoice  to  say  he  came  out  of  it  unscathed.  The  mere  political 
advocate  would  have  abandoned  a  cause  with  which  the  nation 
ceased  to  sympathize,  and  have  reverted  to  other  topics,  promis¬ 
ing  a  speedier  and  more  abundant  harvest.  Hut  not  so  Mr. 
\\dlberft>rce.  He  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise  at  the  dictate 
of  conscience,  and  was  faithful  in  the  hour  of  need.  'Fhrougli 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  in  the  sunny  hour  of  joyous 
h(»pc  and  amid  the  dark  clouds  which  now  gathered  around  Idin, 
he  persevered, — the  untiring  and  indomitable  champion  of  social 
virtue  and  religious  truth. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  encompassed  him  began  to  break. 
Streaks  of  light  pervaded  the  horizon,  and  hope  for  Africa,  and 
confidence  in  the  future  safety  of  his  country,  rose  joyous  in  his 
heart.  Singular  as  it  may  be  deemed  by  those  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  state  of  j>arties  at  this  period,  his  reviving 
confidiMice  arose  from  the  changes  consetpient  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Wilberforce  retained  to  the  last  his  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  tljat  minister’s  attachment  to  the  Abolition  cause. 
Some  of  liis  associates,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  we  think 
there  was  good  g'round  for  their  scepticism.  'Fhere  was  more  of 
the  politician  than  the  pliilanthro|)ist  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  course  on  this 
cpiestion.  lie  was  kept  right  only  by  the  vigilance  and  remon¬ 
strances  of  his  friend,  and  wiis  too  much  the  slave  of  ambition 
to  hazard  the  fidelity  of  his  associates,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
by  insisting  on  justice  being  done  to  Africa.  ‘  My  charity,’  says 
^Ir.  Stephen  rett*rring  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct  respecting  the  rc- 
ino\(d  of  the  (  arib  tribes,  ‘(h>es  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  he  can  be  innocent  of  indirect  selfish  views  on  this  occasion.’ 
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His  intorforence,  iidds  this  zeidous  anil  able  Abolitionist,  ‘was 
‘  prompted  by  yon ;  by  his  fear  of  losins:  your  very  i)owerful  sup- 
*  port ;  a  fear  wineh,  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  a  knowledj^e  of 
‘  the  stroiijr  hold  he  had  on  you,  would  lon^  since,  1  verily 
‘  believe,  have  produced  the  Abolition  ot  the  slave  trade.  It 
‘  is  the  judi^ment  perhaps  of  a  biassed  man ;  but  of  one  who 
‘  has  heard  your  defence  for  him,  powerful  in  my  feelings 
‘  for  the  advocate,  and  of  one  who  is  not  his  enemy,  and 
‘  would  have  been  warmly  his  friend,  but  for  this  very  opinion.' 
Mr.  Stephen’s  mistrust  prevailed  extensively,  and  wiis  fre- 
(piently  rejmrted  to  Mr.  Wilherforce.  ‘  From  London  to 
Inverness,’  says  Dr.  Dickson,  a  Scotch  correspondent  ‘Mr.  Pitt’s 
‘  sincerity  is  ipiestioned,  and  nidess  he  can  convince  the  nation  of 
‘  his  cordiality  in  our  cause,  his  popularity  must  suffer  greatly.’ 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  whatever  love  Pitt  had  for  justice 
and  mercy,  his  love  of  oiHce  was  far  ij^reater,  and  he  was  willinjr, 
therefore,  to  compromise  the  matter  by  allowiiiij^  his  inferiors, 
whose  ready  compliance  he  commanded  on  other  occasions,  to 
outvote  him  on  this.  Cieorire  the  Idiird  has  obtained  a  reputation 
which  his  obstinate  hostility  to  the  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
combines  with  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  to  prove  him  unde- 
servin<>^  of.  His  intellect  was  stunted,  as  his  heart  was  unsuscep¬ 
tible  of  the  higher  and  more  generous  impulses  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  death  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  I  HOG,  and  was 
followed  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  and  laml  Drenville  to 
office.  Some  members  of  the  new  cabinet  were  hostile  to  the 
Abolition,  but  the  determination  of  the  chiefs  was  unequivocal. 
Measures  were  immediately  adopted,  and  two  Pills  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  speedily  carried,  one  of  which  abolished  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  and  the  other  prohibited  the  employment  of  fresh 
ships.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Fox  introduced,  and  carried 
throui^h  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  111  to  15,  a  resolution 
declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  ‘  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
‘justice,  humanity,  and  policy;’  and  pled^in^  the  House ‘with 
‘  all  practicable  expedition,  to  take  effectual  measures  for  the 
‘  Abolition  of  the  said  trade.’  An  Address  to  the  kin^  was  also 
voted,  prayiiiir  his  majesty  to  ne^ociate  with  foreign  powers  for 
their  co-operation.  Both  these  resolutions  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Upper  House. 

‘How  wonderful,’  remarks  ?dr.  \Vill)erforce  when  contemplating  the 
cheering  prospect  heftwe  him,  ‘  are  the  ways  of  (Jod,  and  Innv  are  we 
taught  to  trust  not  in  man  but  in  Him  !  Though  intimate  with  Pitt 
f<>r  all  my  life  since  earliest  manhood,  and  he  most  warm  for  Abolition, 
and  really  honest ;  yet  now  my  whole  human  dejumdence  is  j)laced  on 
Fox,  to  whom  this  life  oj)])osed,  and  on  (irenville,  to  whom  always 
rather  hostile  till  of  late  years,  when  I  heard  he  was  more  religions. 
(>  liord,  thou  hast  all  hearts  in  'Hiy  disposal:  oh  that  it  may  he  Thy 
will  to  put  an  end  to  this  abhorred  system.* 
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‘  1  (piite  love  Fox,’  he  siihse(iiicntly  remarks  in  his  journal,  ‘  for 
his  jrenerons  and  warm  fidelity  to  the  slave  trade  cause.  Fven  very 
lately,  when  conscious  that  he  would  be  forced  to  oive  up  j)arli:iment 
fer  the  session  at  least,  he  said  ‘  he  wished  to  go  down  to  ihe  House 
«uice  more  to  say  something  on  the  slave  trade.” 

— Vol.  III.,  pp.  2r)l,2(>«. 

'Flic  death  of  Mr.  Fox  in  October  alarmed  without  intimidat¬ 
ing  the  friends  of  humanity.  His  colleagues  adliered  faithfully  to 
his  judicy,  and  the  good  cause  triumphed.  The  royal  jirinces 
canvassed  against  it,  and  two  of  their  number,  ‘  speaking,  as  was 
‘understood,  the  sentiments  of  all  the  reigning  family,’ openly 
ojiposed  it  in  the  Lords.  The  Hill  was  threatened  even  in  its 
last  stage,  and  considerable  alarm  was  felt.  The  king  was  known 
to  have  broken  with  his  ministers  on  the  ground  of  their  liberal 
policy ;  and  it  was  feared  they  \vould  resign  before  their  Abolition 
Hill  was  completed.  Happily,  however,  it  received  the  royal 
assent  by  commission  on  the  25th  of  March,  1807 ;  and  the 
(Irenville  administration,  crowned  by  this  act  with  imperishable 
honour,  instantly  resigned  the  seals  of  office. 

Mr.  Wilberforce’s  feelings  on  this  occasion  were  of  no  mean 
and  selHsh  order.  He  devoutly  recognized  the  hand  of  Clod,  and 
in  the  fervid  expressions  of  an  enlightened  gratitude,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  divine  interpo>ition. 

“  I  have  indeed,’  he  notes  in  his  journal,  ‘  inexpressible  reasons  for 
thankfulness  on  the  glorious  result  of  that  struggle  which,  with  so 
luauv  eminent  fellow-labourers,  I  have  s«»  lon<i  maintained.  I  reidlv 
eannot  aeeouut  for  the  fervour  which  happily  has  taken  the  place  of 
that  fastidious,  well-bred  lukewarmness  which  used  to  display  itself  on 
this  subject,  except  by  supposing  it  to  be  produced  by  that  Almighty 
power  which  can  intlueiice  at  will  the  judginent  and  atfections  of  men.’ 

‘  ‘  I  low  wondertully  the  providence  of  (lod  has  been  manifested  in 
the  Auction  Hill !  I  will  hereafter  note  down  all  the  particulars.  The 
pi\‘sent  ministry  no  sooner  have  got  it  through  than  they  are  going  out. 
Again,  had  wc*  not  altered  the  preamble,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
*  justice  and  humanity,’  ])reserving  the  full  force,  there  might  have 
been  a  plea,  since  the  news  of  an  insurrection,  for  the  Lords  recon¬ 
sidering  ;  they  might  have  found  means  of  putting  it  off  for  another 
year,  and  our  Impcs  might  have  been  defeated.  Again,  L(»rd  Gren¬ 
ville  and  Lord  llowick  were  earnest  for  two  Hills;  one  the  general 
principle,  and  the  other  the  penalties  and  regulations.  I  most  strongly 
against  this,  even  when  every  one  else  gave  way  ;  which  not  usual 
^^lth  me.  It  diviiU'd,  the  second  Hill  would  probably  have  been  lost. 
1  hen  the  moment  the  ministry  began  to  v'enture  the  country’s  haj)pi- 
ness  oil  a  jiopish  toundation,  thev  tind  their  ground  cut  from  under 
them.’  * 

Oh  what  thanks  do  I  owe  the  (Jiver  of  all  good,  for  bringing  me 
in  His  gracious  providence  to  this  great  cause,  which  at  length,  after 
alim»st  ninetiTn  years’  labour,  is  successful  !”— ib.,  HOI,  305. 
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Of  Mr.  \Vilbcrforco's  politiciil  course  we  shall  sav  nothintr. 
Wo  are  iudisposed  to  censure,  and  we  cannot  altogether  praise. 
His  disinterestedness  and  integrity  admit  of  no  question,  but 
many  of  his  views  were  false ;  his  personal  attachment  to  the 
ministry  frecpieutly  blinded  his  judtjj’ment;  and  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment,  the  passions  which  sprunu^  from  the  French  revolution, 
induced  his  concurrence  in  those  efforts  of  an  incipient  despotism 
by  which  Pitt  souo^ht  to  establish  his  iron  rule.  Nor  did  Mr. 
\\  ilbcrforce  realize  his  own  views ;  yet  his  tailure  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  other  causes  than  such  iis  generally  operate  on  statesmen. 
Put  we  are  forgetting  our  purpose.  "I'he  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  Mr.  William  ISmith,  the  member  for  Norwich,  presents 
the  writer  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  light.  It  is  dated  April 
•id,  17J)S: 


‘  It  is  occasioniillv  ]);irt  (ff  my  Sunday’s  occujv.ition  to  hK>k  into  the 
state  of  my  heart  in  this  relaticm,  and  to  discipline  it  in  a  way  which 
might  seem  almost  t<M»  mechanical  to  any  one  who  had  not  considered 
sntliciently  the  structure  and  w<»rkiiigs  of  the  human  miml.  1  impress 
nil  mvself  the  uncertainty  of  all  political  o])inious.  nud  how  often  dif- 
l\*rent  practical  judgments  in  ])ersons  who  agree  in  abstract  principles 
arise  from  dilfereiices  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  as  to  the  credit  they 
give  respectively  t<>  ditferent  sources  of  intelligence.  'I  hen  I  put  my¬ 
self  in  tlie  situation  of  an  o|)])osition  man,  and  call  up  the  ideas,  with 
their  ])ro])er  apparel  and  in  their  several  bearings,  whicli  jiresent 
themselves  to  his  mental  eye.  Then  1  consider  how  naturally  the  op¬ 
position  men  are  irritated  by  constant  failure,  and  by  their  feeling  tliat 
they  and  theirs  are  suffering,  and  likely  to  suffer,  from  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  incapacity  or  wicked  intentions,  which  they  have  in  vain 
been  striving  to  counteract.  Above  all,  1  view  the  several  leading 
men  in  connexion  with  religions  topics.  I  consider  their  sad  state,  till 
I  tndy  feel  for  them  ;  and  this  it  is  inqiossible  to  do  without  emotions 
of  cordial  g<iod-w  ill  rising  up  intt»  action.  I  trust  1  can  sincerely  <le- 
clare,  that  1  sometimes  hnik  at  them  thus  (and  something  of  these  sen¬ 
sations  I  expt'rience  at  this  very  moment)  w  ith  emotions  of  enlarged 
and  nnmixed  affection.  Now^  this  ])rocess  tends  to  leave  my  mind  sof¬ 
tened  and  warmed  towards  them.  Put  it  does  not  alter  my  views  of 
the  conse<piences  of  their  measures,  or  of  the  necessity  of  warning  the 
pnhlic  of  what  appears  to  me  (sjieaking  in  the  presence  of  (io<l)  the 
urgent  duty  of  counteracting  their  hostile  attempts  against  the  present 
•j:overnment. 

‘  1  wish  i  had  plenty  of  time,  that  I  might  let  yon  still  more  into  my 
sentiments.  1  believe  1  did  once  hint  to  yon  (what  I  cannot  express 
in  writing)  whence  I  dreaded  the  storm  breaking  forth.  Hut  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  he  my  duty  while  I  fill  the  forward  political  situation  1 
now’  enjoy,  (let  me  retract  that  term  for  possess,  it  is  no  enjoyment ; 
how’  often  do  .Mrs.  W.  and  1  wish  for  jirivate  life!  as  often  as  we  rhire 
indulge  such  an  idea,)  to  use  my  ntinost  endeavours  for  re])ressing  this 
approaching  mischief.  'J'o  be  honest  with  yon,  I  innst  confess  that  I 


feel  more  real  spleen  against  administration  than  against  opposition, 
and  that  for  many  reasons ;  some  I  fear  too  personal,  for  self,  alas,  will 
creep  in  and  taint  the  purity  of  our  motives;  but  still  more,  I  hope, 
on  good  and  substantial  grounds.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  had 
(and  even  still  have)  it  in  their  power,  I  will  not  say  to  dispel  the  cloud 
which  hangs  over  this  country,  but  to  brighten  our  prospects  materially, 
and  that,  by  means  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  praiseworthy,  the  most 
honourable  to  themselves.  L 
of  remonstrating  against  what  I  thought  AVTong, 
right ;  and  perhaps  wi 
neglect,  and  i 

the  duty  (for  such  on  the  w 


I  have  submitted  to  that  most  painful  duty 

,  of  urging  what  1  feel 
ith  a  heart  galled  and  wounded  and  saddened  by 
neglect,  ancf  frustration,  and  anticipation  of  evil,  I  have  had  to  fulfil 

hole  it  has  appeared  to  me)  of  defending 
them  and  rebutting  their  opponents/ — Vol.  11.,  pp.  267 — 269.  ‘ 

III  following  the  history  of  the  Abolition  struggle,  we  have 
passed  over  many  interesting  incidents  in  Mr.  \V  ilberforce’s  life, 
to  some  of  which  we  now  advert. 

In  April,  1797,  he  published  his  Practical  VieWy  a  w^ork  so 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic,  that  w’e  need  not 
occupy  a  single  line  in  describing  it.  Religious  publications 
were  then  but  little  in  demand,  and  the  expectations  of  Mr. 
Cadell  w’ere  consequently  very  limited.  ‘  You  mean,’  said  that 
gentleman,  ‘  to  put  your  name  to  the  work  ?  Then  I  think  we 
‘  may  venture  upon  ,500  copies.’  This  edition  was  expended  in 
a  few  days,  and  within  six  months  7500  copies  were  sold.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  duly  to  estimate  the  impression  made  by  the  work  on  its 
first  appeanince.  The  evangelical  party  were  then  a  feeble 
minority  in  the  church.  'I  he  whole  weight  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  agtiinst  them,  and  the  patronage  of  the  crown  wiis 
given  to  tlieir  opponents.  Their  views  were  grossly  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  their  attichment  to  the  hierarchy  was  openly  im¬ 
pugned.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  exulted  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  an  advocate,  and  anticipated  from  his  labours 
the  most  important  results. 

‘  ‘  1  send  you  herewith,'  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  wTites  to  Mr. 
Macaiday,  ‘  tl;e  Inmk  on  religion  lately  published  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  ; 
it  excites  even  more  attention  than  you  would  have  supposed,  amongst 
all  the  graver  and  k'tter  disj^»sed  |)eople.  The  bishops  in  general 
much  appri»ve  of  it,  though  some  more  warmly,  some  more  coolly. 
Many  of  his  gay  and  political  friends  admire  and  approve  of  it ; 
though  some  do  but  dip  into  it.  Several  have  recognised  the  likeness 
of  themselves.  'Fhe  lietter  part  of  the  religious  world,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Church  of  England,  prize  it  most  highly,  and  consider  it  as 
pnalucing  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Dissenters,  many 
t»f  them,  call  it  legal,  and  p>iut  at  particular  parts.  Gilbert  Wake¬ 
field  has  already  scribbled  something  against  it.  I  myself  am  amongst 
those  who  contemplate  it  as  a  most  important  work.* 
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‘  This  was  the  universal  feeling  amongst  those*  who  lookeel  seriously 
around  them  on  the  face  of  things.  *  I  am  truly  thankful  to  Provi¬ 
dence/  wrote  Bishop  Porteus,  ‘  tliat  a  work  of  this  nature  has  made 
its  appearance  at  this  tremendous  moment.  I  shall  otfer  up  my  fervent 
prayers  to  Gml,  that  it  may  have  a  powerful  and  extensive  influence 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  in  the  first  place  on  my  own,  which  is 
already  humbled,  and  will  I  trust  in  time  be  sufficiently  awakened  by 
it.’  ‘  I  deem  it,’  3Ir.  Newton  told  him,  ‘the  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  publication  of  the  present  age,  especially  as  it  is  yours  :*  and 
to  Mr.  (irant  he  wrote,  ‘  What  a  phenomenon  has  Mr.  WillK»rforce 
sent  abroad !  Such  a  book  by  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  time  !  A 
b(H>k  which  must  and  will  be  read  by  persons  in  the  higher  circles, 
who  are  quite  inaccessible  to  us  little  folk,  who  will  neither  hear  what 
we  can  say,  nor  read  what  we  may  write.  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
and  with  hojH*.  I  accept  it  as  a  token  for  ginul :  yea,  as  the  brightest 
token  I  can  discern  in  this  dark  and  perihuis  day.  Yes,  I  trust  that 
the  L(»rd,  by  raising  up  such  an  incontestable  witness  to  the  truth  and 
jH)wer  of  the  gospel,  has  a  gracious  purpose  to  honour  him  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  reviving  and  strengthening  the  sense  of  real  religion  where 
it  already  is,  and  of  communicating  it  where  it  is  not.’  ’ 

— ib.,  pp.  200,  201. 

The  circulation  of  the  work  was  unprecedented.  In  1826 
fifteen  editions  had  issued  from  the  English  press,  and  twenty- 
five  from  that  of  America.  It  has  been  translated  into  the 
French,  lUilian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German  languages,  and 
its  influence  has  been  proportioned  to  its  dififusion. 

There  is  one  anecdote  of  the  work  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  Burke  wtis  drawing 
towards  the  close  of  his  brilliant  but  erratic  career.  He  was  an 
invalid  at  Bath,  and  some  of  his  latest  hours  were  employed  in 
its  perusal. 

‘  ‘  Have  you  been  told,*  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  asks  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  ‘  that  Burke  spent  much  of  the  two  last  days  of  his  life  in 
reading  Willx*rforce*8  book,  and  said  that  he  derived  much  comfiirt 
from  it,  and  that  if  he  lived  he  should  thank  Wilberforce  for  having 
sent  such  a  lM>ok  into  the  world  ?  so  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  witli 
Burke  at  the  time.’  Before  his  death  Mr.  Burke  summoned  Dr. 
Laurence  to  his  side,  and  committed  specially  to  him  the  expression  of 
these  thanks.* — ib.,  p.  208. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  duel  with  Mr.  Tierney,  May  27, 
1798,  Mr.  Wilberforce  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  bring  the 
subject  of  duelling  before  the  House,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  following  letter  from  the  premier : 

‘  My  dear  Will)erforce, 

*  I  am  not  the  person  to  argue  with  you  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
a  gwKl  deal  concerned.  I  hope  too  that  1  am  incapable  of  doubting 
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vdur  kiiulness  to  me  (however  mistaken  I  may  tliiiik  it)  if  you  let  any 
smitiment  of  tirat  sort  actuate  you  on  the  present  occasion.  1  must 
supiK)se  that  s<»me  such  feeling  Inus  inadvertently  ojK^rated  upon  you, 
iR'amse  whatever  may  he  your  general  sentiments  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  they  can  have  actpiired  no  new  tone  or  additional  argument 
from  any  thing  that  has  passed  in  this  transaction.  You  must  be  sup. 
|M»sed  to  bring  this  forward  in  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

‘  ‘  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  accessary  in  loading  one  of  the  ])arties 
with  unfair  and  unmerited  obhapiy.  With  respect  to  the  other  party, 
myself,  I  feel  it  a  real  duty  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  your  motion  is 
one  for  my  removal.  If  any  ste])  on  the  subject  is  proposed  in  parlia¬ 
ment  and  agreed  to,  1  shall  feel  from  that  moment  that  I  can  be  of 
more  use  out  of  othce  than  in  it ;  f(>r  in  it,  according  to  the  feelings  1 
entertain,  I  could  l)e  of  none.  I  state  to  you,  as  I  tliink  1  ought,  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  explicitly  what  I  feel.  I  hope  1  need  not  repeat  what  1 
always  feel  personally  to  yourself. 

‘  Yours  ever, 

‘  William  Pitt.’ 

— ib.,  pp.  281,  282. 

Ibis  eoininunication  staggered  Mr.  ^^"ilborfo^ce’s  resolution, 
and  induced  him  to  pause.  I'hc  following  entry  occurs  in  his 
diary : 

‘  June  1st.  To  town  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  back  in  the  evening. 
IMuch  discussion  about  duel  motion.  Saw  Pitt  and  others — all  pressed 
me  to  give  it  u[l  (\uisulted  (irant  and  Henry  Thornton,  and  at  length 
rt‘solved  to  give  it  up,  as  m>t  more  than  five  or  six  would  supp4»rt  me, 
ami  not  more  than  one  or  two  speak,  and  I  could  only  have  carried  it 
so  far,  jvs  for  j)reventing  ministers  fighting  duels.  June  2d.  Being  re- 
s»>lved,  I  wrote  to  Pitt  to  give  it  up.’ — ib.,  282. 

The  conduct  of  the  minister,  we  are  subseipiently  informed. 
Wits  approved  of  by  the  king, — so  lax  was  the  morality  even  of 
(n'orge  the  Third,  of  whose  piety  so  much  has  been  absurdly 
siiid. 

i  he  extracts  given  from  Mr.  XVilberforce’s  private  papers, 
supply  many  sketches  of  his  leading  contemporaries ;  some  of 
these  we  will  cpiote.  Ihc  following  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  who  are  eonvers;int  with  the  history  or  the  WTitings  of  Mr. 
Bentbam,  and  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  embittered  disgust 
at  public  men  which  he  wiis  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 

Odd  enough  w’cre  the  parties  1  then  met  once  or  tw'ice  every 
winter  at  Btuit ham’s  house,  at  which  his  brother  General  Bentham, 
Lord  St.  Helen’s,  Abla>t,  Bomilly,  old  Professor  Christian,  and  myself 
were  the  ordinary  guests.' 

I  his  intimacy  had  grow  n  out  of  his  attempts  to  a.ssist  Mr.  Bentham 
when  the  failure  of  his  ‘  ]Kmo])ticou '  had  invidved  him  in  pecuiiiarv 
h»ssi‘s.  The  plan  of  this  |Knitentiary  greatly  ]>leasi*d  Mr.  Dundas, 
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•and  he  ohtaiiuMl  Mr.  Pitt’s  sanction  for  the  ex|H‘riinent.  Tims  encoiu 
nijjed,  iMr.  Henthani  had  entered  into  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
l)nildin^,  wlien  Lord  Sj)encer  complained  loudly,  and  successtully,  of 
its  vicinity  to  his  estate.  It  proved  no  eiisy  matter  to  find  another 
site,  whilst  the  delay  involved  Mr.  Bentham  in  serious  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Wilherforce  t(H»k  u]>  his  cause  with  zeal ;  and  applied,  amongst 
others,  to  the  (Miapter  of  St.  Peter’s  Westminster,  in  furtherance  t>f 
liis  design.  ‘  1  shall  never  forget  Horsley’s  keen  glance,  when  in  the 
course  of  our  discussion  he  asked  me,  ‘  Mr.  \\  ilherforce,  do  you  think 
that  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  earnest  in  the  business?’  Never  was  any  one 
w<*rse  used  than  Bentham.  I  have  seen  the  tears  run  down  the  clieeks 
of  that  strong-minded  man  through  vexatiim  at  the  pressing  importu¬ 
nity  of  creditors  and  the  insolence  of  official  underlings,  when  day  after 
day  lie  was  begging  at  the  Treasury  for  wdiat  was  indeed  a  mere  matter 
of  right.  How  indignant  did  1  often  feel,  when  1  saw  him  thus  treated 
by  men  infinitely  his  inferiors!  1  couhMiave  extinguished  them.  He 
was  (piite  soured  by  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  harsh 
o|)inions  afterwards  were  the  fruit  of  his  ill  treatment.’  ‘  A  fit  site,’ 
at  last  wrote  the  weary  man,  ‘obtainable  for  my  puriiose,  without  a 
single  dissentient  voice,  is  that  of  the  gidden  triH',  and  the  singing 
water,  and  after  a  three  years’  consideration  I  beg  to  be  excused 
searching  for  it.* — ‘  Bentham’s  hard  measure’ — ‘  Bentham  cruelly  used’ 
— ‘Jeremy  Bentham,  suo  more’ — are  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  docketings 
upon  the  letters  which  at  tliis  time  passed  freipiently  between  them. 
S<mie  of  them  are  not  a  little  singular. — ‘  Kind  sir,’  he  writes  in  one, 

‘  the  next  time  you  happen  on  Mr.  Attorney-General  in  the  House  or 
elsewhere,  be  ]>leased  to  take  a  spike,  the  longer  and  sharjier  the 
belter,  and  apjily  it  to  him  by  ivay  of  memento  that  the  Penitentiary- 
i’ontract  Bill  has,  for  1  know’  not  what  length  of  time,  been  sticking 
in  Ids  hands  ;  and  you  will  much  oblige, 

‘  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

‘ Jkukmy  Bentham. 

‘  N.B.  A  corking  pin  was  yesterday  applied  by  Mr.  Ablnit.* 

— ib.,  pp.  170— 17-^ 

Numerous  notices  of  Mr,  C’anning  are  interspersed  throughout 
these  voluim‘s,  from  wliieli  we  gather — and  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  faet — that  he  was  no  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Wilherforce. 
The  follow  ing  are  a  sample : 

‘  C.  knew  Canning  well  at  Eton  ;  he  never  played  at  any  games  with 
the  other  Ixiys  ;  (piite  a  man,  fond  of  acting,  decent,  and  moral.*  .... 
‘  P(K)r  fellow’,  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother  to  bring  him  up.  He 
was  brought  u]),  partly  I  believe,  w  ith  Sheridan.  I  always  W’ondered 

he  w  as  so  pure.’ .  ‘  Canning,  clever  .  .  .  genius  .  .  .  but  too  often 

speaking,  and  t<M)  flippant  and  ambitious.*  ....  Canning*s  drollery  of 
voice  and  manners  were  inimitable ;  there  is  a  lighting  up  of  his 
features,  and  a  comic  ])lay  about  the  month,  w  hen  the  full  fun  of  the 
approaching  witticisms  strikes  his  own  mind,  which  ])repares  yon  for 
the  burst  which  is  io  follow.’ .  s  .  .  ‘  How'  striking,’  it  is  remarkt‘d  in 
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1812,  ‘  is  Cunninj?*s  example!  Mad  he  fairly  joined  Percival  on  the 
Duke  of  Portland  s  death,  as  Percival  offered,  he  would  n(>w  have  been 
the  acknowledjred  head,  and  supported  as  such.  But  his  ambitious 
jKilicy  tlirew  him  out,  and  he  sunk  intinitely  in  public  estimation,  and 
hiis  since  with  dithculty  kept  buoyant. 

These  sentences  cidled  from  different  parts  of  the  work 
furnish  a  graphic  sketch  which  the  following  passiige  will  com¬ 
plete. 

^  Whitbread  was  a  rough  speaker  ;  he  spoke  as  if  he  had  a  pot  of 
porter  at  his  lips  and  all  his  words  came  through  it.  I  remember  his 
dr  awing  tears  from  me  upcm  the  lottery  question.  After  ('aiming  s 
s|H*ech  on  Lord  Bexley’s  Besolution  about  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
lH*ing  of  eipial  value  with  a  guinea,  he  said  to  me,  ^  Well,  I  do  envy 
him  the  ]H»wer  of  making  that  speech.’  This  was  very  curious  to  me, 
liecause,  I  never  could  liave  guessed  that  it  was  at  all  the  model  to 
which  he  aspired.  Poor  Canning  I  I  knew  him  well,  and  he  knew 
that  1  knew  him.  Me  felt  that  1  knew  him  before  he  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Pitt.  Me  had  a  mind  susceptible  of  the  forms  of  great 
ideas  ;  us  for  these  men,  they  have  not  minds  up  to  any  thing  of  the 
sort  ;  their  minds  would  burst  with  the  attenqit.  1  have  often  talked 
ojienlv  with  Canning,  and  I  cannot  but  hojie  that  some  good  may  have 
ctnne  from  it.  \\’hen  1  was  with  him  once,  he  was  in  bed,  on  a  sort 
of  sofa-lHul,  at  (iloucester  Lodge,  and  Southey  was  mentioned.  ^  I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  in  town.’  ‘  Yes,  he  is,  and  dines  with  me  to¬ 
morrow  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  come  because  it  is  Sunday.’ 
Canning  was  not  a  tirst-rate  speaker  ’  Oh  he  was  as  different  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  Pitt,  and  from  old  Fox  t<H>,  though  he  was  so  rough  ;  he 
had  not  that  art,  ‘  celare  artem.’  If  effect  is  the  criterion  of  good 
sjH'aking,  Canning  was  nothing  to  them,  for  he  never  drew  you  to  him 
in  spite  of  yourself.  You  never  lost  sight  of  Canning ;  even  in  that  ad¬ 
mirable  s|H‘i*ch  of  his  alNuit  Sir  John  (3.  Hippisley,  when  your  muscles 
were  so  exercised  by  laughing,  it  was  the  same  thing  ;  yet  he  was  a  more 
finished  orator  than  Pitt.’ — vol.  v.  889,  840. 


’Pile  following  are  among  the  notices  of  Sheridan. 

‘  Sheridan  intinitely  witty,  having  been  drinking.’ — ‘  Sheridan 
lights  lustily  for  Addington.  He  ])roposed  a  sulKciently  absurd  vote 
of  tlianks  hist  night  (August  lOth  1808)  to  the  volunteers  who  had  so 
gallantly  offered  their  services  ;  but  you  see  clearly  that  the  affectionate 
regard  of  government  to  him  knows  no  bounds  in  this  honeymoon  of 
their  union.  Ijord  St.  \  incent  lately  offered  Tom  Sheridan  a  most 
lucrative  place,  which  Sheridan  refused  ;  very  wisely,  I  think.’ _ ‘  She¬ 

ridan  would  (.Tune  1808)  against  the  advice  of  all  the  opposition  friends, 
electrify  the  country  on  the  Spanish  business.  He  came  down  to  the 
house,  but  the  opjH>rtunity  lK‘ing  delayed,  he  going  up  stairs  got  so 
drunk,  as  to  make  him  manifestly'  and  disgracefully'  besotted.  Yet  ho 
seemed  to  remember  a  fair  speech,  for  the  topics  were  good  ;  only  he 
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was  like  a  man  catcliin*;,  tlirouijh  a  thick  medium  at  the  objects  before 
him.  Alas,  a  im»st  hiimiliatiii*'  spectacle  ;  yet  the  papers  state  him  to 
liave  made  a  brilliant  speech,  I’ic.  So  true  is  what  Cohbett  said  of  his 
friendship  to  the  editors  aud  reporters.’ 

An  anecdote  is  told  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  traditionary 
accounts  of  this  depraved  but  extraordii’.ary  man. 

‘One  day  while  Hastinjis’  trial  wiis  ])roceeding,  an  important  point 
came  on  when  only  liurke  and  two  or  three  more  were  ])resent — little 
Michael  Angelo  among  them,  very  pompous.  Ned  I^aw,  who  was  to 
argue  the  ciuse  as  Hastings’  counsel,  began,  ‘  It  is  a  ]>ity,  sir,  to  raise 
a  discussion  on  this  matter.  This  is  no  doubtful  (piestiim  of  piditical 
expedience,  it  is  a  mere  ])oint  <)f  law,  and  my  himourahle  friend 
there,  ])ointing  to  little  Michael,  ‘  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  he  has  ]>ractised  with  so  much  success,  can  contirm  fully 
what  1  say.’  ^lichael  puffed  and  swelled,  and  almost  assented. 
Hurke  was  (juite  furi(uis,  and  ran  to  him  and  slu>ok  him,  saying,  ‘  You 
little  rogue,  what  do  you  mean  by  assenting  to  this?’  IMichael  is 
talked  of  for  a  peer.  It  is  not  unlikely  ;  he  has  no  son.  He  was  left  a 
good  fortune  by  his  father,  who  was  a  builder,  and  he  got  on  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  gcHul  cook  and  giving  excellent  dinners.  I  remember  Sheridan 
playing  off  on  him  one  of  his  amusing  tricks.  He  did  notknow  where  to 
go  for  a  dinner,  so  sitting  down  by  Michael  Angelo,  he  said,  ‘  There  is  a 
(juestion  likely  to  rise  ])resently  on  which  fnuii  your  legal  knowledge 
you  will  he  wanted  to  reply  to  Pitt,  so  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of 
leaving  the  Ibmse.’  IMichael  sat  still  with  in>  little  ]>leasure,  while 
Sheridan  slipped  out,  walked  over  to  Michael’s  house,  and  <»rdered  up 
dinner,  saying  to  the  servants,  ‘  Your  master  is  mit  coming  home  this 
evening.’  He  made  an  excellent  dinner,  came  hack  to  the  lumse,  and 
seeing  Michael  hniking  ex])ectant,  went  to  release  him,  saying,  ‘  I  am 
sorry  to  have  kept  ytm,  for  after  all  I  believe  this  matter  will  not  now 
come  on  to-night.’  IMichael  immediately  walked  home,  and  heard  to 
his  no  little  consternation,  when  he  rang  for  dinner,  ‘  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  it,  sir,  about  two  hours  ago.’ — ib.  — ^139. 

Of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  administration  lie  nevertheless 
supported,  he  says,  ‘  W  hat  a  cold  blooded  creature  !*  and  refers  in 
the  following  terms  to  his  suicide. 

‘  S.  brought  a  report  from  Croydon  that  poor  Londonderry  had 
destroyed  himself.  I  could  not  lielievc  it.  The  ‘  (’ourier,’  however, 
and  several  letters  t(M)  clearly  confirmed  it.  He  was  certainly 
deranged — the  effect,  probably,  of  continued  wear  and  tear  of  mind. 
Hut  the  strong  impression  of  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  lioth  as  abstracting  from  politics,  from  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  reflections,  and  as  correcting  the  false 
views  of  worldly  things,  and  bringing  them  down  to  their  true  diminii- 
tiveness.*  ‘  All  the  time  that  I  have  l>een  writing,’  he  concludes  a  letter 
this  day  to  IMr.  Stephen,  ‘  poor  Castlereagh  has  been  in  my  mind. 
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I  never  was  so  shocked  !)y  any  incident.  He  really  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  who  appeared  likely  to  Ik?  carried  away  into  the  com¬ 
mission  of  such  an  act!  So  cool,  so  self-possessed.  It  is  very  cnrions 
to  hear  the  newspapers  speaking  of  incessant  applicatiini  to  business, 
forgetting  that  by  the  weekly  admission  of  a  day  of  rest,  which  onr 
Maker  has  graciously  enjoined,  our  faculties  would  be  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  this  constant  strain.  I  am  strongly  impressed  by  the 
recollection  of  voiir  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  lawyers  to  give  up 
Sunday  consultations,  in  which  j)(M>r  Komilly  would  not  concur.  If  he 
had  suffered  his  mind  to  enj<>y  such  (»ccasional  remission,  it  is  highly 
probable  the  strings  would  never  have  sna])ped  as  they  did,  from  over¬ 
tension.  Alas!  Alas!  poor  fellow!  I  did  not  think  I  should  feel  for 
him  so  very  deeply.’ — ib.  134,  13r>. 

This  extract  reminds  us  of  another  illustrative  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  man  referred  to. 

‘One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Romilly  was,  that  though 
he  had  such  an  immense  (piantity  of  business,  he  always  seemed  an  idle 
man.  If  von  had  not  known  who  and  what  he  was,  you  would 
have  said — *  he  is  a  remarkably  gentleman-like,  pleasant  man  ;  I  sup¬ 
pose,  p<H)r  felh»w,  he  has  no  business  ’ — for  he  would  stand  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  and  chat  with  yt>u,  and  talk  over  the  last  novel,  with 
which  he  was  as  well  acquainted  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think 
ab«»ut.  Once,  indeed,  I  remember  coming  to  speak  to  him  in  court, 
and  seeing  him  hM)k  fagged  and  with  an  immense  pile  of  j)a])ers  by 
him.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Lord  Eldon  had  been  re])roached  for 
having  left  business  undischarged,  and  had  declared,  that  he  would  get 
throimh  all  arrears  by  sittinj;  on  until  the  business  was  done.  As  I 
went  up  to  Romilly,  old  Eldon  saw  me,  and  beckoned  to  me  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  as  possible.  When  I  was  alone  with 
Romilly  and  asked  him,  ‘  how  he  was,’  he  answered,  ‘  I  am  worn  to 
ileath  ;  here  have  we  been  sitting  on  in  the  vacation,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  four;  and  when  we  leave  this  place,  I  have  to  read  through 
all  my  papers,  to  be  ready  for  to-morrow  morning  ;  but  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  part  of  all  is,  that  Eldon,  who  has  not  only  mine,  but  all 
the  other  business  to  go  through,  is  just  as  cheerful  and  untired  as 
ever.' — ib.  341,  342. 

Wc  close  our  political  sketches  with  the  following  group. 

‘  When  Lord  Londonderry  Wiis  in  his  ordinary  mood,  he  was  very 
tiresome,  st»  slow  and  heav’y,  his  sentences  only  half  formed,  his  matter 
so  wnfined,  like  what  is  said  of  the  French  army,  in  the  IMoscow 
retriat.when  horse,  fcmt,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  were  huddled  to^^^’ether, 
helter-skelter  ;  yet  when  he  was  thoroughly  warmed  and  excited,  he 

w;is  often  very  fine,  very  statesmanlike,  and  seemed  to  rise  quite  into 
another  man.’ 

‘Our  general  imprt'ssion  of  Sheridan  was,  that  he  came  to  the  house 
uiih  his  tiashes  prepared  and  ready  to  let  otf.  He  avoided  encountering 
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Pitt  ill  unforosiMMi  deliatinii,  but  when  forcvil  to  it  usnully  came  ofl 
well.’ 

‘  Fox  was  often  truly  wonderful.  lie  would  begin  at  full  tear,  and 
roll  on  for  hours  together  without  tiring  either  hiinselt  or  us.’ 

‘  Pitt  talked  a  great  deal  among  his  friends.  Fox,  in  general 
society,  w:vs  (piiet  and  unassuming.  Sheridan  was  a  jolly  companion, 
and  told  g(M>d  stories,  but  has  been  overrated  as  a  wit  i>y  iMoore.’ 

‘  Fox  was  truly  amiable  in  private  life,  and  great  alhiwance  ought  to 
Ik?  made  for  him :  his  father  was  a  profligate  politician,  and  alhiweil 
him  as  much  money  to  gamble  with  as  ever  he  wished.’ 

‘  ‘  I  asked  him,’ says  Mr.  Harford,  ‘  if  he  remembered  the  miser  Elwes  in 
the  House  of  C’ommons.^  Perfectly  ;  and  that  question  reminds  me  of  a 
curious  incident  which  one  day  befell  that  strange  being.  In  my  younger 
days,  we  often  went  to  the  house  in  full  dress,  on  nights,  for  example, 
when  we  were  any  of  us  going  to  the  opera.  Bankes,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  was  seated  next  to  Elwes,  who  was  leaning  his  head  forward  just 
at  the  moment  when  Bankes  rose  hastily  to  leave  his  seat,  and  the  hilt 
<»f  his  sword  happening  to  come  in  contact  with  the  miser’s  wig,  which 
he  had  probably  picked  off  some  scare-crow,  it  was  nnconscionsly  Imuik* 
away  by  Bankes,  who  walked  in  his  stately  way  down  the  house,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Elwes  full  of  anxiety  to  regain  his  treasure.  The  house  was 
in  a  roar  of  merriment,  and,  for  a  moment,  Bankes  huikiMl  about  him 
wondering  exceedingly  what  had  ha])pened.  The  explanati«m  was 
truly  amusing,  when  he  became  conscious  of  the  swordhilt  which  he 
had  ac(piired.’ — ib.  259,  2()(). 

One  of  the  most  honourable  labours  of  Mr.  \V  ilberforce,  re¬ 
spected  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  our  eastern  provinces. 
He  felt  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  frequently  pressed  it  on  the 
attention  of  parliament.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  amusing^ 
incident  occurred,  the  humour  of  which  can  be  fully  Jippreciated, 
only  by  those  who  knew  the  Secretjiry  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 
Poor  Andrew  Fuller  little  thought  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him.  The  anecdote  is  thus  related. 

‘  One  great  argument  of  his  opponents  was  grounded  on  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  character  which  they  imputed  to  the  missionary  Inwly.  India, 
hitherto,  had  seen  no  missionary  who  was  a  member  of  the  F]nglis]i 
church,  and  imputations  could  be  cast  more  readily  on  ‘  Anabajitists 
and  fanatics.’  These  attacks  Mr.  Wilberforce  indignantly  refuted,  and 
well  had  the  noble  conduct  of  the  band  at  Serampore  deserved  this 
vindication.  ‘  I  do  not  know,’  he  often  said,  '  a  finer  instance  of  the 
moral  sublime,  than  that  a  poor  cobbler  working  in  his  stall  should  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  converting  the  Hindoos  to  (’hristianity  ;  yet  such  was 
Dr.  Carey.  Why,  Milton’s  planning  his  ‘Paradise  Lost ’in  his  old 
age  and  l)lindness  was  nothing  to  it.  And  then  when  he  had  gone  to 
India,  and  was  appennted  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  a  lucrative  and  honour¬ 
able  station  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  with  equal  nobleness  of 
mind  he  made  over  all  his  salary  (l>etween  THMH)  and  cLl509  jkt 
annum)  to  the  general  objects  of  the  mission.  By  the  way,  nothing  ever 
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fjave  me  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  low  and  mercenary  standard  of  your 
men  of  honour,  than  the  manifest  effect  produced  upon  the  House  of 
(\nnmons  by  my  stating  this  last  circumstance.  It  seemed  to  he  the  only 
thing  which  moved  them.’  Dr.  Carey  had  been  especially  attacked, 
and  ‘  a  few  days  afterwards  the  member  who  had  made  this  charge 
ciime  to  me,  and  asked  me  in  a  manner  which  in  a  noted  duellist  could 
not  l)e  mistaken,  ‘Pray,  ]Mr.  VVilberforce,  do  you  know  a  ]\Ir.  Andrew 
Fuller,  who  has  written  to  me  to  retract  the  statement  which  I  made 
with  reference  to  Dr.  Carey  ?’ 

'Yes;’  1  answered  w'ith  a  smile,  ‘I  know  him  perfectly,  hut 
dej)end  upon  it  you  will  make  nothing  of  him  in  your  w  ay  ;  he  is  a 
respectable  Baptist  minister  at  Kettering.’  In  due  time,  there  came 
from  India  an  authoritative  contradiction  of  the  slander.  It  was  sent 
to  me,  and  for  two  whole  years  did  I  take  it  in  my  pocket  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  read  it  to  the  house  wdienever  the  author  of  the 
accusation  should  he  present ;  hut  during  that  w'hole  time  he  never 
once  dared  show  himself  in  the  house.’ — vol.  iv.  123,  124. 


Before  closing  our  extracts,  we  must  recur  briefly  to  two 
topics  on  which  Mr.  Wilber  force’s  opinions  are  strongly  expressed. 
’Iney  lure  both  of  present  importance,  and  his  judgment  is  en¬ 
titled  to  w  eight. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  of  the  probability  of  a  coalition 
between  the  pure  Whigs  and  moderate  conservatives.  Some 
movements  have  been  made  tow^ards  it,  and  the  short-sighted  and 
prudent  are  in  favour  of  it.  For  ourselves,  we  hold  it  in  contempt, 
and  point  to  the  history  of  the  past  in  proof  of  its  mischievous  ten¬ 
dency.  It  tlierc  is  one  historical  fact  more  indisputiible  than 
another  it  is  this,  that  such  confederations  have  uniformly  failed 
to  accomplish  their  proposed  object,  and  have  terminated  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  parties  concerned.  But  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  judg¬ 
ment  will  have  more  weight  than  any  thing  we  can  say,  and  we 
gladly  Lay  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  expressed  on  three  diffe¬ 
rent  occasions ;  and  the  following  is  the  language  employed. 


'Coalition  is  a  w’ord  of  had. omen.’ .  'I  cannot  wonder  at 

Lords  (ircnville  s  and  (irey  s  refusing  to  enter  the  present  cabinet ; 
nor,  t<>  say  the  truth,  do  I  regret  it.  Anything  almost  is  better  than 
a  coalitiiMi  nothing  is  so  likely  to  multiply  expeditions,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  impunity  for  the  w'orst .  Coalitions  are  odious  things,  and 

lead  tt)  the  dissolution  of  all  principle,  and  the  loss  of  all  credit,  in 
public  men ;  and  surely  it  is  a  shame  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
briln*  men  by  the  otter  of  good  places  to  w’ave  their  party  altercations.’ 
--vol.  iii.  pp.  ir,4,  428,  433.  * 


\Ve  TOinmend  tliosc  wiitenccs  to  the  deliberate  attention  of 
Lord  .lohn  Russcdl  and  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  before  thev  act  another 
piece  of  political  coquetry. 

1  he  other  subject  to  which  w’c  refer  is  the  deference  due  to  the 
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wishes  ami  interests  ot  the  ministry  from  the  friends  ol  Almliiion. 
The  ill-fated  and  criminal  policy  of  Lord  Melhonrne’s  «d)inet  on 
tlie  slavery  (piestion  has  compelled  all  true  Abolitionists  to 
iissume  a  tone,  and  to  prosecute  a  course  of  opposition,  foreiti^n 
from  their  predilections  and  party  syin])athies.  The  cold-hearted 
and  timorous, — the  men  distinji^uished  for  moderation,  rather  tlian 
for  justice, — all  in  a  word  who  prefer  a  Whiu^  ministry,  to  the 
interests  of  riji^hteousness  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  have  im- 
pn<yned  this  procedure,  as  tendinji^  to  lower  the  reputation  and 
endanorer  the  stability  of  the  administration.  The  plea  of  justice 
lias  been  nrij^ed  in  vain,  Jijjpainst  the  party  attachments  and  politi¬ 
cal  sympathies  of  such  men.  For  ourselves  we  are  satished  to 
rest  our  defence  of  the  Delei^ates  on  the  simple  ground  of  princi- 
|>le :  but  for  the  information  of  others  w’e  adduce  the  solemn  de¬ 
claration  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  made  in  1793,  when  his  collej^e 
associate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  premier.  Having 
been  informed  by  Dr.  Currie  of  a  report  that,  at  lenj^th,  he 
tainted  in  his  course ;  ‘  that  tired  of  the  obstiieles  w  hicli  pre- 
‘  sent  themselves,  and  fearful  if  embarrassiuij  the  minister  in  his 
^difficulties  ;*  he  w'as  about  to  <lefer  the  Abolition  (piestion  till  a 
quieter  season ;  he  hastened  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  misre¬ 
presentation. 

‘  ‘  Thouj^h  I  caniKJt,'  he  replies,  ‘  enter  upon  the  topics  contuined  in 
yonr  letter,  1  must  notice  one  of  them  ;  that,  I  mean,  of  beinj^  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  as  yim  delicately  express  it,  fainting  in  my  course. 
Xothing  1  assure  you  is  further  from  llie  truth  :  it  is  one  of  those 
calumnies,  for  such  I  account  it,  to  which  every  public  man  is  exposed, 
and  of  which,  though  I  have  had  a  tiderable  jirojiortioii,  I  cannot  com¬ 
plain  of  having  had  more  than  my  share.  In  the  cjuse  of  every 
(piestion  of  ])olitical  expediency,  tliere  a])pears  to  me  room  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  times  and  seasons.  At  one  ])eriod,  under  one  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  may  be  j)ro])er  to  push,  at  another,  and  in  other  circum¬ 
stance's,  to  withhold  our  eHorts  ;  i)ut  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
actual  commission  eif  guilt  is  in  (piestion,  a  man  who  fears  (aod  is  not 
at  liberty.  He  jiersuaded  then  that  I  shall  never  make  this  grand 
cause  the  .speirt  of  ca])rice,  or  sacrifice  it  to  motives  of  political  coiive- 
nieiice  or  personal  feeling.’  ’ — Vol.  II.,  j).  ‘22. 

This  vindication  is  as  complete  at  the  present  day,  as  in  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Nay,  it 
is  more  conclusive  now,  since  the  administration  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  might,  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  themselves  cede  the  prayer  of  the  Abolitionists,  while 
the  pow’er  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  so,  is  matter  of  doubt.  It  has  been 
the  fatuity  of  our  Ministers  to  reject  the  prayt'r  of  united 
millions,  without  gaining  the  slightest  party  advantage  by  the 
misdeed.  Siiould  the  coalition  so  mucli  talked  of  be  efl’ected, 
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the  mystery  wliieii  at  present  enwraps  their  policy  will  be 

cleared  up. 

Jiulirin^  from  the  present  volumes  it  would  appear,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  feelings  towards  our  section  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity,  were  far  from  being  so  liberal  as  w  as  generally  su])poscd. 
VVe  aUvavs  knew^  him  to  be  a  thorough  churchman,  and  w  ere 
never  disposed  to  quarrel  w’ith  him  on  this  account.  We  love  a 
man  whose  convictions  are  deep  and  his  attachments  strong,  and 
never  think  better  of  our  neighbours  who  profess  to  liold  their 
principles, — whether  religious  or  political, — w-itli  a  light  and 
careless  hand.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  atUichment  to  our  own  principles,  is  incompatible  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  virtues  and  religious  services  ot  others. 
Such  a  judgment  involves  the  worst  spirit  of  sectarianism,  from 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Mr.  Wilberforceas 
exempted,  '^fliis  opinion,  how’ever,  must  be  relinquished  it  the 
re]>resentations  of  his  biographers  be  received,  for  though  the 
Tcfcrences  to  us  scattered  throughout  these  volumes  are  few"  and 
hurried,  they  betray  the  distorted  and  jaundiced  \iew  of  a  party 
man.  He  voted  in  1790  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  and 
what  is  stranger  still,  he  dissuaded  a  relative,  who  complained 
that  the  Gosjiel  was  not  preached  in  her  parish  church,  from  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting-house.  ‘  Its  individual  bencHts,’  he  wrote, 

‘  are  no  compensation  for  the  general  evils  of  dissent.  The  iii- 
‘  crease  of  Dissenters,  w’hich  alw  ays  follow’s  from  the  institution  of 
‘  unsteepled  places  of  worship,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
‘of  religion  in  the  long  ruii.’  This  it  must  be  confessed  is  suifi- 
ciently  sectarian ;  but  what  w  ill  our  readers  think  of  the  follow’- 
ing,  when  told  that  the  village  referred  to,  w’as  in  the  rich  diocese 
of  Hath  and  Wells,  and  ha(l  its  non-resident  vicar,  whose  curate 
‘  visited  the  parish  on  Sundays  only.’  ‘  The  moral  desolation,’ 
remark  his  sons,  ‘  which  he  tound  at  Chedder  w’as  a  striking 
‘  illustration  of  his  common  maxim,  that  ‘  the  Dissenters  could  do 
‘nothing  if  it  were  not  for  the  Established  Church;’  for  the 
‘  absence  of  a  resident  clergyman  had  brought  the  vilhigc  into  a 
‘  state  of  universal  ignorance.’  Such  miserable  twaddle, — w^e 
must  call  things  by  their  right  names,— if  it  mean  anything,  must 
mean  this,  that  because  a  clergyman  had  grossly  neglected  his 
duty,  and  the  Establishment  had  sutfered  a  village  to  sink  into 
‘  universal  ignorance,’  therefore  dissent  w^as  incapable  of  doing 
anything.  lhat  tlie  tact  goes  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  a 
State  C  hurch  is  obvious,  but  how’  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  tor 
which  it  is  adduced  does  not  appear. 

But  enough  of  this.  AVe  believe  that  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  mind 
expanded  and  became  more  liberal  as  he  advanced  in  years.  In 
early  lite  he  knew  little  ot  Dissenters,  and  his  antipathy  W’as 
aroused  b\  their  Anti- Pittite  politics.  Subsequently,  how’over. 
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he  saw  them  more  closely,  and  thoui>;h  still  a  churchuiaii)  his 
feeliiiijps  towards  them  hecainc  more  respectful  and  kind.* 

It  was  our  design  to  attempt  an  analysis  ot  Mr.  Wilber- 
foree's  character,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  secret  of  his 
jj^reat  usefulness,  hut  the  extent  to  which  we  have  already  en¬ 
croached  oil  our  limits  compels  us  to  refrain. 

llefore  closiuj^  our  remarks,  we  must,  however,  say  a  word  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  bioi»Taphers  have  accomplished  their 
task,  'riie  staple  of  the  work  has  been  drawn  from  Mr.  W/s  own 
papers,  and  much  skill  is  evinced  in  the  arrangement  and  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  materials.  A  lar^e  mass  of  interestinyf  information 
is  su|iplied,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  his  religious  character. 
We  tMMild  have  wished,  and  we  believe  the  feeliiii^  is  general, 
that  a  more  sjiaring  use  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s 
diary.  Keligions  biographies  generally  fail  in  this  respect,  and 
their  nsefnlness  is  thereby  greatly  limited.  The  same  sentiments 
are  repeated  without  end,  and  many  readers  are  in  consequence  ^ 
prevented  from  prosecuting  the  narrative  from  which,  they  miglit 
otherwise  have  derived  much  beneht.  Tlie  present  volumes  are 
overlaid  with  extracts  of  this  kind,  and  we  fear  that  few  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce’s  jiolitical  associates  will  have  sufficient  perse¬ 
verance  to  read  them  through.  'Fliis  is  to  be  regretted,  and  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  No  biograjihy  would  have  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  such  a  man  wliich  did  not  exlnliit  his  religious  principles 
in  prominent  relief;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  this  end,  that 
such  wholesale  use  should  be  made  of  jirivate  memoranda,  noted 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  dc'signed  only  for  tlie  writer's  own 
henetit.  'I'he  per|)etual  recurreiice  of  these  extracts  gives  a 
sameness  and  want  of  continuous  interest  to  the  work.  The 
reader  Hags  and  grows  weary,  and  is  in  danger  of  throwing  the 
volumes  aside  altogether.  We  strongly  recommend,  in  the  event 
ot  a  second  edition,  that  the  pruning  knife  be  nns|>aringly  used. 
What  may  thus  he  lost  in  bulk,  will  be  more  than  gained  in 
point  of  interest  and  usefulness. 


*  It  is  impossible  otherwise,  to  account  for  tlic  impression  lie  maile  oirsome 
acute  observers.  *  To  tlie  prevalenec  of  charity  and  bumility  in  liis  niiiul,' 
.''.lys  Mr.  .losepb  Jobn  (liirney,  of  Xorwicb,  ‘  wc  may  abscribe  tlic  absence 
•  of  biifotry,  and  bis  remarkable  liberality  towards  Cbristians,  whose  vi(-ws  in 
‘  some  respects  ditlercil  from  his  own.’ — Familiar  Slicldt  af  titr,  latv  William 
WiKK'r/orcff  p.  1 1. 
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Art.  VII.  The  Doctrine  of  FAeclion,  and  Us  conncdiuii  with  the 
(jeneral  tenor  of  Christianity,  illustrated  from  many  parts  of  Scrip. 
*  ture,  and  especially  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  By  Thomas 
Phis’kine,  Esq.,  Advocate  ;  aiitlior  of  ‘  Bemarks  on  the  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.’  London.  James 
Duncun. 


The  very  interesting  volume  by  which,  on  his  present  reap¬ 
pearance,  Mr.  Erskine  recalls  himself  to  our  recollection,  obtain¬ 
ed  for  him  a  large  share  of  confidence  and  regard.  And,  although 
that  confidence  has  not  been  very  strongly  confirmed  by  any  one 
of  his  subsequent  communications,  he  has  nevertheless  retained  a 
character  throughout,  which  entitles  all  his  sentiments  to  a  re¬ 
spectful  consideration.  Most  happy  shall  we  be,  il  he  shall  be 
found  to  have  shed  any  valuable  light  on  the  momentous  hut  dif¬ 
ficult  subject  he  has  now  undertaken. 

•  He  commences  his  work  with  great  frankness.  ‘  My  object  in 
‘  this  treatise,’  he  says,  ‘  is  to  set  forth,  as  distinctly  and  simply 
‘  as  I  can,  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
‘  that  the  doctrine  of  Hod’s  election,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  al- 
*  together  difierent  from,  and  opposed  to,  tliat  which  has  passed 
‘  under  the  name  of  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  and  been  received 
‘  as  such,  by  a  great  part  of  the  professing  church,  through  many 
‘  ages.’  p.  1.  In  such  an  attempt,  it  became  him,  of  course,  to 
set  out  with  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrine,  as  he  conceives  it  to 
be  generally  held ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  next  page,  he  gives 
the  following  statement. 


‘  The  dt>ctrine  of  election  generally  held,  is,  that  (iod,  according  to 
His  own  inscrutable  ])ur]K>se,  has  from  all  eternity  chosen  in  Christ, 
and  predestinated  unto  salvation,  a  certain  number  of  individuals  oat 
of  the  fallen  race  of  Adam ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  pur])ose, 
as  these  individuals  c(nne  int(»  the  world,  He  in  due  season  visits  them 
by  a  peculiar  operation  of  His  Spirit,  thereby  justifying,  and  sanctify¬ 
ing  and  sjiving  them  ;  whilst  He  passess  by  the  rest  of  the  race,  uii- 
visited  by  that  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  abandoned  to 
their  sins  and  their  punishment.  It  is  also  an  essential  part  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  God  draws 
the  elect  unto  Himself,  is  held  to  be  alike  irresistible  and  indispensable 
in  the  W’ork  of  salvation,  so  that  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  cannot  he 
lost,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  not  applied,  cannot  be  saved ;  whilst  all 
the  outward  calls  of  the  gospel,  and  what  are  named  common  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  granted  to  the  reprobate  as  well  as  to  the 
elect,  are,  when  unaccompanied  by  that  peculiar  operation,  ineifectual 
to  salvation,  and  do  only  aggravate  the  condemnation  of  the  reprobate. 


On  this  statement  we  shall  make  no  remarks  at  present,  nor  say 
^liether  or  not  this  is  exactly  ‘  The  Doctrine  of  Election,’ 
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held  by  ourselves.  We  shall  rather  permit  our  author  to  describe 
the  workings  of  his  mind  in  relation  to  a  system,  which,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  he  “  held  for  many  years.’ 

‘  I  held  this  doctrine  for  many  years,  inoditiiHl,  however  inconsis¬ 
tently,  by  the  l)elief  of  (lod’s  love  to  all,  and  of  Christ  having  died 
for  all — and  yet,  when  !  hM>k  hack  on  the  state  of  my  mind  during 
that  period,  1  feel  that  it  would  he  truer  to  say,  I  submitted  to  it,  than 
that  I  believed  it.  1  submitted  to  it,  l)ecause  I  did  not  see  how  the 
language  of  the  Jlth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  and  of  a 
few  similar  passages,  could  hear  any  <»ther  interpretation  ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  that,  on  account  of  what  appeared  to  1h*  the 
meaning  of  tlu»se  few  dithcult  passages,  I  was  giving  up  the  plain  and 
olivioiis  meaning  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  which  seems  continually, 
in  the  most  niuHpiivocal  language  and  in  every  page,  to  say  to  every 
man,  ‘  See  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day,  life  and  g<MKl,  death  and 
(‘vil,  therefore  choose  life  that  thou  mayest  live.’  I  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing,  that  if  the  alM»ve  representation  were  true,  then  that  on  which  a 
real  and  righteous  responsibility  in  man  can  alone  he  founded,  was 
w  anting  ;  and  the  slothful  servant  had  reason,  when,  in  vindication  of 
his  iinprofitahleness,  he  said,  ‘  I  kiuwv  thee,  that  Thou  art  an  hard 
man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sow'ii,  and  gathering  where  thou 
hast  not  strawed.’  Above  all,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  God 
were  such  as  that  doctrine  described  Him,  then  the  (’reator  of  every 
man  was  not  the  friend  of  every  man,  nor  the  righteous  object  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  every  man  ;  and  that  w’hen  (Christ  was  preached  to  sinners, 
the  whole  truth  of  God  was  not  preached  to  them,  for  that  there  was 
something  behind  (’hrist  in  the  mind  of  (lod,  giving  Him  to  one,  and 
withholding  Him  from  another,  so  that  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
w'as  only  an  a])pcndix  to  a  deeper  and  more  dominant  ministry,  in 
which  God  apj)eared  simply  as  a  ISi>vereign  w  ithout  any  moral  attri¬ 
bute,  and  man  was  dealt  w  itli  as  a  mere  creature  of  necessity,  without 
any  real  responsibility.* — pp.  3 — 5. 

In  default  of  any  satisfaction  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  rebuk¬ 
ing  these  iHKpiiet  thoughts,  our  author  has  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  an  entirely  new  scheme  ;  not  denying  or  de¬ 
precating  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  some  have  done,  but  giving 
it  another  form, — and  a  form  of  which,  to  the  best  of  our  recol¬ 
lection,  we  have  not  spoken  untruly  in  calling  it  ‘  entirely  new.’ 
But  let  our  readers  judge.  After  expounding  Jeremiah’s  parable 
of  the  potter,  and  several  other  passages,  he  writes  as  follows. 

•  ‘  I  now  saw  the  doctrine  of  electiem  clearly  ;  for  I  saw  that  the  ves¬ 
sel  unto  dishonour  w'as  the  repnibate  vessel,  and  that  the  vessel  unto 
honour  was  the  elect  vessel,  and  that  under  these  figures,  the  first 
Adam  and  the  second  Adam,  the  flesh  and  the  sjiirit  are  set  forth. 

‘  The  first  Adam  was  created  for  glory,  himour,  ami  immortality,  as 
Chad's  vicegerent  upiui  the  earth  ;  but  by  following  his  own  will,  sepa- 
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rate  from  and  independent  of  God’s  will,  he  was  rejected  and  fell 
under  the  sentence  of  degradation  and  death,  and  thus  became  a  vessel 
unto  dishonour.  And  tlie  second  Adam,  by  following  not  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  accepting  the  punishment  of  death, 
as  the  Father’s  righteous  judgment  on  the  flesh,  was  raised  from  the 
dead  to  a  glorious  immortality,  as  the  Father’s  vicegerent,  instead  of 
the  first  Adam,  and  thus  became  a  vessel  unto  honour.  This  is  the 
Reprobation  and  the  Election. 

‘  We  are  not,  then,  to  think  of  God  as  looking  upon  two  men  and 
choosing  righteousness  for  the  one  and  unrighteousness  for  the  other. 

The  desire  of  God  is  always  for  righteousness.  And  so  the  election  in 
Christ  is  indeed  the  coming  forth  of  God’s  desire  that  all  should  be 
righteous,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  afterwards. 

"  The  first  Adam,  who  is  the  antitype  of  Saul,  is  rejected  like  him 
from  tlie  favour  of  God,  and  from  being  king  ;  but  still  he  is  not 
taken  out  of  the  w’ay,  he  is  still  permitted  to  retain  his  ])ow'er  :  the 
flesh  still  reigns.  The  Second  Adam,  who  is  the  true  David,  is  elected 
into  his  place,  and  honoured  w  ith  the  favour  of  God,  and  wdtli  the 
kingly  ottice ;  hut  his  pow  er  is  not  yet  manifested ;  He  is  still,  like 
David,  seeking  where  to  lay  his  head.  Both  these  kings  are  in  the 
w'orld,  under  the  character  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit — the  one,  the 
repnibate  head  ;  the  other,  the  elect  head  ;  and  they  are  so  in  the 
world,  that  every  individual  may  join  himself  to,  and  identify  himself  ^ 
w  ith,  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  his  ow'ii  choice.  And  those 
who  follow  the  flesh  partake  in  its  reprobation,  and  those  wdio  follow^ 
the  spirit  partake  of  its  election.  The  sentence  of  dishonour  and 
death  passed  on  the  first  Adam  is  the  decree  of  reprobation,  by  which 
flesh,  with  the  blood  thereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  is  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  favour  and  kingdom  of  God  ;  as  it  is  w  ritten,  ‘  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  incorruption.’  1  Cor.  xv.  oO.  And  w  hoever  w'ould  escape  from 
the  reprobation,  must  escape  from  that  on  which  the  reprobation  lies, 
even  llesh  with  the  life  thereof.  And  the  promise  of  an  eternal  king¬ 
dom  to  the  Messiah,  is  the  decree  of  election,  ‘  1  will  be  his  Father, 
and  he  shall  be  my  Son  ;  and  I  will  not  lake  away  mv  mercy  from 
him,  as  I  t(H»k  it  from  him  that  was  befiire  thee,  but  1  will  settle  him 
in  my  house  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever,  and  his  throne  shall  be  esta- 
blished  for  evennore.’  1  Chron.  xvii.  13.  And  whoever  would  i)ar- 
take  in  the  election,  must  abide  in  Him  on  w’hom  the  election  lies, 
according  to  that  word,  ‘  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  w’ho  are 
in  C  hrist  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  hut  after  the  Spirit.’ 

Rom,  viii.  1.  And  all  the  benedictions  in  the  Bible  are  addressed  to 
Christ  s  Spirit,  and  to  the  partakers  in  it ;  for  example,  ‘  Blessed  arc 
the  iMor  in  spirit  ‘  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,’  cS:c.  And  these 
benedictions  are  nothing  else  than  dechu'ations  of  that  decree  of  elec¬ 
tion  which  liiuits  the  favour  of  God  to  the  righteous  spirit  of  the 
IBghteous  Head.  The  election  is  on  the  righteous  One,  and  as  a  man 
Womes  righttH>us  through  Christ  the  righteous  head  dwelling  in  him 
by  faith,  so  alsi>  does  he  become  elect.’ — pp,  34 — 33. 
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'I'liat  Mr.  Krskiiie’s  view  of  Clod’s  election  is  diametrically 


‘  opposed  to  *  the  common  doctrine  is  thus,  at  a  glance,  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  to  the  illustration  and  support  of  this  view,  and 
especially  to  the  somewhat  difficult  business  of  interpreting  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  in  harmony  with  it,  that  his  labours  are  de¬ 
voted,  more  or  less  directly,  throughout  the  volume  before  us. 
It  would  be  preposterous  for  us  to  aifirm,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Erskine  had  written  nearly  six  hundred  pages  (for  such  is  the 


bulk  of  the  book,  in  1^2mo'),  and  not  said  many  things  true  and 


excellent.  Rut,  in  our  judgment,  he  is  far  from  having  accom¬ 


plished  his  purpose,  either  by  general  argument,  or  by  scriptural 
criticism.  tSome  of  his  ‘  translations,’  as  he  calls  them — (he  ad¬ 


mits  that  they  are  rafitcr  ‘  free  ’) — are  absolutely  astounding. 
We  take  only  a  sample  at  random,  when  we  cite  Romans  viii.  JiS. 
‘  For  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  to  them 
‘  that  love  Clod,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
‘  pose the  latter  part  of  which  he  thus  renders — ‘  to  them  who 
‘  love  God,  to  them  tvho  obey  the  call  to  enter  into  his  purposed 
p.  The  following  extract  will  show  that  some  of  his  argu¬ 

ments  are  no  better. 


*  Rut  some  one  will  say — this  is  true,  hut  we  must  go  farther  back, 
to  siv  what  is  the  cause  of  this  dilfereuce  among  men.  W  hat  makes 
luie  man  follow  the  rqinihate  head,  and  am»ther  follow  the  elect  head? 
W’e  may  seek  to  go  farther  back,  hut  God  does  not  go  farther  hack  ; 
lie  has  provided  man  with  ability,  and  lie  lays  the  use  i>f  that  ability 
to  man’s  own  door.  Thus  in  accounting  for  a  wicked  man’s  turning 
away  from  his  wickedness.  He  merely  s;iys,  ‘  luvause  he  cousidercth, 
and  turneth  away  from  all  his  transgressions,  he  shall  surely  livT.* 
Ezek.  xviii.  21).  And  in  like  manner,  in  acc<mnting  for  a  wicked 
man  continuing  in  his  wickedness,  lie  merely  says,  ‘  Recause  I  liave 
called,  and  ye  refused y  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re¬ 
yarded  f  i*vc.  Prov.  i.  2-1. 

‘  'fhe  dirticidty  that  men  feel  in  this  matter,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
dirticulty  which  they  have  in  believing  that  G<kI  really  has  made  a  re- 
sjMnisihle  creature  with  the  power  of  choice  between  Hesli  and  spirit, 
to  whom  he  can  truly  and  reasonably  say,  ‘  I  liave  set  Ix'fore  thee,  this 
tlay,  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefore  cluMise  life.’  ’  p.  31). 

We  have  not  (juoted  this  passage,  to  express  our  dissent  from 
all  that  it  contains.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  an  obvious  mixture 
of  important  truth.  Rut  its  weakness  lies  here,  that  the  author 
refuses  ‘  to  go  farther  back  ’  than  the  actions  of  men,  and  to  in- 
(juire  into  the  cause  of  existing  dillerences.  lie  tells  us  that 
‘  (lod  does  not  go  farther  back.*  Rut,  however  true  this  may  be 
in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  far  from  being  so,  we  conceive,  in 
the  case  of  the  righteous.  We  cannot  relin(|uish  our  belief  in 
that  gracious  oriyinatiny  influence,  by  which  (he  Lord  ‘  ofiened 
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‘  ihe  heart’  of  Lydia,  anti  performs,  as  we  hold  to  be  declared  in  ’ 
sacred  writ,  the  same  needful  and  most  merciful  office,  for  all 
who  manifest  a  love  to  his  name.  To  maintain  that  a  choice  in 
all  cases  absolutely  independent  of  divine  influence  is  indispens- 
able  to  responsibility,  is,  we  think,  philosophically  taking  unten¬ 
able  ground ;  wliile,  to  maintain  a  choice  of  holiness,  apart  from 
divine  influence,  is  giving  a  glory  to  the  sinner,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  Mr.  Erskine  has  written,  we  must  yet  give  to 
the  Saviour. 

We  shall  not  go  further  into  what  we  deem  the  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  interpretations  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Erskine ;  nor  at¬ 
tempt  to  disport  ourselves  among  the  speculations,  on  almost  all 
points  of  theology,  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  his  very  de¬ 
sultory  and  tiresome  book.  We  wish  rather  to  devote  the  brief 
space  we  may  yet  occupy  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  topic 
which  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  so  unsuccessfully  handled. 

We  beg  to  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers,  then,  to  our 
author’s  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  he  conceives  it 
to  be  ‘  generally  held.*  It  involves,  according  to  him,  such  a 
‘  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit,*  that  those  who  are  ‘  unvisited  * 
with  it  are  ‘  abandoned  to  their  sins  and  their  punishment,’  and 
‘cannot  be  saved.*  p.  3.  Now  we  are  bound  to  receive  Mr. 
Erskine’s  testimony  that  he  ‘  held  this  doctrine  for  many  years 
and  wc  will  admit  further,  that  it  has  been  held  by  many  besides 
himself :  but  we  must  say,  likewise,  that  a  more  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  religious  world,  and  of  the  progress  of  theological 
discussion,  would  have  informed  this  estimable  writer,  that,  by  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  doctrine 
of  election,  though  lield  firmly,  is  not  so  held  as  he  states  it. 
’fhcre  are  many  who  believe,  and  we  confess  ourselves  of  the 
number,  that,  Nvhile  the  salvation  of  some  is  secured  by  electing 
love  and  a  ‘  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit.,*  there  are  none  who 
are  ‘  abandoned  lo  their  sins  and  their  punishment,’  or  who  can¬ 
not  be  saved.’  In  this  respect,  we  feel  with  our  author,  that  the 
sacred  scriptures  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  holding 
of  such  an  opinion ;  nor  could  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion  in  any  sense  which  could  be  shown  to  involve  it.  We  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand,  however,  why  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  supposed  to  involve  any  such  consequence. 
1  here  are  only  two  points  upon  which  this  question  turns,  and 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  each  of 
them. 

Ihe  first  ol  these  relates  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  the 
death  ol  C  hrist.  Doubtless  he  died  for  the  elect,  with  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  design  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  that  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  ^>pirit,  w’hich  was  to  be  founded  upon  it.  But  the 
iicriptures  not  less  explicitly  declare,  that  he  ‘  gave  himself  a 
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riinsom  for  a//,*  and  tliat  liis  Father  ‘gave’  him  for  ‘  the  world* 
Nor  do  they  leave  us  at  any  loss  concerning  the  design  with 
which  he  died  ‘  for  all;’  both  clearly  defining  it  in  itself,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  that  which  relates  to  the  church.  We  beg 
the  reader  to  mark  this  in  the  following  passages.  ‘  Christ  loved 
‘  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it^  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
‘  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might 
‘  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  churchy  not  having  spot,  or 
‘  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  he  holy,  andivith- 
‘  out  blemish*  Eph.  v.  25 — 27.  Let  the  design  here  specified 
concerning  ‘  the  church,*  be  compared  with  that  stated  in  John 
iii.  1(),  in  relation  to  ‘  the  world.’  ‘  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
‘  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
‘  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*  The  latter  por¬ 
tions  of  these  two  passages,  (and  they  are  samples  of  classes  of 
passages),  arc  far  from  being  of  similar  import.  I'he  former  an¬ 
nounces  a  design  to  save ;  the  latter  a  design  to  give  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  salvation.  The  former  foreshows  a  work  to  be  accom¬ 
plished ;  the  latter,  a  condition  to  be  instituted.  The  former 
indicates  a  result  secured;  the  latter,  a  probationary  hope. 
High  calvinistic  writers  have  insisted  on  it,  that,  in  John  iii.  Hi, 

‘  the  world  ’  means  ‘  the  church.*  WV  have  always  thought  this 
a  matter  of  infatuation ;  since  the  design  there  expressed  cannot^ 
by  any  possibility,  be  taken  as  the  design  of  God  towards  the 
church.  Let  it  only  be  thus  read,  ‘  God  so  loved  the  church 
‘  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosever  (of  the  church, 

‘  namely,)  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  cverlast- 
‘  ing  life.’  Not  to  insist  on  the  obvious  implication  here,  that 
there  would,  or  might  be,  some  of  the  church  who  would  not  be¬ 
lieve,  and  who  would  therefore  perish  (a  result  of  his  eagerness 
in  which  the  high  calvinist  can  find  but  little  gratification),  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  this  language  does  not  convey  the  scriptural 
idea  of  God’s  purpose  towards  the  church.*  He  means  that  they 
shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation,  his  own 
Spirit  being  engaged  in  covenant,  to  fulfil  in  them  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power, 
'fhe  design  which  the  passage  announces,  therefore,  fixes  its  ap¬ 
plication,  not  to  the  church,  but  to  the  world.  It  is  in  exact 
conformity  wdth  the  position  of  the  world.  Christ  ‘  gave  himself 
*  a  ransom  for  all,*  to  this  end  and  effect,  ‘  that  whosoever  be- 
‘  lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.* 

If  there  is  then  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  election  incompati¬ 
ble  w’ith  a  provision  being  made  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  so 
neither  is  there  any  thing  in  it  inconsistent  with  their  ability  to 
embrace  this  provision.  It  is  true,  that  the  people  of  God  arc 
made  ‘willing  in  the  day  of  his  |K)wer,*and  that  the  Lord  ‘opens 
‘  their  hearts,*  as  he  did  Lydia’s,  to  attend  to  the  tilings  which 
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bclonf^  to  their  }K?ace.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
diose'who  have  not  this  special  visitation  are  unable  to  lay  hold 
on  the  hope  set  before  them.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Erskine  an¬ 
nounces  an  important  truth,  when  he  says,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  God  ‘  has  provided  man  with  ability  although  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  ability  provided. 
Whether  man’s  ability  consists,  according  to  the  Armenians,  in  a 
portion  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  given  to  every  man  ‘  to  profit 
‘  withal,’  or,  according  to  our  author,  in  ‘  Christ’s  being  in  every 
‘  man,  as  the  light  and  the  life,’  or  in  any  other  particular 
elements,  may  be  fair  matter  of  discussion.  For  our  parts,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  possession  of  rational  powers  should  not  be 
held  to  qualify  a  man  for  doing  the  whole  of  his  duty,  and 
amidst  the  ample  provisions  of  divine  mercy,  for  securing  the 
whole  of  his  welfare.  That  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  tem¬ 
poral  things,  is  undeniable ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  eternal 
things  make  a  direct  and  most  powerful  appeal  to  our  rational 
faculties,  as  well  as  things  temporal.  If  we  were  to  employ  these 
powers  on  divine  subjects,  and  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
religious  effects,  why  should  we  not  succeed?  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  such  an  effort  should  fail  of  a  proportionate  sequel  ? 
The  machinery  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  for  the  control 
of  our  passions,  and  the  moulding  of  our  character,  is  the  power 
of  voluntary  thought,  and  we  are  continually  using  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  given.  Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  a 
|>erson  is  employing  his  power  of  voluntary  thought,  in  contem¬ 
plating  such  objects  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  sorrow  for  sin,  love 
to  God,  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  dedication  to  Christ. 
W  \\y  should  he  not  succeed?  Can  any  one  affirm  that  he  would 
not?  lias  the  method  ever  been  tried,  and  come  short  of  its 
effect  ? 

e  are  not  at  all  afraid,  by  this  line  of  observation,  of  any  in¬ 
consistency  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  or  of 
dishonouring  the  blessed  agent  by  whom  it  is  applied.  Were 
the  question  iisked,  if  the  use  of  the  rational  powers  be  sufficient 
to  lead  men  to  God,  why  is  the  Spirit  given  to  the  elect  ?  we 
should  reply,  because  they  will  not  use  their  rational  powers  with¬ 
out  it.  It  is  tlie  same  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  will 
not  use  their  rational  powers  for  the  production  of  religion,  and 
hence  their  continued  impenitence.  But  no  one  surely  will 
affirm  that  men  cannot  use  their  rational  powers  ;  nor,  therefore, 
tliat  they  cannot  do  whatever  the  use  of  their  rational  powers 
would  accomplish.  In  truth,  according  to  the  scriptures,  to  en- 
gage^men  to  the  use  of  their  rational  powers  is  the  very  office  of 
the  Spirit;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  opened  Lydia’s  heart, 
‘  tlMt  she  attended  to  the  things  spoken’  by  Paul.  Acts  xvi.  14. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  their  rational  powers,  therefore,  that  men  arc 
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to  flee  from  the  wratli  to  come ;  and  it  is  by  the  possession  of 
rational  powers  tliat  they  become  capable  of  doing  so.  The 
ability,  consequently,  is  universal ;  and  as  there  is  salvation  pro¬ 
vided  for  all,  so  are  all  able  to  embrace  it.  And  ail  this  is  in  per¬ 
fect  consistency  with  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  may  thus  be 
held,  as  we  do  not  doubt  it  is  held,  by  a  number  already  great, 
and  continually  increasing,  without  holding  the  incredible  and 
antiscriptural  notions  that  any  part  of  the  world  ‘  cannot  be  saved,’ 
or  are  ‘abandoned  to  their  sins  and  their  punishment.’  We 
have  the  rather  made  these  remarks,  although  the  importance  of 
the  subject  itself  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  any 
apology,  because  w’e  are  very  desirous  that  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  no  less  firmly  maintained  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Should  it,  for  a  time,  be  held  somewhat  loosely  by  a  few,  it  would 
only  be  another  instance  of  that  pendulum-like  movement 
of  the  human  mind,  which  has  been  so  often  observed,  and  by 
which  opinions  vibrate  from  one  extreme,  to  another,  instead  of 
finding  repose  at  the  centre.  Sometimes  we  have  been  fearful  of 
this,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  give  utterance  to  a 
serious  caution  upon  the  subject.  The  broad  truths  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  God’s  universal  government  arc  of  infinite 
moment ;  but  of  no  less  moment  and  excellency  are  those  truths 
also,  which  relate  to  his  sovereign  and  gracious  dealings  with 
‘  his  people,  his  chosen.’ 


Art.  VIII.  \.  Post  Offi  ce  Reform;  its  Imjxirtance  cmd  Practica¬ 
bility.  By  Rowland  Hill.  C.  Knight,  Ludgate-street.  Third 
Edition. 

2.  Facts  and  Reasons  in  support  of  Mr.  Rowland  UiWs  Plan  for  a 
Universal  Penny  Postage.  By  W.  H.  Ashuust.  Hooper,  Pall 
Mall,  East. 

3.  The  Post  Circular.  Published  in  Weekly  Numbers.  By 
Hooper,  Pall  Mall  East. 

4.  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage ;  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Apimtdix.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed.  April  4th,  1838. 

'^HE  first  of  these  interesting  pamphlets  discloses,  and  the 
-■  second  ably  supports,  a  plan  which  has  excited  much  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  high  quarters,  among  the  members  of  the 
government  and  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  but  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  It  proposes  such  a  decided  improvement  both  in 
regard  to  speed  and  cost,  and  is  founded  on  calculations  so  novel 
and  unsuspected,  in  the  systematic  communication  by  letter 
amongst  the  people,  that  it  has  naturally  excited  their  curiosity. 
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and  created  an  earnest  anxiety  to  see  it,  it  possible,  carried 
into  effect.  .  We  confess,'  we  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill 
for  his  exertions,  and  confidently  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  government  will  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of 
the  people  presented  from  all  quarters  of  the  realm,  praying 
for  its  adoption.  We  attribute  great  value  to  all  improve¬ 
ments  which  facilitate  communication  whether  of  persons  or  of 
ideas,  physical  or  intellectual;  as  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  most 
important  religious  and  moral  results  have  been  and  will  be  de¬ 
duced  from  an  increased  intercourse  between  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  our  country,  as  w  ell  as  between  that  and  the  various  con¬ 
tinental  states.  The  rail-road  is  only  second  to  the  printing-press 
in  the  utility  of  its  powers  ;  and  the  post-office,  such  as  Mr.  Hill 
demonstrates  it  might  be  made,  would  become  their  great  and 
valuable  ally. 

A  systematic  regulated  communication  by  post,  or  by  fixed 
stations  and  arranged  conveyances,  for  the  constant,  secure,  and 
rapid  transmission  of  intelligence,  appears,  at  its  first  introduction 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  Europe,  to  have 
been  used  for  the  dispatch  of  new  s  to  and  from  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  only  for  the  purposes  government.  Mr.  Maccullocli, 
in  his  useful  and  laborious  ‘  Dictionary  of  Commerce,’  refers  to 
Herodotus,  as  showing  the  existence  of  such  a  system  among  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  to  various  authorities  stating  its  establish¬ 
ment  among  the  Romans  by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  He 
then  observes,  that  ‘  Posts  appear  to  have  been  established,  for 
*  the  first  time,  in  modern  Europe,  in  1477,  by  Louis  XI.  They 
‘  were  originally  intended  to  serve  merely,  as  the  ancient  posts,  for 
‘  the  conveyance  ot  public  despatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by 
‘  authority  of  government.  Subsequently,  however,  private  indi- 
‘  viduals  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution.  The 
‘  post-office  was  not  established  in  England  till  the  seventeenth 
‘century.  Post-masters,  indeed,  existed  in  more  ancient  times ; 
‘  but  their  business  w'as  confined  to  the  furnishing  of  post-horses 
‘  to  persons  who  w'ere  desirous  ot  travelling  expeditiously,  and  to 
‘  the  despatching  of  extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions. 
‘In  lG3o,  Charles  1.  erected  a  letter-office  for  England  and  Scot- 
‘ land;' but  this  extended  only  to  a  few  principal  roads.  This 
‘  establishment  did  not  succeed  ;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
‘  civil  war,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  forwarding  ol 
‘  letters.  At  lenEfth  a  nost-office  or  establishnipnt  fnr  thp  wppklv 
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‘  lT8i,  mails  were  conveyed  cither  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  made 
^  for  the  purpose,  and,  instead,  of  bein^  the  most  expeditious  and 
‘  safest  conveyance,  the  post  had  become,  at  tlie  latter  period,  one 
‘  of  the  slowest  and  most  easily  robl)ed  of  any  in  the  country. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 
‘  Bath,  comptroller  general  of  the  post-office,  that  a  very  great  im- 
‘  provement  might  be  made  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  respect 
‘  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and  safety,  by  contracting  with 
‘  the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail;  the 
‘  latter  being  bound  to  perform  the  journey  in  a  specified  time,  and 
‘  to  take  a  guard  with  the  mail  for  its  protection.  The  consequences 
‘  have  proved  most  beneficial.  The  use  of  mail-coaches  has 
‘extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire;  and  while  the  mail  is  con- 
‘  veyed  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  was  required  by  the  old 
‘  system »  the  coaches  by  which  it  is  conveyed  afford  by  their 
‘  regularity  and  speed,  a  most  desirable  mode  of  travelling.*  The 
history  of  this  valuable  suggestion  affords  a  useful  hint  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Hill’s  plan  has  been  met  in  certain 
(juarters,  and  demonstrates  the  species  of  authority  that  is  due  to 
merely  practical  men.  It  vividly  shows  how  completely  similar  are 
the  views  entertained  by  official  minds  of  all  descriptions,  and  in 
all  times,  and  how  extremely  dangerous  is  any  reliance  upon  them, 
with  reference  to  any  matters  out  of  their  beaten  track. 

‘  I'he  government,’  says  a  writer  in  the  ‘  Encyclopxdia  Bri- 
‘  tannica,*  heartily  approved  the  plan,  and  the  public  at  large 
‘  were  satisfied  of  its  utility,  yet  like  all  new  schemes^  however 
‘  heneficial^  it  met  with  a  strong  opjmsiticm  :  it  was  represented  by 
‘  a  number  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  in  the  post-office^  not 
‘  only  as  impracticable^  but  dangerous  to  commerce  and  the 
‘  rex'enue.*  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  however,  it  was,  at 
‘  last  established  and  gradually  extended  to  many  different  parts 
‘  of  the  kingdom ;  and  upon  a  fair  comparison,  it  appeared,  that 
‘  the  rei*cnue  was  improved^  and  the  plan  itself  executed  for 
‘  £20,000  per  annum  less  than  the  sum  first  intimated  by  Mr. 
‘  Palmer,’ 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  post-office  establishment  from  its 
invention  by  Cyrusf  to  the  present  time,  will  show  that  it  has  gra¬ 
dually  advanced  in  the  extent  of  its  application  and  mode  of  its  ma¬ 
nagement  with  the  increased  urgency  of  the  demands  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  among  the  people.  Confined  at  its  introduction  to 
the  use  of  the  ruling  powers,  it  was  by  degrees  applied  to 
national  purposes  as  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the  progress  of 


•  Precisely  the  same  objection  has  been  made  from,  a  similar  quarter,  to 
Mr.  H ill’s  plan  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  experience  will  prove  with  exactly  the 
same  justice. 

t  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  U. 
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knowledge  required  its  aid.  The  present  era  of  society,  peculiarly, 
and  honourably,  and  happily  distinguished  as  it  is,  for  very  wide 
and  increasing  diffusion  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  among  the 
mass  of  the  population,  no  less,  than  for  the  vast  commercial  un¬ 
dertakings,  which  are  the  result  of  great  united  capital,  skill  and 
enterprise,  demands  an  instrument  for  the  swift  and  cheap  con¬ 
veyance  of  intelligence  more  efficient  than  is  possessed  at  present; 
admirable  and  useful,  in  many  respects,  as  that  unquestionably  is. 
The  mighty,  nay,  the  marvellous,  improvements  which  have  been 
made  during  the  present  century,  in  what  may  be  termed 
communication,  presenting  facilities  for  the  transport  of  persons 
and  goods  as  wonderful  as  they  are  beneficial,  naturally  direct  the 
public  attention  to  the  system  employed  for  moral  communication, 
which  realizes  the  noble  vision  of  the  great  poet,  and,  now,  may 
be  justly  said  to 

‘  Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sij'h  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.’ 

In  this  public  anxiety,  we  cordially  concur;  as  we  feel  that 
considerations  of  much  deeper,  importance  than  any  merely  iiscal 
advantages  or  commercial  arrangements,  are  involved  in  any  plan 
calculated  materially  to  facilitate  correspondence.  The  mere  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  the  tax,  if  its  consequences  terminated  in 
the  payment^  would  hardly  induce  us  to  devote  our  pages  to  an 
inquiry  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  the  results  of  the  excessive  post¬ 
age  charge  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  reduction  assumes  a  character  which  takes  it  out  of  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  requires 
that  the  voice  of  all  that  portion  of  the  public  who  feel  strongly 
concerned  for  the  religious  and  moral,  no  less  than  the  temporal, 
benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  should  be  lifted  up  against  it. 

1  he  chief  moral  evils  of  the  present  enormously  high  rate 
of  postage  appear  to  us  to  be ; 

1st.  1  he  check  thereby  presented  to  correspondence  in  general, 
hut,  especially  among  the  }HX)r, 

i3nd.  1  he  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  religious  societies, 
and  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  and  of  institutions  calculated  to 
induce  valuable  moral  habits,  such  as  assurance  and  benefit  asso¬ 
ciations. 

drd.  The  injury  to  literature,  by  the  increased  cost  and  difficulty 
of  correcting  proofs,  the  expense  of  advertising,  &c. 

I'lh.  I  he  bad  consequences  which  arise  from  an  habitual  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  by  all  ranks  of  society. 

N\  e  shall  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  heads ;  iind 
t  ten  describe  I^Ir.  Hill’s  plan,  which  professes  to  remedy  these 
evils  among  others. 

I  l>t.  1  he  power  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  is  one  of  the 
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most  valuable  privileges  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  man. 

It  is  by  intellectual  co-operation  that  the  gradual  subjugation  ot 
the  material  elements  of  nature  has  been  effected ;  and  every 
facility  that  is  afforded  for  such  intellectual  co-operation,  tends 
directly  and  necessarily  to  increase  bis  physical  power.  But  the 
union  of  mind  and  mind  is  productive  of  even  more  important 
results  in  the  moral  advantages  which  flow  from  it.  The  ignorant 
are  instructed,  and  the  degraded  are  elevated,  by  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influence  of  the  wise  and  good ;  and  men  learn  to 
value  what  is  mutually  excellent  in  each  other,  upon  being  brought 
into  near  contact.  The  despotic  rulers,  and  priestly  deceivers,  of 
mankind  have  been  ‘  wise  in  their  generation,'  when  throwing 
every  possible  diiKculty  in  the  way  of  mental  and  moral  communi¬ 
cation.  The  clouds  of  prejudice  are  dispersed  before  the  warmth 
of  personal  knowledge,  and  the  natural  sympathies  of  humanity 
destroy  the  merely  artilicial  effects  of  mistauglit  bigotry.  But  the 
sortal  afl’ections  are  only  an  enlargement  of  the  domestic.  It  is  in 
the  family  circle,  around  the  hearth  of  home,  that  we  learn  our 
duties  to  our  kind,  by  the  sweet  instincts  implanted  in  us  by  that 
all-wise  jMaker  of  our  nature  who  has  linked  by  so  indissoluble  a 
tie  our  interests  and  our  obligations,  our  virtue  and  our  happiness. 
'I1ie  soflcr.ing  influence,  the  deeply  implanted  lessons  ol  maternal 
piety  and  sisterly  fondness,  retain  their  power  through  life,  and 
com})el  even  the  abandoned  reprobate  on  the  scaftbld  to  evince  it, 
when  all  his  agony  and  shame  are  concentrated  on  the  reflected 
misery  of  his  ‘  poor  Mother  V  What  a  powerful  instrument  for 
the  creation  and  the  supjmrt  of  virtue  and  happiness,  is  impeded 
by  any  regulations  which  obstruct  the  continued  operation  of 
these  parental  instructions  and  family  endearments,  after  the 
necessities  of  life  have  scattered  the  former  inmates  from  their 
liome  in  tlie  various  avocations  of  the  world!  In  an  excellent 
letter  by  a  ‘country  clergyman,’  published  in  the  ‘  Post  Circular,** 
the  author  touchingly  says : — 

‘  The  moral  advantages  of  frecpient  communication  by  letter,  I  rate 
very  highly ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  good  conduct,  where 
young  people  have  been  well  brought  up,  is  the  preservation  of  home 
feelings  in  all  their  freshness,  and  the  nurturing  and  cherishing  of  all 
the  pure  and  wholesome  influences  that  belong  to  the  family  rehitions. 
(live  me  a  girl  who  left  the  parent’s  roof  pure,  and  as  long  as  she 
writes  freely  to  her  m(»ther,  I  shall  scarcely  fear  for  her  virtue.  Give 
me  a  youth  who  finds  pleasure  in  devoting  a  spare  half-hour  in  the 
evening  to  the  sister  whom  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  though  he  be  a 
hundred  miles  off,  there  is  a  chain  upon  him  which,  if  it  d(K‘s  nt)t  hold 
him  back  from  evil,  will  check  him  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Now,  wlien 
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one  considers  the  field  to  which  these  observiitions  refer,  the  immense 
»cide  upon  which  the  enormous  tux  ujwn  letters  is  working  mischief,  in 
separating  the  nearest  friends,  and  insulating,  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  life,  those  who  want  every  help  to  strengthen  them  against 
temptation,  /  really  feel  that  the  economical  part  of  the  question  is  quite 
suspended  by  the  tiioral  part ;  and,  even,  if  the  million  and  a  half  were 
sacrificed,  the  gain  would  be  immense/ 

And  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  sincere  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
makes  the  following  valuable  remarks  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  publication ; — 

‘You,  my  dear  friend,  who  know  Mr. - are  aware,  that  his 

family  have  been  trained  up  from  their  childhood  to  give  instruction  to 
the  cliildren  of  the  poor  wherein  they  are  placed ;  and,  in  all  places, 
where  they  are  located  they  are  cheerfully  and  intelligently  employed 
in  giving  Sunday  SchtM)l  and  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of 
the  p(M»r  families  in  their  several  neighbourhoods.  Suppose  these 
children  had  a  ])ower  to  communicate  a  slight  thought,  originating  in 
the  changed  aspect,  or  some  other  circumstances  of  some  tme  who  had 
hitherto  been  wayward,  whose  habits  had  been  changed,  who  had 
turned  from  sullenness  to  cheerfulness,  and  fierce  defiance  to  placid 
obedience.  These  are  scenes  which  I  can  assure  you  frequently  come 
under  our  observation  in  these  towns  arising,  we  hope  and  believe, from 
the  example  and  precepts  of  those  young  people  *who  undertake  the 
gratuitous  task  of  instructing  them.  You  must  try  and  imagine  what 
that  result  would  be  if  this  family  of  children  were  thus  to  communi¬ 
cate,  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  as  yourself.  You  know  that  a  simple  and 
humble  thought  has  often  led  to  the  most  powerful  results.  The  post-office 
tax  entirely  shuts  out  the  communication  of  mind  between  this  amiable 
and  affectionate  family,  and  whenever  they  do  write  to  their  parents  or 
to  one  another,  they  sit  down  under  the  idea,  that  they  must  write  a 
letter^  that  their  father  may  think  worth  the  postage.  The  short  line 
expressed  from  the  heart,  at  the  moment,  would  be  worth  twenty 
such  letters  !  The  government  by  such  a  course  is  taking  the  most 
effectual  stej)  to  estrange from  each  other  the  very  best  members  that  cou~ 
stitute  any  arntmunity.^  "  • 

And  Mr.  Brankston,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  an  important  department  of  one  of  the  largest  houses 
of  its  kind  in  England  (Leaf,  Coles,  and  Co.,  (3ld  Change),  and 
having  one  hundred  and  fortv  voumr  nersons  pnnctnntiv  mwlpr  his 
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transaction,  b\ii  /  wtmld  take  it  morally  y  and  religiously y  ami  socially  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  revenue  of  the  post- office  will  be 
higher  and  greater  than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  considered  what  will  be 
the  enormous  increiise  from  those  at  present  incapable  of  sending 
letters  through  the  post-office,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty.  Out 
of  one  huiulred  and  forty  young  persons  in  our  house,  there  are  not 
more,  cui  an  average,  than  two  in  a  day  receive  a  post  letter ;  but  they 
receive  their  letters  in  other  ways.  Looking  abroad  in  the  worlds 
looking  at  Northumberland,  considering  their  pastoral  habits,  living  in 
comfort  and  decency,  their  sons  and  daughters  come  to  us  very  young, 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  rate  of  postage,  they  are  sent  abroad, 
some  from  the  humblest,  and  some  from  the  most  respectable  classes, 
and  from  th(»se,  if  the  rate  was  low,  the  increase  would  be  enormous, 
and  of  a  highly  moral  and  highly  social  tendency.  We  have  many 
young  people  liere  who  have  not  any  salaries  for  three  or  four  years, 
<»fHcers*  sons  and  others  who  come  to  us  for  live  years,  for  nothing,  and 
wherever  our  young  men  have  any  connexions,  they  are  obtaining 
franks,  which  are  always  in  request.  There  arc  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  living  separate  from  their  children,  who  have  no  means  i»f 
communicating  with  them  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  postage  ; 
every  feeling  of  philanthropy  as  well  as  commerce  requires  there  should 
be  a  reduction  of  postage.  I  hove  seen  much  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
that  in  the  young  persons  in  our  establishment.  I  fear  that  the  want  of 
communication  with  their  parents  has  ledy  in  some  instances,  to  vice, and 
projligacyy  which  might  have  been  prevented.* 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  poor  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  are  not  dulv  sensible  of  its  inestimable  value.  All  the  evi- 
dence  wbicli  has  been  adduced  before  the  Committee,  tends 
to  show  how  bitterly  the  privation  is  felt,  and  with  what 
grateful  promptitude  its  destruction  would  be  welcomed  and  met. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
sending  letters  for  a  penny,  which  Mr.  Hill  desires  to  extend  to 
all  classes  of  the  community, — Captain  Bentham  said,  that 

‘  Soldiers  most  highly  ap])rccii\ted  the  privilege,  and  that  many  of 
them  learnt  to  write  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  writing  their  on*n 
letters.  That  it  made  them  much  more  valuable  membtrs  of  a  regi¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  knew  they  generally  corresponded  with  their  rela¬ 
tions.  That  if  they  had  to  pay  the  ])re8ent  high  rate  of  pixstage,  he 
ihonght  it  would  almost  entirely  destroy  their  correspondence.  That 
he  did  not  think  one  letter  in  thirty  would  he  written,  certainly  not 
one  in  twenty.  That  the  men  who  had  most  correspondence,  were 
well  behaved  men,  in  a  military  point  of  view.’  ^ 

Another  gentleman  wlio  was  examined  before  the  Committee,  > 
said, 

'  I  had  a  conversation  the  other  day,  with  our  postman ;  my  wife  was 
])aying  for  a  letter,  and  she  made  a  remark  as  to  the  cost  his  r<*ply 
was,  *  yes,  it  is  a  good  thing  von  can  afford  t(»  pay  for  it ;  for  1  assure 
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‘  you  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  take  letters  to  the  poor,  /  have  knoiun 
‘  them  go  and  pawn  their  goods  to  pay  for  the  postage  of  a  letter, 

‘  when  they  have  wished  to  have  it;  that  is  a  matter  that  has  frequently 
*  occurred,' 

And  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  stated, 

‘  By  the  present  heavy  rates  of  postage,  the  poor  are  virtually 
debarred  from  all  knowledge  of,  or  intercourse  with,  their  distant 
friends  and  relatives.  Any  parochial  clergyman  who  mixes  at  all  with 
his  people  will  readily  recollect,  how  frequently  he  has  been  called  by 
a  poor  parishioner  to  write  or  direct  a  letter  to  some  absent  son,  some 
sick  parent ;  and  the  request  has  been  followed  up  by  an  entreaty  for  a 
‘  little  help  towards  the  postage  *  which  is  so  heavy,  and  which  ‘  they 
‘  cannot  raise.* 

The  advantages  would  be  especially  felt,  now  that  emigration 
is  increasing  so  much  among  the  people.  All  the  arguments 
founded  on  the  above  statements  are  strengthened  ten-fold.  The 
postage  becomes  under  these  circumstances,  at  present,  quite 
suppressive  of  correspondence,  and,  yet,  the  necessity  for  it  also 
becomes  greater  than  ever.  The  instances,  to  which  we  have 
referred  (and  which  might  be  multiplied,  if  our  pages  permitted) 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical,  and  touch  the  most  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  importance  of  diminishing  the  rates  on  postage  as 
far  as  regards  its  dreadfully  injurious  operation  on  the  poor. 

tind.  With  regard  to  the  serious  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  associations,  the  eflects  thus 
produced  are  very  ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Ashurst  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  of  whicli  the  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  'Fhat 
gentleman  justly  observes,  that 

*  It  would  often  be  highly  important  w  ith  reference  to  religious  and 
educational  pun>oses,  to  address  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  but,  although,  there  is  a  dissenting 
minister  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  there  are  no  means 
of  knowing  his  name  so  as  t(»  address  him,  although  it  would  often  be 
highly  imjH)rtunt.  The  clergyman  and  overseer  of  the  establishment 
can  be  addressed  officially,  but  letters  cannot  now  be  addressed  to  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  each  parish  or  place  where  there  is  a  chapel, 
mul  under  present  arrimgements,  it  is  ])erhaps  as  well  for  him  that  he 
is  thus  protected  from  the  infliction  of  postage,  but  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  a  |)enny  postage,  and  the  just  protection  of  prepayment  are  ob¬ 
tained,  and  lists  prejjared,  periodically,  of  the  names  of  the  various 
dissenting  ministers  in  England,  w’hat  immense  advantages  w’ould 
result.  A  mode  of  cheap  organization  would  be  presented  to  tlie  dis- 
senting  interest  in  hingland,  and  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  every 
religious  body.  1  he  facility  with  which  they  might  be  appealed  to  in  aid 
of  any  good  work,and  with  which  they  might  direct  their  efforts  simulta¬ 
neously,  w’ill  obvious ;  they  w  ill  be  protected  by  prepayment  of 
ellers  against  involunUiry  ex|K*nse,  and  their  periodical  rej)orts  to  a 
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common  centre,  of  the  religious  progress  of  their  several  circles  or 
circuits  will  he  most  advantageous  and  useful ;  how  readily  this  will 
enable  them  to  promote  Sunday-sch(M>ls,  and  their  other  educational  and 
interesting  social  objects  ;  and  wherever  the  g<KHl  and  the  careful  might 
see  the  bad  and  improvident  working  moral  injury,  they  could  consult 
those  t(»  whom  they  l(H»k  for  counsel  and  aid,  and  brinj;  their  united 
judgment  and  efforts  to  bear  against  the  mischief.  They  could  have 
readily,  eitsily,  and  cheaply,  and  to  men  with  their  limited  incomes 
and  dwp  obligation  to  train  their  families  intellectually  and  with 
habits  of  respectability,  this  last  is  an  imp(»rtant  ct»nsideration,  they 
ctmld  have  readily  and  cheaply  the  knowledge  of  the  movements 
in  their  own  religious  circle ;  and  the  great  advantage  to  every  one  in 
connexion,  of  having  with  certainty  and  ease,  recent  and  cheap  news 
upon  those  subjects  in  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which  he 
may  himself  be  said  to  fiirin  a  part,  need  only  be  brought  into  view  to 
be  admitted.’ — p.  54. 

He  then  refers  to  evidence  adduced  by  the  officers  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  former  showed,  that  the 

‘  Correspondence  of  his  institution  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
w(»rld,  and  they  have  been  particularly  inconvenienced  by  the  charge 
on  the  printed  reports  of  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  which  are,  with  the 
letters,  placed  in  the  post-office  bag,  and  are  charged  from  six  or  seven 
shillings  upto  eight  or  ninepoundsfor  the  inland  postage  of  parcels  whose 
intrinsic  value  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  shillings  ;  the  consequence 
is  the  packet  is  refused,  and  the  waste  j)aper  is  all  the  government 
obtain,  and  thus  the  intercourse  between  kindred  societies  is  paralyzed* 

And  Mr.  Saintsbury  says, 

‘  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  has  attempted 
the  plan  of  issuing  a  (piarterly  report,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  society  and  extracts  from  its  correspondence. 
They  would,  probably,  do  that  monthly,  if  they  could  do  it 
without  any  great  expense,  the  principal  cost  being  the  cost  of 
transmission  ;  such  brief  statements,  in  the  majority  (»f  instances,  we 
should  send  by  post ;  at  present,  we  send  the  major  part  by  coach  par¬ 
cels.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  should  employ  the  post-office, 
except  al)out  ten  or  twelve  parcels. 

Mr.  Asburst  has,  also,  well  summed  up  the  injury  inflicted  on 
scientific  institutions.  He  says, 

*  There  are  various  societies  existing,  whose  (»bjects  can  only  be 
I'flTectually  promoted  by  eliciting  from  the  operatives  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  the  arts  the  knowledge  which  hmirly  familiarity 
with  practical  subjects  has  supplied  to  their  minds.  The  operatives 
are  engaged  in  w'orking  out  the  j)rinciples  of  science  ;  and,  though 
they  may  not  always  connect  the  theory  or  principles  with  the  practice, 
still  they  are  constantly  marking  coincidences  by  which  they  learn 
what  is  and  fre<piently  are  enabled  of  themselves  to  trace  causation,  and 
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u  litTt*  they  ciiniHit  they  can  supply  the  facts  hy  which  nther  niinds  may 
Ik*  enabled  to  trace  the  cause,  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  of  science,  and 
o|>en  new  fields  of  activity.  Hut  their  knowledge  in  inultituiles  of  ciises 
dies  with  them,  because  their  education  does  not  enable  them  to  c<*n- 
vey  their  knowledge  to  educated  men  t>f  science,  who  could  use  their 
facts,  and  carry  forward  the  results  of  the  great  teacher,  experience.’ 

— p.  4H. 

Air.  Ashurst  refers  to  the  institution  of  civil  eng^ihecrs  as  a 
striking  example  in  support  of  this  view.  Alter  clearly  pointing 
out  several  most  important  desiderata  in  mechanical  scieiice  which 
this  society  is  admirably  and  easily  adapted  to  investigate,  but 
which  it  is  prevented  from  doing,  by  the  ex|>ense  ol  transmitting 
itumirics  and  replies,  he  concludes  with  the  following  testimony 
of  mr.  Webster,  the  secretary. 

‘  The  great  diflicultv  and  great  impediment  now  is  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  «>f  facts  |M>ssessed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
mass  4if  knowledge  possessed  by  the  manufacturers  4>f  the  north  is 
<juite  inconceivable  ;  they  possess  immense  masses  of  facts  which  if 
they  could  Ik*  com*4*nt rated,  would  tend  rapidly  to  the  settlement  4d 
points  about  wiiich  little  is  now  known.  It  is  from  workmen 
|H*rsons  a  little  almve  them,  that  we  mostly  want  ])ractical  infi>rmation. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
knowledge  distributed  in  different  manufactories.  I  believe,  that  after 
a  few  years,  the  mass  4»f  matter  collected  is  inconceivable  ;  the  sending 
notes  4»f  this  kind,  and  cpieries,  and  getting  answers  to  them,  would 
lead  to  the  aocumulati»»n  of  facts  in  every  department  of  science.’ 

To  these  powerful  statements  we  will  add,  that  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  that  the  directors  of  heneht  associations  should  be  able  to 
communicate  often  with  the  members ;  but  such  associations  are 
now  seriously  crippled,  and  sometimes  completely  destroyed,  from 
not  heing  able  to  enjoy  this  advantage  through  the  high  rate  ol 
postage.  How  desirable  too  would  it  be,  if  Literary  institutions 
could  easily  and  cheaply  communicate !  By  this  means,  great 
economy  might  be  introduced  into  their  oj>erations,  as  the  best 
lecturers  would  be  soon  discovered,  and  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  the  same  course  of  lectures  being  delivered  to  three  or 
four  institutions,  at  the  same  time.  Every  facility  should  be 
afforded,  indeed,  to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  between 
literary  and  scientific  bodies.  By  this  means,  the  active  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  empire  will  be  working  harmoniously ;  similar 
societies  will  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  inquiries  unkiiown  to 
each  other,  facts  ascertained  by  one  will  not  remain  a  secret  to 
another,  hut  which,  if  known,  would  have  materially  assisted  the 
investigations  ol  that  other;  and,  in  short,  there  will  be  no  longer 
any  serious  waste  ol  time,  knowledge,  and  money. 
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3nl.  But  the  interests  of  literature  and  science  are  injured,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  little  suspected  by  those  not  personally  accpiainted  with  the  fact, 
in  other  ways  than  those  just  stated  by  the  w’ant  of  a  cheap  postiifje. 
I'he  united  testimony  of  such  publishers  as  Mr.  liichard 
'I'aylor,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and  Mr.  W  hittaker, 
witli  others,  shows  the  eti'ect  of  postage  upon  scieiuitic  and  literary 
works.  The  first  named  gentleman  (the  printer  and  conductor  of 
the  ‘  Philosophical  Magazine  ’)  says,  ‘  that  the  present  rates  are  a 
‘  serious  impediment  to  the  interchange  of  thought  among  scientific 
‘  men,  many  of  whom  are  in  very  humble  circumstances.  With 
‘  cheap  postage,  they  would  communicate  by  post  as  freely  as  they 
‘  converse  when  they  have  the  means  of  meeting.  I'he  contributions 
‘  to  the  scientific  journals  arc  short  but  numerous,  transmitted  from 
‘  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  one  of  these  pays  a  large 
‘  postage  for  the  correspondence  previous  to  it,  for  itself  and  its 
‘  enclosures,  sometimes  subjectimj  it  to  treble  and  (jmuirttple  rates 
\for  discussions  with  the  editor  and  for  the  transmissions  of  proof 
^sheets  and  revises.'  I'his  last  item  of  expense  is,  also,  shown  by 
Mr.  Parker,  to  be  very  serious,  who  says,  ‘  that  he  was  printing  two 
^  works,  of  which  the  jwstaye  would  annmnt  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
‘  composition.*  riic  consecjuence  which  otlen  follows,  is  that  accu¬ 
racy  is  sacrificed  to  expense.  A  correspondent  to  the  Mercantile 
Committee  says,  ‘  that  the  bookseller  is  induced  not  to  send  a 
‘  revise  and  trusts  to  a  reader  on  the  spot,  whereby  errors  are  made 
‘  wiiich  could  have  been  avoided  had  not  the  weight  of  postage 
‘  been  a  barrier.  If  a  cheap  rate  were  established,  English  bot)ks 
‘  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  would  be  also  the  most 
^accurate.'  Nor  is  this  all.  If  circulars  could  be  transmitted 
for  one  penny  to  every  (juarter  of  the  kingdom,  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  valuable  works  known  to  the  public  would  be  increased  to 
an  extent  ecjually  great  and  beneficial.  At  present,  the  serious 
ex|)ense  of  advertising  or  j>osting  very  much  diminishes  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  publication.  ]\Ir.  Charles  Knight  after  stating,  ‘that 
‘  if  a  cheap  postage  were  adopted,  he  should.send  out  monthly  IHbO 
‘  circulars  to  respectable  booksellers,*  says,  ‘  we  publish  a  work 
‘that  is  having  a  very  large  circulation,  the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible;*  it  is 
‘a  Bible  with  notes  which,  not  being  doctrinal,  suit  every  class  of 
‘  the  religious  community  :  ])atronized  equally  by  the  members  of 
‘  the  Church  of  England,  by  Wesleyans,  lndc[>endents,  &c. 

‘  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  list  of  all  the  clergymen  in 
‘  England  ;  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  very  com- 
‘plete  list  of  all  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  to  all  those  1  should 
‘  send  a  circular,  that,  alone,  would  dispose  of  twenty  thousand. 
‘  Seeing  that  one  hundred  thousand  might  be  sent  for  four  hundred 
‘  pounds,  I  should  think  that  by  far  the  most  effieient  mode  of 
‘  advertising  that  could  be  adopted.  I  consider,  that  availing  my- 
‘  self  of  the  advantiige  of  the  post  to  distribute  such  circulars. 
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‘  1  should  send  out,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand  annually.’ 
Similar  testimony  was  ^iven  by  other  eminent  publishers.  The 
Ciiuse  of  literature  would,  therefore,  be  deeply  indebted  to  any 
plan  for  cheapening  the  postage,  and  its  own  stores  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  enriched  by  the  increase  of  letters  thereby  induced.  In 
an  interesting  article  in  a  recent  number*  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
‘  Review,’  it  is  well  observed,  that  ‘  every  improvement  in  the 
‘  post-office  will  augment  indefinitely  the  supply,  out  of  which  this 
‘  delightful  supplement  of  modern  literature  [familiar  letters]  must 
*  be  derived.  Our  present  state  of  society  wants  its  realities  to  be 
‘  confirmed,  its  individualities  to  be  manifested,  its  domestic  affec- 
‘  tions  to  be  cherished.  Towards  all  this,  good  letters  in  ' their 
‘  several  ways  powerfully  contribute.’ 

4th.  Hut  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  A  habit  is  produced  of 
constant  evasion,  nay,  defiance  of  the  law  through  all  classes  of 
society,  which  is  no  less  injurious  in  its  effects,  than  utterly  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  re])ressed.  When  the  premium  on  smuggling  is  so 
great,  and  when  the  general  feeling  of  society  is  arrayed  in 
such  strong  opposition  to  a  tax,  as  in  this  case,  a  wise  legislature 
knows  that  the  time  is  come  for  its  instant  repeal.  We  hold  it  of 
the  deepest  importance,  equally  in  a  religious,  moral,  and  social 
point  of  view,  that  the  people  should  be  habituated  to  a  reverence 
for  the  /air,  as,  though  there  may  be  (as  we  readily  allow  there 
are)  many  provisions  of  it  which  are  inconsistent  w'ith  enlightened 
views  of  the  genuine  objects  and  duties  of  government,  yet  these 
provisions  must  gradually  give  w^ay  before  the  advancing  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  knowledge 
amongst  them.  Hut  the  habit  of  obedience  gives  the  enlightened 
legislator  a  sanction  for  his  regulations,  to  which  he  will  look  in 
vain  for  any  adeejuate  substitute.  Except,  therefore,  on  points  of  deep 
import,  wliere  conscience  speaks  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  law, 
and  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man  are  at  complete  variance, 
we  are  urgent  advocates  for  strict  obedience  of  the  law.  And, 
yet,  we  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  with  any  hope  of  success 
to  put  a  Slop  to  tlie  evasion  of  the  postage  regulations.  The 
exigencies  of  commerce,  the  irrepressible  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart,  which  spite  of  all  the  foolish  and  wicked  obstacles  of  govern¬ 
ments,  fnV/.  to  some  degree,  find  way  for  expression,  are  against  us ; 
and  we  yield  the  struggle  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  any  efforts  to  oppose  them.  The  onlg  remedy  is  repeal 
of  the  law.  The  evil  of  this  one  breach  as  leading  to  others,  and 
as  depriving  the  advocate  for  iniirersal  submission,  of  the  charm 
and  unity  of  his  argument,  is  well  put  in  the  letter  by  a  ‘  country 
*  clergyman,’  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  He  says,  ‘  if 
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‘persons  are  templed  to  one  such  breach  of  the  law,  though  it  be 
‘  the  smallest  and  most  venial  of  all  (which  all  things  considered 
‘  I  esteem  this  to  be),  in  some  cases,  the  way  may  be  'paved  for 
‘  others ;  and  when  this  evil  does  not  result,  the  man  who  allows 
‘  himself  in  this,  can  less  easily  protest  in  society  against  others, 

‘  1  have  had  my  mouth  stopped,  wdien  I  have  been  protesting 
‘  strongly  against  more  serious  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  as  dis- 
‘  graceful  to  those  who  practise  them  by  the  (juestion  ; — ‘  l^*ay  do 
‘  you  never  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  the  post  office  V 
The  truth  is  the  charm  is  broken — the  virtue  of  perfect  obedience 
is  destroyed — and  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of  the  instruction  ‘  not 
to  offend  in  owe  thing,  or  thereby  we  offend  in  all,’  is  displayed  and 
verified.  That  this  evasion  is  practised  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  must  be  well  known  to  all  our  readers  ;  but  the  real  extent 
becomes  only  the  more  apparent  as  the  matter  is  more  thoroughly 
sifted.  Mr.  Ashurst  observes,  that  ‘  it  will  astonish  the  public  to 
‘  learn  that  five  times  the  quantity  of  letters  sent  by  the  post  office 
‘  are  sent  by  other  modes  ;  the  greatest  portion  in  defiance  of  the 
‘  law  and  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  the  tax.*  We  cannot  go  into  the 
details  of  the  statement  by  which  it  is  verified  ;  but  refer  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  head,  to 
the  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Ashurst. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  we  think  conclusively,  the  very  serious 
evils  which  result  from  the  present  excessive  rate  of  postage,  we 
are  bound  to  hail  any  plan  which  promises  to  remedy  the 
evil;  and  such  a  plan,  Mr.  Hill’s  seems  to  us  to  be.  He 
proposes,  that  all  letters  not  weighing  more  than  ^  an  ounce 
passing  from  one  post  town  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  any 
other  post  town,  shall  be  charged  one  penny,  and  heavier  packets  one 
penny  for  each  additional  ^  ounce  to  be  paid  in  advance  ;  and  that 
stamped  covers  shall  be  supplied  from  the  stamp  office,  and  sold  at 
such  a  price  as  to  include  the  postage.  This  is  the  main  feature  of 
his  plan ;  and  we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  any  details.  A  uniform 
rate  of  one  penny  for  every  letter  is  certainly  a  boon,  which  very 
strong  evidence  indeed  of  its  impracticability  is  required  to  de¬ 
prive  the  public  of.  Mr.  Hill’s  proposal,  is  grounded  on  a  statement 
which  has  not  been  successfully  controverted,  that  the  cost  of 
transmission  of  a  chargeaJde  letter  from  iMndon  to  Edinburgh 
is  only  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  penny!  *  And,  consequently,  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  postage,  after  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  establishment,  is  so  much  tax.  The  government,  at  present, 
derive  a  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  half  from  the  post  office ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  very  naturally 

*  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  ‘  l*cimy  and  Saturday  Ma<^izine,'  are 
sold  in  any  town  of  the  empire  for  one  penny,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
transmission  with  alt  other  charges,  and  a  profit  besides,  this  statement  will 
at  once  be  believed  and  understood. 
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indisposed  to  run  the  hazard  of  adopting  a  plan  which  requires  an 
increase  of  six  times  as  many  chargeable  post  letters  as  are  sent 
at  present,  to  prevent  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  Rut  we 
contend  that  the  evidence  adduced  completely  establishes  that 
there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  In  the  first  place,  the 
great  extent  to  which  evasion  prevails,  now  deprives  the  revenue 
of  five-sixths  of  the  letters  which  are  sent  through  the  country, 
and  it  will  require  little  evidence,  we  are  sure,  to  convince 
our  readers,  tliat  if  the  opportunity  were  presented  to  the 
poor  of  writing,  the  increase  of  letters  amongst  them  would  be 
very  great.  A  strong  body  of  evidence*  is  adduced  to  show, 
that  in  many  ways,  commercial  men  would  take  advantage  of  the 
post  for  transmitting  circulars,  &c.,  as  in  the  instance  we  have 
before  referred  to,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight. 
The  increased  consumption  of  paper  too  would  thus  indirectly  add 
to  the  revenue.  Experience  in  various  departments  of  the  post 
office  where  reduction  has  been  tried,  justifies  our  confident  expec¬ 
tations.  Thus  ship  letters  were  reduced  in  18iI5,  and  the  returns 
from  Liverpool  and  Hull  show  an  increase  in  four  years  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  in  the  number  of  letters ! 
So  the  enlargement  of  the  tw  openny  post  has  been  attended  w  ith  a 
great  and  gradual  increase.  Rut  we  take  higher  ground,  and  we 
contend  that  the  postage  is  not  a  legitimate  tax.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  the  transmission  of  the  letters  at  as  low  a  cost  as  the 
government  can  afford  to  convey  them.  Deep  moral  interests  are 
at  stake.  I’he  spread  of  genuine  religion,  the  diffusion  of  sound 
learning,  the  encouragement  of  the  social  sympathies  ;  the  indul¬ 
gence  and  cherishing  of  the  domestic  afi'ections;  all  demand  that 
immediate  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  obstructing,  nay,  sup¬ 
pressive  and  vexatious  tax.  We  hail  the  interest  which  the 
public  is  every  day  more  and  more  feeling  on  this  subject  with 
great  satisfaction.  e  arc  glad  to  find  that  a  body  of  intelligent 
and  enter|>rising  gentlemen  engaged  in  commerce  and  science 
have  nniteil  themselves  into  a  mercantile  committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  Mr.  Hill’s  plan.f  We  trust  that  tlie  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  sitting,  w’ill  present  a  favourable 
report ;  and,  we  feel  sure,  tlie  government  will  not  be  deaf  to  the 
suggestions  of  that  intelligent  Committee,  sup])orted  by  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  |H?ople. 

•  8i*e  Mr.  Aslmrst’s  pamphlet. 

t  The  ‘  l*ost  Circular  ’  is  published  uuder  the  supcriutendcnce  of  these 
geiitleuicu. 
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Views  in  India ;  chiefly  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  By  Lieut. 

Oeorok  Fuancis  White,  of  the  31  st.  Regiment.  Edited  by 

Emma  Roberts.  London:  Fisher  iuid  Co. 

We  owe  the  best  apology  in  our  power  to  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  volume,  for  having  permitted  it  to  remain  so  long  on 
our  table  unmiticed.  By  what  fatality  it  has  escaped  our  eye 
we  cannot  divine.  However,  we  will  do  our  best,  in  a  few  words,  to 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
splendid  volume  of  last  season.  The  engravings  alone  were  got  up  at 
an  expense  of  £2,400,  and  the  gorgeousness  and  beauty,  the  mingled 
sublimity  and  richness  of  the  scenery  they  depict,  while  affording 
ample  scope  for  the  skill  of  the  artist,  perfectly  enchant  the  eye.  As 
a  production  of  art,  the  work  needs  fear  no  comp-arison  or  rivalshin. 
The  literary  ])ortion  of  the  volume  is  in  happy  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  illustrations,  and  furnishes  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
information.  The  Himalaya  Mountains  are  the  highest  and  most 
gig*antic  known  to  exist ; — stretching  from  the  Indus  on  the  north¬ 
west  to  the  Br.imapatra  on  the  south-east,  they  divide  the  plains  of 
Hindostan  fnnu  the  wilds  of  Thiliet  and  Tartary.  Little  was  known 
of  this  stupendous  range  till  recently ;  but  the  eye  of  Kuropeaii 
science  is  now  directed  thither,  and  the  foot  of  the  adventurous  ex¬ 
plorer  is  on  the  advance.  A  volume  on  such  a  subject,  illustrated 
in  the  first  style,  and  edited  with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
Miss  Roberts,  is  a  gem  of  the  first  order,  and  as  such  we  commend  it 
to  our  readers. 


IVandtrings  and  Excursions  in  South  Wales;  including  the  Scenery 
of  the  River  Wye,  By  Thomas  Roscoe,  Es(j.  Forty-eight  Kn- 
gravings  by  Radclyffe,  from  Drawings  by  Cox,  Harding,  Fielding, 
Oeswick,  i^'c.  London :  C, Tilt.  Birmingham:  Wrightson  Webb' 
This  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  combine  all  the  attractions  of  an 
annual,  with  the  better  qualities  and  more  permanent  interest  of  a 
higher  class  of  publications.  The  softened  and  richly  tinted  scenery 
of  South  Wales,  united  with  the  local  traditions  and  historical  a.ssocia- 
tions  of  the  country  are  depicted  by  the  engraver  and  the  tourist  with 
a  felicity  which  must  charm  every  tasteful  mind.  The  eye  gives  vivid¬ 
ness  and  reality  to  the  text,  while  the  latter  invests  the  productions  of 
the  artist  with  a  depth  of  interest  of  which  no  fancy  picture  can  lie 
possessed.  'Fhe  engravings  embrace  all  the  chief  |M)ints  of  the  scenery 
of  the  country,  and  are  executed  with  skill  and  effect.  The  editor 
has  accHunplished  his  task  with  corresponding  success,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  proves,  in  consequence,  a  highly  attractive  volume.  Wales  is 
rich  in  the  associations  of  the  past.  Scarcely  can  the  eye  turn  in  any 
direction,  without  meeting  some  memorial  of  by-gmie  years — some 
ruin  which  speaks  of  the  chiviUry  or  sujHTstititm  that  once  ruled  the 
land.  Into  these  ass4K*iations,  Air.  R4)scoe  has  entered  with  all  com¬ 
mendable  zeal;  and  his  readers  will  find  he  has  furnished  them  an 
entertaining  and  rich  repast. 
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Brief  Notices, 

The  Christian  Fathers  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries ;  their 
Principal  Remains  at  Large:  with  Selections  from  their  other 
IVritings,  Partly  in  Original,  and  partly  in  Approved  Translations, 
Hy  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.  (Christian's  Family  Library.)  Lon. 
don  :  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1838. 

We  are  no  idolaters  of  the  Fathers,  yet  we  are  glad  to  perceive  an 
increasing  disposition  to  study  and  impartially  estimate  their  writings. 
Their  rejection  as  guides  having  been  followed  by  entire  neglect,  the 
grossest  ignorance  respecting  them  prevails.  One  good  result  of 
the  controver.sies  elicited  by  the  Oxford  Tracts,  will  be  a  closer  exami¬ 
nation  of  those  relics  of  antiquity  from  which  we  anticipate  many 
Umefits.  The  volume  before  us,  containing  the  most  valuable  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  first  two  centuries,  has  evidently  originated  in  this  source, 
and  is  introduced  by  some  judicious  and  well-timed  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Editor.  We  wish  it  may  obtiiin  an  extensive  circulation. 


Sketches  in  London,  By  the  author  of  ‘Random  Recollections,*  the 

‘Great  IMctnipolis,*  &c.  Nos.  1 — 7.  London:  W.  S.  Orr,  and  Co. 

The  indefatigable  author  of  the  ‘Great  Metropolis,*  is  again 
catering  for  the  amusement  and  information  of  the  public.  His  pre¬ 
sent  work  is  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  of  which  seven  are  now  before 
us,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not  prove  one  of  the  most  popular 
productions  of  his  pen.  Each  iuiml)er  contains  two  humorous  illus- 
tnitions,  and  the  whole  an*  put  out  of  hand  in  a  creditable  and  handsome 
style.  A  large  nuuss  of  very  curious  and  interesting  information,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  diligence  of  the  author,  is  served  up  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  readers,  and  the  various  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  indig¬ 
nation  and  symj)athy  are  alternately  excited.  The  following  list  of  the 
topics  embracetl  in  his  work  will  sutficiently  disclose  its  character: 
Begging  iiiniostors,  debtors — prisons,  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  lumber 
tnH)p,  the  Victoria  parliament,  penny  theatres,  the  ^K)lice  offices,  and 
the  workhouses. 


Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  being  a  History  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway :  comprising  a  Description  of  these  Countries  ; 
an  Account  of  the  Mytholos^y ,  Oovemment ,  Laws,  ^c,  ^'c.  With 
lllnstratums  oj  their  Natural  History,  By  Andrew  Crichton, 
LL.D.p  and  Henry  Wheatim,  LL.l).  With  a  Map  and  Twelve 
Engravings  by  Jackson.  Two  volumes.  Edinhurdi :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  1838. 

These  ^^dumes  Indong  to  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  and  will 
well  sustain  the  reputation  of  that  work.  Their  design  is  to  furnish  a 
succinct  history  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  in  this  they  are 
happily  succi*ssfiil.  Patient  and  extensive  investigation,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  a  iiersoiial  residence  at  Co|>enhagen  for  some 
\cars,  have  renderetl  the  work  a  sterling  addition  to  our  historical 
litcniture.  If  the  state  of  our  pages  permitted,  we  should  gladly  enter 
at  smile  length  into  an  examination  of  thm*  volumes,  hut  must  reliic- 
taiitlv  content  oursidves  with  this  brief  expression  of  our  favourable 
judgment. 


Briif  Notices, 
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The  Preachers  Manual:  Lectures  on  Preaching  ;  furnishing  Rules 
and  Examples  for  every  kind  of  Pulpit  Address,  By  S.  T.  Sturte- 
vaiit.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  '8vo.  Lundou : 
Ward  luid  Ck).  18^18. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  a  judicious  and  useful  work,  the 
extensive  circulation  of  which  proves  the  need  that  existed  for  it.  The 
art  t)f  serinoniKiug  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  studied  by  the  ])reacher, 
but  great  care  is  necessary  lest  an  attention  to  rules  should  be  made 
to  supersede  the  vigorous  and  independent  action  of  the  intellect.  I^et 
the  machinery  be  curried  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  possible,  but  let 
iKit  the  living  agent  by  whom  the  machinery  is  to  be  worked,  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  slothfulness  or  dishonesty. 


A  History  of  British  Birds.  By  William  Yarrell,  F.L.8.,  V.P.Z.S. 
Illustrated  by  a  W(M)d-cut  of  each  Species,  and  numerous  Vignettes. 
No.  VI.  London  :  John  VcMirst.  1838. 

'Phis  beautiful  work  has  reached  the  sixth  number,  and  fully  sus¬ 
tains  its  early  reputation.  We  only  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
V(»lume  to  attempt  to  do  something  like  justice  to  its  merits.  The 
British  public,  and  every  lover  of  Natural  History  es{)ecially,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrell  and  his  able  coadjutor.  Professor  Bell. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  By  William  Roberts, 
Es(|.  A  new  edition  abridged  (Christian's  Family  Library). 
London  ;  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1 838. 

An  abridgi»d  edition  of  a  life  already  well  known  to  the  public. 
With  all  her  prejudices  and  sectarianism — for  sectarian  she  was  to  a 
lamentable  degree — Hannah  More  was  an  extraordinary  woman.  We 
regret  her  foibles,  forgive  her  antipathies,  and  commend  her  virtues  to 
the  imitation  of  her  sex.  The  present  neat  edition  of  her  life  will 
prove  an  acceptable  present  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 

Temper.  A  Treatise  on  its  use  and  abuse.  Setting  forth  Temper  as 
fee  find  it  ;  Temper  as  it  should  he  ;  and  how  to  Impriwe  the  Tem¬ 
per.  By  a  Statf(»rdshire  Curate.  IjoiuIoii:  Seeley  Burnside,  18iI7- 
This  volume  will  be  a  faithful  assistant  in  the  work  of  self- 
exaniination.  It  presents  illustrations  of  the  varied  forms  in 
which  bad  tem])er  appears,  and  points  out  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  frequently  unveils  its  deformity.  The  treatise  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  *  Temper  as  we  find  it ;  Temper 
as  it  should  l)e  ;  and  how  to  Improve  the  Temper.'  In  the  first  part, 
the  reverend  author  displays  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  human 
nature.  As  a  member  of  society  he  has  keenly  ol)served  character  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  ;  and  as  a  Christian,  he  has  closely  studied  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart.  In  the  second  part,  the  standard  of 
what  temper  should  be  is  presented  in  the  example  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  amiable  and  lovely  dis]H>sitioDS  of  some  of  his  disciples.  In  the 
last  part,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  the  directions  to  im¬ 
prove  the  temper  contain  some  of  the  best  maxims  which  experience 
ran  teach,  or  the  word  of  God  supply. 
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ILiterarg  fintelUscnce. 

Jnxt  Published, 

Routlicy’s  Poetical  Works.  Vol.  VIII.,  containino^  the  Curse  of  Kehama. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Steatliiian,  D.D.  By  his  ^n,  Thomas  Steadman. 
Further  Considerations  for  the  Ministers  o^  Scotland  ;  occasioned  hy  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Men/ies*  Apology  for  Dr.  Tholuck*s  Perversions  of  the  Word  of 
Cioil,  and  his  Attack  on  some  of  the  most  imporUint  Scriptural  doctrines. 
By  Robert  Haldane,  Ksq. 

WoniaiPs  Wit ;  or,  Love’s  Disguises.  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.  By  James 
Sheridan  Knowles. 

Italy:  a  Poem,  in  Six  Parts,  with  Historical  and  Classical  Notes.  By 
John  Edmund  Ileadc. 

Panichial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  William  Harness,  A  M.  Second  Edition. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John  Explained.  By  Henry  William  Lovett. 
Second  Edition,  corrected,  with  additions. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  Connop  Thirl  wall.  Vol.  V.  (Lardner’s 
Cyclopncdia,  Vol.  Cl  11.) 

It'indom  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  By  the  Author  of 
“  The  Great  Metropolis,”  Ike,  Second  Scries.  Two  volumes. 

The  Pilirrim’s  Progress.  By  .John  Bunyan.  Most  carefully  collated  with 
the  Edition  eontiiining  the  Author’s  last  Additions  and  Corrections.  With 
a  Life  of  the  Author  by  Josiah  Condcr.  Twenty-five  Engravings. 

The  Dnimatic  Works  of  W'illiam  Shakspeare.  With  Remarks  on  his  Life 
and  Writings,  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Royal  8vo. 

The  Seniphim,  and  other  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett. 

The  Man  About  Town.  By  Cornelius  W'ebbc.  2  vols. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Silk-Worm  ;  with  the  most  approved  Methoils 
of  Ib  aring  Silk,  and  Cultivating  the  Mulberry.  Applied  to  our  Colonies  and 
Islands.  By  John  Murray,  F.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Bvo.  pp.  07. 

Considerations  on  the  Vital  Principle  ;  with  a  description  of  Mr.  Crosse’s 
Experiments.  By  John  Murray,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  jip.  31). 

In  the  Press, 

Mr.  Roscoe,  the  well-known  Author  of  “  The  Landscape  Annual,’*  .and 
other  lUustRited  Works,  is  at  this  time  eng.aged  on  the  subject  of  “  W^indsor 
Castle  and  its  Environs.”  The  work  will  be  richly  embellished  with  highly- 
linished  Engravings  on  Steel,  consisting  of  Architectund  Views,  Landscape, 
and  Historic.al  Subjects. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  ro^’al  4to.,  “  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of 
Snitli  Africa  consisting  chiefly  of  figures  .and  descriptions  of  the  objects  of 
Natural  History,  collecU'd  during  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  South 
.\friea,  in  IB34,  IB3.5,  and  183(>.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Director  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition.  This  Work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
I.onls  Commissioners  of  Her  ^lajesty’s  Tre.asnry. 

Dr.  Andrew’  Smith’s  “Jouru;d  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
S<>uthcrn  Africa,”  comprising  an  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Travels  and 
Discoveries  of  the  Expedition  under  his  direction.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  a  Map,  and  numerous  Plates  of  African  Scenery ;  and  of  the 
dresses,  weapons,  dances,  ceremonies,  ike.,  of  the  natives. 

Tb«  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlatr  (now  and  for  man}'  years  a  resident  in  China) 
Iwas  ill  the  prt'ss,  in  2  vols.  p<K<t  8vo.,  a  work,  under  the  Title  of  “  China 
Opened,”  or  a  display  of  the  Topography,  History,  Customs,  Manners,  Arts, 
Mamifactures,  Commerce,  Literature,  Religion,  A:c.,  of  the  Chinese. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Japan,  in  the  Ye.ar  1837,  will  be  published  iu 
a  thin  fooDc.ap  8vo.  volume. 


